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ANOTHER NEW PEAK IN WALL STREET’S LOFTY SKYLINE 


This illustration shows the recently completed exterior construction of the 50-story 

building which will be the home of the Irving Trust Company and located at the 

entrance to Wall street. In the foreground appears the spire of old Trinity Church 

and to the left are seen the Bankers Trust Company Building and the peak of the 
new 71-story Bank of Manhattan Trust Company Building. 
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MODERNIZING THE LAW OF TRUSTS 


ABOLISHING ANTIQUATED AND CUMBERSOME RESTRAINTS 


ESTATEMENT and modernization 

of the law of trusts is a matter of 
supreme importance to all those 
engaged in trust administration. 
The utter lack of uniformity, the anti- 
quated and obsolete provisions which per- 
sist in substantive and administrative sta- 
tutes relating to fiduciary responsibility, is 
sufficiently revealed by the confusing mass 
of costly litigation and of conflicting judicial 
precedents which arise from the construc- 
tion of wills and trusts. Obviously, it 
should be recognized that any organized 
effort to remedy this situation on approved 
or adjudicated lines, should enlist the united 
influence of corporate fiduciaries. To leave 
this task exclusively to the legalistic mind 
and the legislatures might easily result in 
changes or attempts at standardization 
which fail to take account of practical re- 
quirements dictated by ripened fiduciary 
experience and judgment. 

It is necessary to caution trust companies 
and fiduciary banks that movements are 
now in progress to bring about restatement 
and standardization of the laws in the re- 
spective states under which they operate 
and derive their authority as fiduciaries. 
Unfortunately, the members of the trust 
company fraternity have not been of one 
mind as to either the advisability or ad- 
vantages to be derived from a greater de- 
gree of standardization of the laws govern- 


— 


ing trusts and instrumentalities of trust. 
In a few states attempts have been made 
to obtain relief from cramped and restric- 
tive laws, but there has been no sustained 
or systematic undertaking in this direction. 
Because of complete absorption in daily 
tasks, there is the danger of losing sight 
of the broader objectives and those funda- 
mental principles which deserve to be trans- 
lated into definite statutory forms. It is 
therefore well to realize that the legal formu- 
las of trusteeship are not static and must 
keep pace with economic urge toward 
greater refinements of management and 
procedure. This is particularly true in 
view of the rapidly expanding volume and 
scope of trust business as well as new agen- 
cies of fiduciary service which also involves 
new liabilities. 

There is evidence of a more enlightened 
attitude among leading men in the trust 
company field which promises to resolve 
itself into action at the forthcoming annual 
meeting of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association. Con- 
sideration is being given to a proposal to 
convert the committee on federal legisla- 
tion of the Trust Company Division into 
a committee on uniform federal legislation 
with instructions to cooperate with the 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, the American Bar 
Association and the Council of the Amer- 
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ican Law Institute. A symposium of inter- 
esting letters from leading trust officers ap- 
pears in this issue of Trust ComPaANIEs, 
discussing restatement and standardization 
of the law of trusts. While there is vari- 
ance of opinion, there appears a prevailing 
sentiment in favor of more concerted effort 
to affect changes in trust statutes wherever 
they are susceptible to improvement or 
uniformity. 

It is not generally known that for several 
years the Council of the American Law 
Institute has been engaged in drafting a re- 
statement of the law of trusts in connection 
with the restatement of the law of property. 
With the assistance of a group of advisers, 
including some of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the legal professions as well as the 
judiciary, considerable progress has been 
made in redrafting the law on express pri- 
vate trusts, charitable trusts, resulting and 
constructive trusts. The fact that trust 


companies have had no part in this redraft- 
ing of the law of trusts and have no repre- 
sentation in the group appointed by the 
American Law Institute, should hasten fa- 
vorable action for the proposal to broaden 


the authority of the legislative committee 
of the Trust Company Division so as to 
cooperate with other bodies on matters af- 
fecting the law of trusts. 
RECONCILING TRUST LAWS 
AND RULINGS 


EGARDLESS of differences of opinion 
IRI as to the practability of uniformity of 

trust law, there can be doubt as 
to the necessity of constructive legislation, 
especially on matters where statutes are at 
variance and leave trustees in doubt or open 
to liabilities as to their duties and powers. 
In this connection, a study of the ‘“Trustee 
Act” adopted by the British Parliament in 
1925, which codifies the law of England 
relating to trusts, is decidedly instructive. 
While the British Parliament encountered 
no such resistance and problems as would 
doubtless be experienced in this country in 
endeavoring to adapt a uniform trustee act 
to forty-eight different political and judi- 
cial jurisdictions, the fact remains that Bri- 
tish trustees are operating under a set of 
statutes which clearly define their powers, 
rights, liabilities, immunities and discre- 
tions in the management of trusted estates. 


COMPANIES 


The proposed Principal and Income Act 
which is now being whipped into final 
shape by a special committee of the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, might serve as the first objec- 
tive for concerted action by trust companies. 
Allocation of stock dividends is one of the 
most fruitful themes of conflicting court 
decisions. At the same time there is no 
sound reason why stock dividends should be 
presumed to be capital in one jurisdiction, 
in others as capital or income, and in still 
others as part capital and part income. The 
next step would be the reconcilement of 
trustee powers regarding investment of 
trust funds with one group of states arbi- 
trarily limiting the legal list, another per- 
mitting investment in stocks and others 
prohibiting such investments. 

Recent surcharges by courts against trust 
companies for losses in holding stocks in 
the face of express testamentary authority 
to continue holding such stocks, empha- 
sizes the need of a clearer statutory defini- 
tion of trustee obligations. There are no 
two states where laws are the same as to 
administration of trusts, investments, meth- 
ods of accounting, etc., while there are many 
cases where states have either made no at- 
tempt to cover these matters by statute, 
or where there is no reliable judicial prece- 
dent as guidance. Laws or rules regarding 
perpetuities, validity of living trusts, power 
of alienation, restrictions as to accumula- 
tions and duration of trust, are all subjects 
which yield to more enlightened solutions 
and determination of underlying principles 
which should be carried into the laws of 
various states. 

Uniformity in state laws imposing inheri- 
tance taxes is being furthered by recent 
court decisions and agreements entered into 
between states for exemption of transfer 
taxes on intangibles of non-resident dece- 
dents. Another phase which deserves ear- 
nest consideration is the need of greater uni- 
formity in probate procedure and practice, 
as well as settlement of estates, with no 
two states having similar acts, although 
frequently wills are offered for probate 
which require administration in two or 
more states. Likewise, the cause of efficient 
fiduciary administration would be advanced 
by the abolition of laws which interfere with 
interstate settlement of estates or trusts. 





TRUST 


Uniformity in the use of trust forms and 
instruments naturally depends upon a great- 
er degree of standardization in substantive 
trust laws. However, the feasability of uni- 
form clauses within state limits has been 
demonstrated by the successful drafting of 
uniform agreements by fiduciary organiza- 
tions in various states. Of interest also in 
this connection is the suggested short form 
of trust powers which appears in the new 
edition of Remsen on ‘Preparation of 
Wills and Trusts” which has been submitted 
to, and approved by, many of the leading 
trust officers as embodying adequate ad- 
ministrative powers to the trustee and which 
is the crystallization of exhaustive and scien- 
tific legal research. Worthy of considera- 
tion is also the suggestion that such set of 
powers, adapted to the laws of the respec- 
tive states, may be incorporated in indi- 
vidual trust inStruments as a matter of pub- 
lic record, similar to the incorporation of 
the master instrument of the Community 
Trust by means of record in New York as 
well as the technique in establishing a stand- 
ardized trust for public usefulness. This 
would do away with the so-called ‘black 
beast” in long drawn trust documents which 
frighten many would-be trustors or testa- 
tors and which usually are accepted on faith. 


COMPANIES 


ELASTICITY IN TRUST 
ADMINSTRATION 


HERE is no refinement of law or 
statute which can guarantee quality, 
efficiency and successful trust service. 

The relations between trustor, trustee and 
cestui que trust are of such personal and yet 
intangible nature, with variations of cir- 
cumstance and contingencies, that any 
effort to standardize trust laws must take 
cognizance of the need of elasticity and of 
discretionary power. It must be remem- 
bered that everyone competent to enter into 
a contract, make a will or hold legal title 
to property may insert any provision in a 
trust created either by will or deed which 
is not contrary to public policy and certain 
well established principles of equitable and 
legal cognizance which have become axio- 
matic in their application. The develop- 
ment of the law of trust as transplanted 
from the common law of England has been 
chiefly the result of judicial decisions rather 
than statute. It is because of variations, 
elaborations and modifications made by the 
various states that we have today in the 
United States such an absence of uniformity. 
While good faith, integrity and skilful 
management must always prevail as the 
essentials of sound trust service, the fact 
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remains that the law must step in to protect 
property and the public against inefficient 
or unscrupulous exercise of trust powers. 
With assurances of competent fiduciary ad- 
ministration, such as afforded by our estab- 
lished and experienced trust companies and 
banks, there would be little need for uni- 
form legislation as among the various states, 
and reliance could be continued upon the 
equitable jurisdiction of the courts. How- 
ever, with the rapid increase in the number 
of institutions acquiring trust powers, and 
with wide divergence of judicial interpre- 
tation affecting trust relationships and lia- 
bilities, there is good reason to seek stand- 
ardization wherever legal principles and 
expert fiduciary judgment are in agreement. 
It is true that beneficial results have at- 
tended the promulgation of uniform state 
laws dealing with negotiable instruments, 
bills of sale, collections, warehouse receipts, 
title insurance, life and fire insurance and 
kindred enactments. Indicative of the 
trend toward simplification in legal pro- 
cedure is contained in the latest report of 
the National Conference of Commissioners 
of Uniform State laws which recommends a 
uniform sale and securities act, uniform 
motor vehicle code, divorce act, air licensing 
act and embracing a number of other titles. 
With the cooperation of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, a uniform 
mortgage law has been drafted and will be 
submitted to the respective states. 


Doubtless the judiciary and more en- 
lightened members of the Bar will favor any 
movement to clarify trust laws and secure 
uniformity wherever possible in trust 
clauses. However, the personal elements of 
good faith and of equitable interest which 
enter into trusteeship are of such nature as 
to render standardization of trust law and 
uniform trust instruments, questions of at- 
trition and evolution rather than blanket 
enactments. An opening wedge is the pro- 
posed Uniform Principal and Income Act 
which defines the boundary line between 
what is principal and what is income when 
the trust instrument does not define that 
boundary or give ample discretion to the 
fiduciary to determine the distinction by 
accepted methods of accounting. The sub- 
ject of trust investments is another phase 
which calls for a greater degree of clarifica- 
tion. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


RESTATEMENT OF TRUST LAW 


ESTATEMENT of the law of trusts, 
RI which is now being conducted by the 
Council of the American Law Insti- 
tute, is something eminently desirable and 
deserving of the earnest attention of cor- 
porate fiduciaries. As an indication of what 
might be accomplished, there is the adop- 
tion of a uniform rule clarifying the validity 
of living trusts which resulted recently in 
Denver from the research conducted by a 
committee appointed by the Trust Officers’ 
Association of the Denver Clearing House. 
The purpose of this investigation was to 
secure a definite rule which would settle 
the question as to what powers may be 
reserved by the donor of a living trust with- 
out making the trust testamentary in char- 
acter, a question which has caused much dis- 
cussion and has been the subject of much 
litigation. The fact that the Denver trust 
officers now have a guiding rule is substan- 
tiation of the good that may be accom- 
plished by systematic examination of cases 
and other sources of authoritative informa- 
tion on disputed points of trust powers and 
law. 

The redrafting of trust law thus far ac- 
complished by the American Institute of 
Law, covers first the scope and definition 
of terms used in trust law; distinctions be- 
tween trusts and varying relationships which 
resemble but which lack some of the ele- 
ments of a trust; methods of creating a trust, 
capacity and intentions of settlor, transfer 
of property acceptance by the trustee; the 
question of how far the creation of a trust 
is testamentary disposition which is invalid 
unless statute of wills is complied with. 
Other chapters deal with principles of trust 
property, capacity, failure, resignation or 
removal of trustee and appointment of new 
trustee and with status of beneficiary. 

oo > 


There is more than 14 per cent truth 
in the ancient joke in “Punch” where 
the father informs his son that he has 
just made his will, left everything to 
his son and appointed the family solici- 
tor as trustee. 

“Why not,’ replied the son, “leave 
everything to the family solicitor and 
appoint me trustee?” 















FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD PER- 
SONNEL AND POLICIES 


N attempt has been made in certain 
circles to interpret the resignation of 
Roy A. Young as Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to become Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, and of 
Vice-Governor Edmund Platt to accept an 
offer of vice-president of the Marine Mid- 
land Corporation of New York, as signify- 
ing a move on the part of President Hoover 
and administrative officials to not only 
“reorganize,” but also to introduce a change 
of policies in the activities of the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington. Critics of 
Federal Reserve policies have grasped the 
occasion to spread the idea that the Admin- 
istration is dissatisfied with the manner in 
which the Federal Reserve Board has con- 
ducted the functions of that organization, 
attributing weakness when its influence and 
authority should have been exerted in order 
to prevent the siphoning of Federal Reserve 
credit into stock speculation and also find- 
ing fault with policies since the collapse of 
the stock market bubble. 
It is hardly necessary to caution informed 
and experienced bankers that such interpre- 
tation of Federal Reserve Board resigna- 





EUGENE MEYER, JR. 


Who has been appointed by President Hoover to succeed 
Roy A. Young as Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
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tions and changes are unwarranted and in- 
consistent with the facts. It is true that 
there has been divided counsel within the 
conference room of the Federal Reserve 
Board, but it has been expression of honest 
judgment and of healthful contact between 
men skilled in the technique and refinements 
of Federal Reserve activities. 


There is a feeling that the Federal Re- 
serve Board should be endowed with super- 
natural faculties and power of prophecy. 
It is difficult for those who have no respon- 
sibility or knowledge of the tremendous 
power which resides in the Federal Reserve 
Board to realize how delicately problems 
and developments must be handled. In a 
general way the policies initiated and 
fostered from time to time by the Board at 
Washington have justified themselves by 
subsequent events. The tremendous eco- 
nomic, psychological and industrial forces 
which shape the material destiny of the 
nation, cannot be expected to yield to con- 
trolling influence exerted by the Federal 
Reserve Board or any other official body, 
except by indirect and contributory meas- 
ures. Then too, the great legion of member 
bankers are jealous of their independent 
prerogatives and do not always heed official 
warnings at their face value. Far greater 
responsibitity for abuse of Federal Reserve 
and banking credit rests with the member 
bands than with the Federal Reserve 
authorities. Another dominating factor is 
that the United States has become the 
world’s greatest creditor nation and that 
our own banking and economic as well as 
currency trends cannot be isolated from 
international elements. 


Roy A. Young left Washington for Boston 
for the assigned reason that he found it 
necessary to accept a more remunerative 
position, which directs attention to a weak- 
ness in the salary structure of the Federal 
Reserve organization deserving the con- 
sideration of Congress. The same reasons 
most likely impelled the resignation of 
Vice-Governor Platt. Both gentlemen re- 
ceived unqualified words of commendation 
from President Hoover in accepting their 
resignations. The appointment of Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., of New York to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Young’s resignation, meets 
with hearty approval of all the well-wishers 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 
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BANK AD MEN GO INTO 
“A HUDDLE” 


. HE Challenge of the Next Decade” 
was the slogan of the recent fifteenth 
annual convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association in Louisville. No 
keynote more stimulating to creative facul- 
ties and provocative of new ideas, could 
have been selected for the earnest body of 
young men who annually migrate to some 
central point to impart to each other the 
benefits of their own experiences and to 
gain new ideas as well as freshened impulse 
for their important work of fashioning the 
advertising and developing effective meth- 
ods for the production of new business in 
commercial banking, trust service, savings, 
investments and financial activities. 
Judging from what the keynote speakers 
said and discussion at the Louisville con- 
vention, the next ten years are charged with 
tremendous possibilities for change and new 
opportunities in banking, trust work and 
investment relations. We are living in a 
transition age, with business, finance and 
industry acquiring new objectives wherein 
service, economy of operation and new 
alignments point the way to a greater era 
of progress, notwithstanding such temporary 
setbacks as precipitated by the stock market 
crash. The significance of such changes are 
of vast importance not only to bank and 
trust company executives, but especially to 
the front line fighters; namely, the business 
promoters and advertising men of banks 
and trust companies, who must be before- 
hand in interpreting coming trends and the 
psychological elements that enter into both 
business and human relations. That the 
members of the F. A. A. are alert and eager 
for the fray was sufficiently demonstrated 
at the Louisville convention. 


The bank and trust company advertising 
manager and new business director is des- 
tined to occupy a much more important 
position in banking and trust company 
operation than he has in the past. Many of 
of our most progressive bank and trust 
company managements have sensed the 
“writing on the wall” and have bestowed 
deserving official titles upon their adver- 
tising and new business managers and have 
also enlisted their counsel and active co- 
operation in the executive management. 
But there are still too many institutions 


who look upon their advertising and new 
business men as individuals apart from 
executive operations and policies. They 
overlook the incalculable value which at- 
taches to reposing a greater degree of con- 
fidence and official responsibility in their 
advertising and new business directors as 
well as the tangible advantages to be de- 
rived from the closest kind of cooperation 
between the executive forces and the per- 
sonnel of the new business and advertising 
departments. 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT—BUSINESS 
IS ON THE MEND 


OL. LEONARD P. AYRES of Cleve- 
land is not the type of man who 
allows sentiment to run away with 
his judgment and it is refreshing to sum- 
marize his latest business horoscope. He 
says: “We should note that there are three 
sets of reasons which justify us in having 
confidence that this business depression has 
reached its low point, and that a recovery 
will get under way in the months just ahead 
of us. The first reason is that this period of 
business depression has already had about 
as long a floor as that of any previous busi- 
ness depression of this century. The second 
reason is that shortages of industrial goods 
are in the making, and before long it will be 
necessary for us as a nation to make good 
those shortages by increasing our production 
of manufactured goods and our outputs 
from mines and forests. The third reason is 
that interest rates are low and a bond mar- 
ket of advancing prices and increasing 
volume appears to be getting under way. 
In the long run the funds coming from the 
sales of the new bonds will be spend for new 
buildings and new equipment. Such expen- 
ditures made on a large scale have always 
brought our business depressions to an end. 
“There remains for attention one very 
important characteristic of business depres- 
sions. It is that in business the period of 
depression always is and always has been 
the period of opportunity. It is during 
periods when business is bad and prices are 
low that men of courage and foresight and 
independent thought have always been able 
to start on the paths that lead to future 
success. The foundations of fortune are 
laid in times of adversity.” 
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ENLISTING DIRECTORS FOR 
TRUST SERVICE 


MPHASIS has been frequently made 
E in these columns as to the value and 


need of having directors of trust 
companies and banks name the institutions 
they serve as trustees or executors in their 
wills. The fact that quite a number of 
trust companies have succeeded in securing 
100 per cent wills from their boards of 
directors should encourage others to set up 
a similar goal. There may be peculiar 
circumstances which prevent all members 
of the board to “sign on the dotted line.” 
but upon closer examination and the right 
kind of pressure from the president or fellow 
directors, these obstacles most often are 
overcome. 


The time may come when trust companies 
may make conditional the election of a new 
member or re-election of old members, the 
writing of wills naming such institutions. 
The end justifies the means. There is 
nothing more deplorable or embarrassing 
to the trust department of a trust company 
or bank than to have one of the directors 
pass away and either die intestate or name 
some other institution or individual as 
executor and trustee. Instances come per- 
sistently to hand where directors, and even 
presidents of banks and trust companies, 
leave wills naming individuals and _ their 
wives. The more important or influential 
in a community such recalcitrants may be, 
the greater the injury to the institution with 
which he has been associated as a director 
or executive officer. A call for a showof hands 
at a recent gathering of trust officers re- 
vealed a surprising number of delinquents. 

One trust company in the Middle West 
which has enrolled every member of its 
board, accomplished that result through 
the perseverance of the president, who did 
not stand on conventionalities and made 
the appeal of high grounds of duty and good 
faith. He proceeded on the conviction that 
if an officer or director did not possess 
enough faith in the company which he 
served he was also unworthy of holding an 
official position or seat on the board. This 
reasoning may be logically pursued to the 
point that where a trust department does 
not possess the qualities to command the 
confidence of directors and officers, it should 
either be reorganized or cease to function. 


ORATORY VERSUS PRACTICAL 
DEBATE 


HERE is one outstanding impression 
IT| to be gained from state bankers’ con- 
ventions and regional trust confer- 
ences which have been conducted this 
season. High-flown oratory and addresses 
which impart only glittering generalities, 
seem to be going to the discard. Carefully 
and well-written papers on practical topics 
and based upon investigation and experi- 
ence, still hold their place and deservedly so. 
But there is now a marked tendency at these 
conventions and conferences to “‘get down to 
brass tacks”. 


Trust conferences have led the way in 
this desirable change. While the program- 
makers still seek prepared papers from 
authorities on different subjects, much more 
time is devoted to “open forum” discussions 
and “demonstrations” carried on in collo- 
quial manner which dramatize actual in- 
cidentals and handlings of problems. This 
tendency isin the right direction. Very often 
those who have the most experience are 
reticent and are brought to their feet only 
by means of animated debate. 





FRANK B. KELLOGG 


Former Secretary of State and co-author of the Kellogg- 
Briand Treaty, who has succeeded Judge Charles Evans 
Hughes as a judge of the World Court 
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PENSIONS AND INSURANCE FOR 
BANK EMPLOYEES 
ROVISION for bank employees who 
IP have reached advanced age after 
many years of faithful labor, is a 
matter of moral obligation as well as of 
sound economic principle which no bank or 
trust company management should fail to 
recognize. The roster of American banks 
and trust companies which have established 
pension plans, old-age retirement funds and 
group life insurance, is large and constantly 
growing. But there are still a great many 
banking institutions where no provisions of 
this nature have been introduced. Experi- 
ence has shown that banks can well afford to 
be generous toward superannuated em- 
ployees. Such policy makes for staff eff- 
ciency, loyalty and wholesome personnel 
relations, the absence of which are likely to 
find reflection in earning capacity. 

The American Bankers Association could 
render no greater service to the banking 
fraternity of the country than to foster the 
adoption of practical plans for pensioning 
and insuring the lives of bank employees. 
The subject acquires renewed interest be- 
cause of merger trends and problems of bank 
management, wherein the fate of old em- 
ployees is only too often ignored. There is 
nothing more pathetic than a worn-out and 
aged bank employee who finds himself and 
his family deprived of the means of inde- 
pendent existence. His salary, in many in- 
stances, has not been sufficient to enable 
him to lay up a savings account or build up 
even a moderate estate. 

In England and other European countries 
there is hardly a good-sized bank which does 
not operate a pension or old-age retirement 
fund. The same universal recognition of 
such duty toward old employees should 
obtain in the United States, especially in 
large institutions which have staffs number- 
ing hundreds and even thousands. While 
it is true that most of the big banks and 
trust companies have adopted some plan, 
embracing either group life insurance or 
pensions, there should be no exception. 

The president of the American Bankers 
Association, Mr. John G. Lonsdale, set a 
good example when he affixed his signature 
several months ago to an agreement which 
provides for retirement annuities, life in- 
surance, weekly income in case of sickness or 
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non-occupational accidents, total and per- 
manent disability payments and free nursing 
service to the employees of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company of 
St. Louis. This program, which is said to 
be the first of its type adopted by any finan- 
cial institution west of the Mississippi River, 
creates protection the cost of which is met 
jointly by the bank and employees. It is 
similar to plans which obtain in a number 
of other banking institutions and in large 
industrial concerns. 
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AIDING LAWYERS TO DRAFT 
SOUND WILLS AND TRUST 
INSTRUMENTS 

DIRECT approach to assisting law- 
yers in the writing of seasoned and 

adjudicated legal forms, including 
wills and instruments of trust, has been suc- 
cessfully developed by the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, California. 
It is significant that the printed book of 
specimen forms of wills and trusts, prepared 
and distributed by the bank, is in accord- 
ance with the full approval of the trustees 
of the Los Angeles County Bar Association. 
The manner in which this service has been 
received by lawyers throughout Southern 
California is an assurance of the growing 
spirit of cooperation to serve the public by 
crystalizing the best experience in adminis- 
tration of estates and wills with enlightened 
legal practice. There is here no suspicion 
or feeling on the part of the legal fraternity 
that trust departments are attempting 
practice of the law. 

The Security-First National Bank states, 
in the foreward of its revised 1929 edition, 
that this book of forms is put out purely in a 
spirit of helpfulness to lawyers, taking cog- 
nizance of latest changes in statutes as well 
as court rulings, making for the minimiz- 
ing of legal friction and more efficient and 
expeditious administration of estates and 
trusts. The book shows various forms of 
devises and bequests for charitable pur- 
poses as well as standardized clauses in 
wills: full management trust, custodian ac- 
count, various forms of life insurance and 
business trusts, real estate subdivision trust 
and different short forms of trust. The 
example set by the Los Angeles bank is one 
that may well be generally adopted. 
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PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT 
EMPLOYEES’ CONTESTS 


OME excellent advice is embodied in 
a recent report of the Research Com- 

mittee of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association regarding the residual results 
from employees’ contests for new banking 
accounts and the manner in which they 
should and should not be conducted. The 
committee studied 116 replies to question- 
naires. They revealed instance where such 
contests have met with a considerable 
degree of success. The great majority of 
replies, however, indicated that no intelli- 
gent survey was made of the actual num- 
ber of accounts that “‘stick,’’ the cost of 
campaigns, and that no effort was made to 
prepare employees for selling services, uti- 
lizing a well-cordinated campaign of adver- 
tising, or mapping out prospects. 

The committee concludes that the best 
success has been obtained by a systematic 
sales program, tied to a well worked out ad- 
vertising plan, and in which all the facilities 
and avenues of business of the institution 
are used concurrently, not for a few days, 
but consistently and with ever increasing 
effort throughout the year. Accounts ob- 
tained merely through friendship, instead 
of actual value of service, are not apt to 
remain, and much of the business brought 
in by sporadic drives is found later to be 
unprofitable and undesirable. The wisest 
course would seem to be to train clerks and 
other contact men as to all the various 
types of the bank’s services and to predicate 
advancement upon development of the 


sales instinct in the performance of routine 
duties. 
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EXIT THE PRIVATE BANKER 


HE private banker who enjoyed the 
privilege of handling deposits free 

from capital responsibility or official 
supervision and who was at one time a 
mighty figure in American communities, 
is on the road to extinction and deservedly 
so. The New York Legislature passed 
amendments at the last session, effective 
July 31st, which increased the pressure upon 
the relatively few remaining private bankers 
in this state which accept deposits, by in- 
creasing capital requirements and imposing 
other restrictions. Last accounts showed 
that seventeen private bankers, as dis- 
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tinguished from investment bankers, threw 
up the sponge last year, leaving only 54, of 
which eleven are in Manhattan. It is ex- 
pected that the new requirements will 
materially reduce the number during the 
next twelve months. 

The latest summary by the Comptroller 
of the Currency shows since 1922 the number 
of reporting private banks in the United 
States has decreased from 673 with re- 
sources of $185,000,000, to 391 with re- 
sources of $156,000,000. In many states 
there are now laws prohibiting private 
deposit banking and in others laws have 
been made so strict as to force private 
bankers to either quit or accept the alterna- 
tive of incorporation which involves capital 
responsibility and state supervision. It is 
noteworthy that since 1893 there have been 
984 failures of private banks involving 
approximately half a billion of deposits. 
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CATHECHISM FOR THE BANK’S 
INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 


SPECIAL committee appointed by 
the Savings Bank Division of the 

American Bankers Association gave 
considerable time and study to preparing 
a report intended to be helpful to the aver- 
age bank or trust company in seeking both 
safety and profit in the handling of the in- 
stitution’s investment acccount. The results 
of the study are boiled down in the following 
standards: 

Buy only securities of leading companies 
in sound and essential industries. 

Have not over 5% of the total in any one 
company. However, care should be taken 
that too many issues are not included. As 
the list becomes larger, it is better to in- 
crease the amount of those already held 
than to add new issues. 

Keep a large percentage in government 
and other sound, active market bonds, the 
remainder in well secured but not so active 
issues giving a higher return, to bring up 
the average yield. 

Hold a fair percentage of low coupon 
bonds which are selling at heavy discounts. 

Do not continue to hold an issue which is 
selling materially above its investment 
value, either because of unusual demand or 
sinking fund operations. 

Do not hesitate to take a loss if the se- 
curity is doubtful. 
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TAXATION OF FUNDED 
INSURANCE TRUSTS 


HE Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
in the recent case of Estate of P. L. 
Logan, deceased, handed down a 
decision of wide interest to corporate fidu- 
ciaries in which it was ruled that a funded 
life insurance trust established by the de- 
cedent in his lifetime was not subject to 
transfer inheritance taxes. The case is a 
particularly important one because of the 
questions of control over the trust property 
which were involved and decided. The 
donor delivered approximately $30,000 in 
securities to the trustee to use the income 
thereon for the payment of life insurance 
premiums on policies incorporated in the 
trust, any surplus income to be paid over 
to the donor’s wife. There was no power 
of revocation contained in the instrument 
but there was a provision that during his 
lifetime the donor must be consulted regard- 
ing investment changes and only those 
having his written approval made. 
It was contended on the part of the tax 
autnorities that the transfer was not in- 
tended ‘to, and did not, have the effect of 


depriving the donor of legal enjoyment of 


the fund during his lifetime. It was urged 
that by directing the use of the income of 
the trust to pay the premiums on his life 
insurance policies he retained some enjoy- 
ment or beneficial interest in it; that the 
payment of the premiums from the income 
of the trust fund relieved him from per- 
sonally meeting his obligations on those 
contracts. It was further contended that 
the retention of the power to control the 
investment policy was such reservation of 
control as made ineffectual a complete 
divorce of ownership. 

In holding against the taxability of the 
trust, the court pointed out that the pos- 
session and ultimate enjoyment of the 
corpus passed from the Donor when the 
trust was established. He could not have 
received directly any of the income and all 
the policies were irrevocably committed to 
the custody of the trustee, although in fact, 
the power to change the beneficiary was 
reserved to the Donor on the policies. 
However, since this power was not exer- 
cised, it did not survive him and became a 
dead thing. It concluded-that no interest in 
the ownership of the trust property was 


retained by the Donor and at his death 
there was no interest in it to pass from him 
to the living. 
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CHARITABLE LEGACIES IN 
NEW YORK 


HARITABLE institutions in New 
York are not entitled to a propor- 

tionate share in the increase in gross 
value of an estate over the worth at the 
time of the decedent’s death where the 
legacy under the will bequeaths one-half of 
the estate to charities, according to a recent 
decision in the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court. The case involved the 
well-known New York rule that no person 
having a husband, wife, child or parent may 
leave more than one-half of his estate to 
charitable institutions. 

In this case one half of the estate was 
left to the Southern Baptist Convention 
and the balance to the sole surviving heir 
and next of kin. Between the date of death 
and the date of distribution there was a 
total increase in the gross value of the estate 
over its worth at the date of the decedent’s 
death of over $190,000. The charitable in- 
stitution contended that it was entitled to 
one-half of this increase since it was clearly 
the intention of the testatrix to give one 
half of her estate to this institution. 


It was held, however, that this position 
was untenable. The statute limited the 
legacies which charitable and religious in- 
stitutions might receive to one half of the 
value of the estate determined as of the 
date of death. The court conceded that 
it was clear from a reading of the will that 
the fundamental purpose of the testatrix 
was to divide her estate into two equal 
parts, one for the charity and the other for 
the sole heir. There was no intention 
shown to dispose of any excess over half 
for the benefit of the sole heir. 

The situation is not unlike that which 
occurs when a residuary estate is given to 
more than one person distributively and not 
as a class, and the legacy of one such dis- 
tributive part of the residue lapses. The 
lapsed legacy does not fall into the shares 
of the legatees of other distributive parts of 
the residue, but an intestacy results as to 
such lapsed legacy as a “residue of a 
residue.” 
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SYMPOSIUM 
ON 


“IS STANDARDIZATION OF TRUST LAW AND 
TRUST INSTRUMENTS EITHER ADVIS- 
ABLE OR PRACTICABLE?” 


VARYING VIEWPOINTS EXPRESSED BY LEADING TRUST OFFICERS 
OF THE COUNTRY 


(Eprror’s Note: The following represents a selection of typical letters received from 
more than one hundred trust officers throughout the United States in reply to a query 
propounded by the publisher of Trust CoMPANIES as to the advisability or practicability 
of advocating a greater degree of uniformity or standardization in the law of trusts and 


in the construction of trust instruments. 


The subject acquires 


timeliness because of 


various movements to redraft the law of trusts and attempts to standardize trust instru- 
ments. The fact that there is considerable difference of opinion among experienced trust 
officers, as indicated by the following comments, emphasizes the wisdom of crystallizing 
and enlisting the sound judgment of those engaged in trust administration, insofar as 
possible, in order that any efforts toward unification of substantive or administrative 
trust law shall be kept within the safe bounds of practical requirements, rather than 
left solely to legislative and legalistic determination.) 


Joseph N. Babcock, Vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York: 

“There is no doubt in my mind that if a 
standard and uniform trust act were for- 
mulated which would permit the creation of 
trusts for any number of lives in being and 
twenty-one years thereafter, and would al- 
low a reasonable accumulation of income, as 
is now the rule in many states, and if such 
act were adopted in this state, that it would 
be a great advantage to fiduciary institutions 
in this state. 

“The present restriction to two lives in 
being at the date of the trust instrument, 
or, in the case of testamentary trusts, at the 
date of death, whatever may have been the 
reason for same in the past, does not seem 
to me to accomplish any beneficent purpose 
or avoid any danger to the body politie at 
this stage of the world’s progress. The ac- 
cumulation of income at least during the life 
of the trustor would only enable him to do 
through a trust agreement what he can do 
individually and what every man ought to 
do: that is, save part of his earnings and 
build up an estate for the benefit of his de- 
pendents, and to replace his earning power 
when he has gone. 

“Such changes in the law would stimulate 
the making of voluntary trusts in this state 
and would be of particular advantage in the 


creation of funded insurance trusts, which 
now labor under the disadvantage that the 
income of the trust cannot be applied directly 
to the payment of premiums, unless the poli- 
cies are actually assigned to and belong to 
the trust during trustor’s lifetime. 

“IT do not know how far it is proposed to 
standardize trust instruments themselves. 
I should doubt that this is very feasible or 
desirable. However, I foresee no danger 
from the standpoint that incompetent insti- 
tutions might be encouraged to seek business 
on the same plane as our more experienced 
and established trust companies and banks, 
as has been suggested. Certainly our experi- 
enced fiduciaries have nothing to fear from 
the competition of less efficiently operated 
institutions, while a more general under- 
standing of the principles underlying trust 
service and a simplification of the laws relat- 
ing thereto would undoubtedly tend to mini- 
mize the hazards of administration and to 
reduce delays and litigation arising from 
poorly drawn instruments.” 


Merrel P. Callaway, Vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York: 

“IT have not given much thought to the 

question of the wisdom of formulating a uni- 

form law of trusts for adoption by the vari- 


ous states. My inclination, however, is 
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against the wisdom of endeavoring to reduce 
the law of trusts to statutory form. 

“The law of trusts, as it now exists, is a 
development of many years, developing from 
precedent to precedent, and we now have a 
fairly definite and well understood body of 
trust law. To endeavor to codify this law, 
and reduce it to statutory form, has to my 
mind possibilities of considerable evil. Any 
uniform law of trusts in which so many dif- 
ferent aspects of trust law must be reduced 
to a common form might be so restricted, 
and might so limit the efficient and respon- 
sible trustee that difficulty would be had in 
the administration of trusts. The law natu- 
rally would not be drawn so much with the 
efficient and responsible trustee in mind, as 
it would with the inefficient and uninformed 
trustee in mind, and to protect a part of the 
public from the latter might work greatly 
to the disadvantage of the remaining public. 

“It is stated in your letter that one of the 
arguments in favor of a uniform trust act 
is to minimize litigation resulting from poor- 
ly drawn trust instruments. I do not see 
how any such result can be accomplished 
unless it were possible to incorporate in such 
uniform act forms to be used for trusts. 
which obviously could not be done. There 
are matters in the present state of the law 
which might be advantageously corrected, 
but these matters for the most part can be 
corrected by statutory changes in the states 
where the condition exists, and the desirabil- 
ity for such changes should not be allowed 
to affect the greater question of trying to 
reduce all trust law into some general statu- 
tory form.” 


From the Trust Officer of a New York Trust 
Company: 

“It is my own feeling that if we might 

eventually procure in this country a uniform 

Trustees Act to be adopted by the several 


states there would be many 
few if any 
remark in 


advantages and 
disadvantages. Although you 
your letter that a uniform Act 
might encourage incompetent institutions to 
seek business on the same plane as our more 
experienced and established trust companies, 
it would be my opinion that trusts created 
to function under such an Act and to be ad- 
ministered by our smaller and perhaps in- 
experienced trust companies would be better 
protected under the complete and carefully 
developed language which would be found 
in a standard document. 


“It is my understanding that provisions of 
this uniform trust would .be all-embracing 
and cover almost every administrative fea- 
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ture except, of course, the distribution of 
property and income, so that by incorporating 
by reference such standard trust in the ordi- 
nary trust for family or charitable purposes 
the attorney for the settler and the trust com- 
pany would require little ingenuity in devis- 
ing suitable provisions for the trust. This 
brings up for consideration the attitude 
which we might expect from the Bar, for the 
adoption of such a standard form would 
in many cases simplify the legal work in- 
volved in the preparation of trust instru- 
ments and take from such instruments the 
individuality of legal expression which is so 
frequently cherished by lawyers. 

“In conclusion, let me state that I should 
be in favor of the adoption of a uniform 
Trustees Act, but I feel sure that there will 
be considerable resistance to the adoption of 
such a law throughout the country, so that 
in the organization of the proper bodies and 
committees to further this cause we should 
be certain that the universal form to be sub- 
mitted is as nearly perfect as possible and 
has the support of the trust fraternity as a 
whole.” 


Orrin R. Judd, Vice-president and Trust Offi- 


cer of the Irving Trust Company of New 
York: 


“So many questions are involved in the 
suggestion of a ‘uniform trust act’ that I 
hesitate to express any opinion as to the wis- 
dom of attempting to standardize trust in- 
struments or the law relating to trusts. I 
think it would be wise to wait for the report 
of the Committee of the Council of the 
American Law Institute which you say is 
now engaged in drafting ‘a restatement of 
the law of trusts.’ 

“As you doubtless know, the so-called law 
of trusts has been the subject of many trea- 
tises, running into thousands of pages, and I 
do not quite see how it could be codified or 
boiled down into a single act. The principles 
underlying trusts dovetail into many 
branches of the law and I question the wis- 
dom of trying to make it easy for those who 
are not lawyers to draw trust agreements. 
Only an experienced lawyer should attempt 
this kind of work.” 


Charles E. Rogerson, President Boston Safe 


Deposit and Trust Company, Boston, 
Mass.: 


“My own view is that there is no necessity 
in formulating and advocating a uniform 
law of Trusts or Trustor-Trustees Act and 
that it is unwise so to do. There is no de- 
mand for uniformity in such matters which 
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at all corresponds with the demand for uni- 
formity with respect to negotiable instru- 
ments, bills of lading or such like things 
Which are dealt with all over the United 
States. Trusts are matters of local inter- 
est and are of such a fundamental nature 
that it would be extremely difficult to com- 
pose the varying ideas with respect to them 
sufficiently to embody them into an Act which 
could be adopted in identical form in the 
various states. 

“With respect to the administration of 
trusts, powers of trustees and things of that 
sort, such as are included in the English 
Trustees’ Act, I feel that our situation is 
such that it would be unwise to adopt any- 
thing similar to the English Act. Our laws 
with regard to management have been broad 
and liberal. There would, as you suggest, 
be hesitation to embody in many wills the 
broad powers and discretions which the Eng- 
lish Act gives to trustees. By adopting such 
an Act we would merely transfer the burden 
in drawing wills from one hand to the other 
—that is, we would have to work just as 
hard, to take away from the trustee the pow- 
ers given him in the Act as we now work 
to give to the trustee the powers we want 
him to have, which either the common law 
or the statute does not now give him. Our 
last state might very well be worse than 
our first. Moreover, most of our litigation 
concerns the disposition of the property—not 
its management, and thus the lessening of 
litigation would not be brought about. I 
therefore do not feel in sympathy with the 
Suggestion of the uniform acts.” 


Judge H. L. Standeven, Executive Vice-presi- 


dent of Exchange Trust Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma: 


“There is no business fraught with such 


great potential liability as that of a trust 
company doing a general fiduciary business. 
The general responsibility of the trust com- 
pany is becoming greater and greater all of 
the time. In a recent article in Trust Com- 
PANIES there is discussed a case in which 
a trustee is liable for loss on stocks held 
by it, even where the will or deed of trusé 
authorizes the trustee to hold such stocks. 
In other words, the courts hold that even 
in the face of discretionary clauses in a 
will, the trustee is still responsible if a loss 
occurs to the beneficiary. 

“T think a uniform law on trusts and trus- 
tees would be very valuable in minimizing 
the liability of trustees in the handling of 
this class of business. I't would be a great 
help to trust officers in assisting them in 
making decisions as to what is the best 
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course to pursue in a given case. For illus- 
tration, take the matter of cash and stock 
dividends. We have three different, distinct 
rules in the United States, one known as the 
Massachusetts rule, another as the Pennsyl- 
vania rule, and the third as the Kentucky 
rule. Each of these general rules has many 
exceptions and trust officers are at a loss 
to know just how to handle dividends, both 
cash and stock, as between life tenant and 
remainderman. This can be eliminated by a 
uniform principal and income act, and work 
is now being done toward this end, through 
committees of various organizations. A uni- 
form trust act, in my judgment, would be 
very helpful and, while there might be some 
objections to it I think the advantages would 
so far outweigh the objections that it would 
be a very constructive piece of work for the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association to undertake or assist 
in.” 


I. F. Freiberger, Vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company: 


“T can see no imperative need for a statu- 
tory uniform law of trusts and I am not 
persuaded that it is advisable to endeavor 
to secure such. There clearly was a need for 
a uniform negotiable instrument act and 
great benefit has been derived from its en- 
actment in so many states. The subject of 
that legislation touches upon the matter of 
interstate commerce and affected every busi- 
ness house and almost every citizen of the 
different states. 

“Trusts, on the other hand, are purely lo- 
calized in each state according to the domi- 
cile of the trustee where the trust is to be 
executed. In the states by and large there 
is little legislation covering the operation of 
trusts and the relationship between the trus- 
tee and the beneficiary. This, of course, has 
resulted from the equitable jurisdiction of 
the courts, and I am inclined to believe that 
in no branch of our jurisprudence are there 
more thoroughly considered and reasoned 
decisions than those rendered in trust mat- 
ters. ° Of course, it is to be regretted that on 
certain more or less evenly balanced ques- 
tions the courts of some states have taken 
divergent views. But to enact a code merely 
to reconcile the holdings in those different 
states would be of little value to their citi- 
zens, Since the trusts in those states are al- 
ready governed by the law as established one 
way or another. There is no reason why the 
citizens of Pennsylvania cannot be as happy 
under the rule there pertaining to stock divi- 
dends as the citizens of Massachusetts are 
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under its rule. It seems to me, moreover, 
that such a code would necessarily be brief 
and touch upon but the few high spots as it 
were, met with in every day administration. 
It is to be presumed that those fundamental 
principles of each state are already thorough- 
ly understood by the trustees there located. 

“From these considerations, it seems to me 
only waste effort to call upon the legisla- 
tures of all the states merely for the sake 
of making laws uniform with each other in 
the different states. Certainly there will be 
new questions arising even in those states 
where trusts have long been in vogue and 
in some of the newer states fundamental 
questions may appear for the first time. To 
draft a code to cover all possible questions 
is an impossibility and if anything approach- 
ing that were enacted, it would probably re- 
sult only in a greater number of decisions 
necessitated by the construction of the code 
itself. 

“To my way of thinking, the law of trusts. 
like most other property rights, should re- 
main a subject of each separate state’s ow: 
peculiar province. Since trusts do not wanr- 
der about, there is no real call for making 
the same rule to preyail in Maine as in Cali- 
fornia.” 


Ralph Stone, Chairman of the Board, Detroit 


and Security Trust Company, Detroit, 
Mich.: 


“IT have your letter asking for some ex- 
pression upon the subject of a uniform law 


of trusts, etc. I hardly believe I am quali- 
fied to express an opinion upon it without 
a great deal of study. I might, however, 
make the following observations about it: 
“T cannot think of any statement of law 
which would be more difficult to draw, nor 
one which it would be more difficult and al- 
most impossible to have enacted in all or 
even a majority of the states. You are fa- 
miliar, of course, with the exceedingly slow 
progress made in bringing about uniform 
laws upon other subjects. The one upon 
which there should have been most general 
agreement, that of negotiable instruments, 
Was an exceedingly difficult thing to bring 
about, and I think you and I and our chil- 
dren and grandchildren will be dust before 
there will be a uniform Law of Trusts. 
“In your letter you say that ‘a uniform 
trust act is advocated as necessary to mini- 
mize litigation resulting from poorly drawn 
trust instruments and likewise eliminate de- 
lays and hazards of administration.’ I be- 
lieve nothing can cure a poorly drawn trust 
agreement. They might be drawn under a 
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uniform trust act as well as under the pres- 
ent laws. 

“Existing laws are difficult enough to in- 
terpret, but there is at least a body of court 
interpretations which furnishes a fair guide 
to trustees in the operation of trusts. A uni- 
form state law, if it ever should be passed, 
would be only the basis for a new body of 
interpretations by courts, and for no one 
knows how many years, trustees would be 
in doubt as to their powers and duties and 
liabilities under such a new uniform law, 
and perhaps more in doubt than they are 
now under the existing law. I realize that 
the same comment can be made with respect 
to any kind of uniform state law, but I think 
it applies particularly to such a law relating 
to trusts.” 


John N. Stalker, President of Union Guardian 
Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 

“As I understand it the work on which 
the American Law Institute is engaged, in 
preparing a ‘Restatement of the Law of 
Trusts’ is not intended to be legislative in 
character, but merely a compilation, analy- 
sis and digest, if you please, of what the 
law of trusts really is. This of course is a 
most commendable piece of work, will be 
very helpful indeed to the trust fraternity, 
and should be heartily encouraged. 

“As regards a uniform trust law for adop- 
tion by the legislatures of the several states, 
I think the matter is one which is worthy 
of consideration both by the Bar Associa- 
tion and the American Bankers Association. 
There can be no question about the desira- 
bility and practical convenience of having 
the laws in the various states uniform on 
this subject as they have been made uniform 
on a few other subjects. We must of course 
recognize that there are likely to be dif- 
ferences of opinion in different sections of 
the country as to what constitute proper 
trust investments and also that there may 
in some localities be a certain reluctance to 
approve the substitution of a brand new 
law for old laws which have been thorough- 
ly tested by the courts. 


Gwilym A. Price, Vice-president and Trust 
Officer, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

“T note that a Committee of the Council 
of the American Law Institute is now en- 
gaged in drafting a so-called ‘Restatement 
of the Law of Trusts,’ which embraces ex- 
press private trusts, charitable and other con- 
structive trusts; also that, at the next an- 
nual meeting of the Trust Company Division 
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of the American Bankers Association action 
is contemplated for the creation of a special 
committee to cooperate with a committee of 
the National Council on Uniform State Laws 
for the purpose of formulating a standard 
and uniform trust act which will define trust 
powers and responsibilities. 

“I favor an attempt to standardize the law 
of trusts. I think it is generally agreed that 
most—if not all—of the uniform state laws 
turned out to date and put into effect by the 
various states have been well drawn and 
have served good purposes. The Negotiable 
Instruments Act, the uniform Partnership 
Act, and the reciprocity acts relating to 
state inheritance taxes on intangible per- 
sonal property, and others, have all served 
very useful purposes. It is true that legis- 
lation alone cannot guarantee efficient, safe 
and economical trust service, but a well 
studied uniform trust act might well serve 
as a beacon to guide both experienced and 
inexperienced trust companies, and to put 
the law relating to trusts on the same foot- 
ing in the various states. 

“In 1915 the governor of Pennsylvania ap- 
pointed a commission to codify and revise 
the law of decedents’ estates, whether tes- 
tate or intestate. In 1917, as a result of that 
commission, which consisted of Judge John 
Marshall Gest, Hon. George E. Alter, and 
Hon. Thomas J. Baldridge, the General <As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania passed seven Acts of 
Assembly, known respectively as the Intes- 
tate Act, the Wills Act, the Fiduciaries Act, 
the Partition Act, the Revised Price Act, the 
Register of Wills Act and the Orphans Court 
Act. These seven acts have been a great aid 
to the lawyers and trust companies of Penn- 
Sylvania. The work was done in a masterly 
way, and there has been very little—if any— 
criticism of the work of the commission. If 
the proposed uniform Trust Act is worked 
out with the same thoroughness and ability 
I have no doubt that it 


will be generally 
approved.” 


William H. Baden, Vice-president and Trust 
Officer of the Washington Loan and 
Trust Company of Washington, D. C.: 

“We recognize that there are some objec- 
tions to uniform laws applicable to trusts or 
trusteeships, and that different localities 
have different problems confronting them. 

For illustration, in a community such as 


Washington there is a large transient popu- 


lation, changing according to political ad- 
ministration of the government, diplomatic 
representatives, a wealthy class of persons 
who have earned their money elsewhere and 
though domiciled here, residing here only the 
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winter season, and then the greater part of 
the population being of a salaried class, gov- 
ernmentally and privately employed. Not 
distant from here in Virginia and in certain 
sections of Maryland is an agricultural class. 
Some distance off, a manufacturing class. 

“These three classes of many throughout 
the country have different customs, different 
ideas about the use of trusts. The agricul- 
tural class usually prefer to make direct dis- 
tribution of an estate after death as prompt- 
ly as possible; the wealthy class wish to 
delay the distribution as long as possible; 
and the salaried class, having so limited 
means, that it is often difficult to determine 
whether the prompt or delayed distribution 
is the better. 3ut notwithstanding all of 
these complications we think that uniform 
laws affecting the administration of funds 
in trusts, the forms of trust agreements and 
the practices and responsibilities of trustees, 
would have such decided advantage to bene- 
ficiaries as well as trustees that the disad-_ 
vantages had better be disregarded. t 

“Washington, as the Capitol of the nation, 
receives annually classes of persons from 
all the other sections of this country and it 
is not only interesting but sometimes most 
perplexing to deal with them, because of the 
different customs, seemingly used for the 
placing of funds in trust outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. People appear to be in- 
clined to continue any practice to which they 
have been accustomed, and therefore some- 
one from the North Pacific coast, or the 
North Atlantic Coast or from the Gulf states 
may have different ideas about the duration 
of trust funds, for instance, which vary so 
noticeably as you know—in this city, for a 
life or lives in being and twenty-one years 
thereafter; in New York for only two lives; 
and in other states varying further. To ex- 
plain to a prospective client why a trust 
may not continue for a period beyond the 
local law is often perplexing to the client 
and likewise very unsatisfactory to us. It 
does seem to us that if there were sufficient 
uniformity in the laws applicable to trusts, 
clients could more readily understand the 
advantages of the trust and that the interest 
of the beneficiaries as a class would prob- 
ably be better subserved. 

“The following illustration may be sub- 
mitted to show the disadvantages of differ- 
ent laws affecting the duration of trust 
funds; 

“In the District of Columbia, a trust may 
be made for illustration, to endure during 
the life of the widow, the children.of the 
decedent and his grandchildren and even 
his great-grandchildren if it so happens in 
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the family relations that, at the time the 
agreement is made, there are great-grandchil- 
dren. The number of persons involved in 
this relationship, the widow, children, as- 
suming that there are three or four chil- 
dren, five or six grandchildren and one or 
two great-grandchildren, would involve the 
lives of ten or twelve people, the number of 
course, is without limit. The trust created 
in the district affecting the major part of the 
estate of this hypothetical case, which in 
reality occurs quite frequently, could be 
made to endure until the death of the sur- 
vivor of the group of twelve or more per- 
sons and twenty-one years thereafter. 
“Though the main part of this estate may 
be administered in the District of Columbia, 
it may happen, however, as quite often oc- 
curs that there is real estate in some other 
jurisdiction in which, as in the case of New 
York, we understand a trust agreement may 
endure for only two lives. Therefore, the 
situation can readily occur by which the 
estate being valid and operative in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may have real estate lo- 
cated in New York or elsewhere where the 
statutory period for a trust fund is less and 
therefore insofar as the real estate located 
in the foreign jurisdiction is concerned, the 
trust agreement operating in the District of 


Columbia may be invalid, and/or operative 
at the place of the situs of the real estate. 
This produces an awkward situation and has 


occurred in actual administration of trust 

funds applicable to the portion of the estate 

located in the District of Columbia and not 
so operative as to real estate located else- 
where.”’ — 

Edgar Stark, Vice-president and Trust Offi- 
cer of the Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, O.: 

“As to a Uniform Law of Trusts or Trus- 
tors-Trustees Act for adoption by the vari- 
ous states, it seems to me it would not be 
advisable but might complicate the situa- 
tion, as such an act would no doubt be dif- 
ferently construed in various States. 

“A Standard and Uniform Trust Indenture 
is not only impractical, but practically im- 
possible, as no two trusts are alike and con- 
ditions vary materially. The most trouble- 
some estates that come into our hands for 
administration are those under wills made 
out on a printed form which are offered for 
sale as other commodities, for the reason 
that no one set form covers all cases. How- 
ever, I may be too conservative, in fact, I am 
sometimes accused of being ultra-conserva- 
tive, but from my experience of more than 
thirty-five years in a fiduciary trust busi- 
ness, I have found that it pays.” 
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George B. Luhman, President of the First 
Wisconsin Trust Company of Milwaukee: 
“Uniform laws should fundamentally be 
based upon uniform conditions and uniform 
requirements. There is a serious question as 
to whether the conditions and requirements 
throughout the several states are uniform. 
It is not improbable that serious and con- 
trolling differences may exist. Even if we 
were to assume the proper basis for such 
uniform legislation, would it be expedient 
to adopt it? Experience teaches that the 
extension of authority for trustees to invest 
funds under statutory limitations has not 
always met with the benefits anticipated. 
Institutions lacking in personnel, organiza- 
tion and judgment have, naturally, blindly 
followed legislative requirements and quali- 
fications without regard to other conditions. 
It is not improbable that similar results 
might follow in this instance. Legislative 
rules and inhibitions should not be substi- 
tuted for the experience of those qualified 
and trained in trust administration.” 


Robert C. Dunn, Vice-president of the Ohio 


Savings Bank and Trust Company of 
Toledo, Ohio. 


“The advisability or inadvisability of a 
statutory Uniform Law of Trusts, would of 
course, depend largely on the act itself. An 
attempt to codify existing laws, always en- 
tails the hazard of bringing into question 
existing precedents, because of some new 
wording in the enactment. On the other 
hand, so much of our law regarding trusts 
was adopted or pronounced in a period be- 
fore the development of modern corporate 
fiduciaries, that it often is difficult of appli- 
‘ation to present day conditions. A Uniform 
Trust Act would assist materially in clari- 
fying this situation. I favor an attempt to 
draft such an act, and if it seems to reason- 
ably meet both phases of this situation, urge 
its enactment by the states.” 


Frederick H. Behrends, Vice-president and 
Trust Officer, California Trust Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

“T am heartily in favor of there being 
formulated and adopted by as many states as 
possible a standard and uniform trust act 
which will define trust powers and responsi- 
bilities. It is undoubtedly true that the 
courts generally have held that a_ trustee 
has implied authority to do such acts as may 
be necessary to make the trust effectual. 
The difficulty of the trustee in such cases i 
that it must determine at its peril whether 
the particular thing it desires to do is neces- 
sary or merely desirable. Invariably under 
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such circumstances the trustee will apply to 
the court for instructions in the particular 
case. This tends to delay and adds mate- 
rially to the expense of operation. 

“The older trust companies in the course 
of time have worked out standard para- 
graphs defining as clearly as possible all of 
the powers which they desire to have con- 
ferred upon them either under voluntary or 
testamentary trusts. Even so, situations 
arise from time to time that do not seem 
to be clearly covered in the clauses defining 
our powers. If this is true of the older or- 
ganizations it applies with even greater force 
to the newly organized trust company or 
department. Further, if we who are experts 
overlook certain powers in the voluntary 
trusts that we accept, there must be an 
even greater probability of the lack of de- 
sirable powers in testamentary trusts. They 
may be prepared by attorneys not thoroughly 
familiar with trust company operation. 

“Tt is true that no legislation can guar- 
antee efficient, safe and economical trust 
service. The only thing that legislation can 
do is to require a corporate trustee to have 
a sufficient capital structure, or to deposit 
sufficient security with the state treasurer 
to protect beneficiaries against potential 
losses that might occur if the particular cor- 
porate trustee were inefficient or negligent. 
A similar indemnification might well be re- 
quired of individual trustees. I do not feel 
that a uniform trust act would in any way 
encourage incompetent institutions to 
business. Any that might occur in 
such an event, however, would be more than 
offset by the most efficient and economical 
operation of the properly qualified trust com- 
pany or department, which is now spending 
money that should be saved to the estate in 
an effort to obtain the grant of a power or 
the approval of the exercise of the power 
that should have been contained in the orig- 
inal trust agreement or will. 

“If there can be worked out a uniform 
trustees act, and if there can be worked out 
a uniform principal and income act, I feel 
that a great service will have been rendered 
not only to trust companies and departments 
but also to the beneficiaries of all trusts for 
the benefits of all estates that are entrusted 
to us as well as to individual trustees.” 


seek 
losses 





Guy Newhall of the Massachusets Bar and 
Author of ‘Settlement of Estates:”’ 


“A certain amount of our Massachusetts 
law of trusts dealing with court procedure 
and with certain of the fundamental powers 
of trustees is statutory, but the bulk of our 
law is case law. If any attempt is to be made 
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to reduce the general law of trusts to a uni- 
form system it means a code, and I am not 
personally very keen on codes. 

“On the other hand I can see considerable 
advantage in uniform provisions among the 
different states governing the powers of trus- 
tees in such matters as selling, mortgaging, 
and leasing real estate, and disposing of per- 
sonal property, and further providing that 
purchasers need not see to the application of 
the proceeds. A uniform law on this point 
would, in my opinion, be very helpful, pro- 


vided the uniform laws were liberal. 
“Very likely there are other particular 
phases of trust problems which could be 


advantageously reduced to a uniform prac- 
tice. I believe, however, that the proposition 
should cover a limited field and not attempt 
much. When we get into such topics 
as investments and problems of capital and 
income generally, we are getting into a field 
where, in my opinion, it would be difficult 
to get any uniform action by the different 


states.” 


too 


From the Vice-president of a Boston Trust 
Company: 

“My first reaction, of course, is that trus- 
tees in Massachusetts operate under such fa- 
vorable conditions that a codification of trust 
laws which, as is always true in such cases 
would be a compromise affair, would prob- 
ably put on us restrictions to which we are 
not now subject. However, there are many 
points which for the sake of clarity should 
be uniform. I imagine that Massachusetts 
as a whole would agree on very many minor 
details, but would refuse absolutely to meet 
the other states on the major issue.” 


A. Key Foster, Assistant Trust Officer, Bir- 
mingham Trust & Savings Bank, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama: 

“I am not particularly impressed with the 
idea of uniformity in the law of trusts be- 
tween states except, of course, to some lim- 
ited extent. For instance, I see a great deal 
of advantage in the plan advocated by Dean 
Clark of Yale, upon which he has worked 
for a number of years, which is known as 
the ‘Uniform Income and Principal Act.’ 
Aside from this, it seems that trust laws 
should be made by the respective states to 
suit their respective problems. Of course it 
is very desirable to have the various states 
have reciprocal provisions so as to enable 
foreign trust companies to do business in 
various states. 

“The disadvantages to a uniform law of 
trusts, it seems to me, are to be found main- 
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ly in the difficulty of drafting an instru- 
ment applicable to all of the states without 
the necessity of many of the states having 
to make material concessions. For instance, 
it is perfectly feasible and proper in Ala- 
bama for a trust company to make invest- 
ments which will earn 6% per cent and 7 
per cent gross return whereas in New York 
51% per cent is considered a splendid return. 
The type of investments that are used by 
the trust companies in New York are not 
at all the type that would be used in Ala- 
bama. 

“T would like to qualify my first statement 
that I am opposed to a Uniform Trust Act 
by saying that if it is possible to adopt a 
Uniform Act, applicable only to the general 
principles of trusts leaving the detailed re- 
strictions to the various states, then I would 
be heartily in favor of a uniform act, but 
it has been my experience in the study of 
the Uniform Sales Act, that if the attempt 
were made to go into as much detail with 
regard to trust laws as has been attempted 
in the Uniform Sales Act, I am afraid that 
the more fortunate states, such as Alabama, 
would find themselves materially handi- 
sapped in their legitimate competition with 
the eastern states for trust work. 

“Please let me say that at the present 
time we need some drastic changes in the 
trust laws of this state which we hope to 
get at the next legislature, but knowing the 
difficulty which we are experiencing and 
will experience in having proper laws 
adopted in Alabama, I can readily imagine 
that it would be next to impossible to se- 
cure anything like a workable uniform law 
for all of the states.” 


Albert L. Grutz, Vice-president and Trust 
Officer, Title & Trust Company, Port- 
land, Oregon: 

“Nearly every line of business endeavor 
has been going through a change of what 
might be termed an evolution to suit modern 


conditions, Practically all lines of business 
have been able to enter this evolutionary 
period without legislation or radical changes 
in our laws. The business of administering 
estates and trusts is one line of endeavor, 
however, that has been handicapped by an- 
cient principles and archaic laws from siip- 
plying or rendering the class of services to 
which the public are entitled. 

“Our present laws relative to estates and 
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trusts were adopted before the advent of 
the modern corporate fiduciary. These laws 
were based on the theory of giving heirs and 
beneficiaries under trusts the utmost pro- 
tection that was possible considering the fac- 
tors of human errors and inexperience as 
well as the lack of financial responsibility. 

“Modern inventions have revolutionized 
business—we move faster, we live faster and 
modern business requires prompt action. 
Without changes in the laws under which 
estates and trusts are administered we can- 
not expect as fiduciaries with the same de- 
gree of efficiency, efficacy and promptness 
which has characterized the advancements 
in other lines of business. Inasmuch as the 
business of the fiduciary has necessarily been 
governed by laws and the laws at present 
do not fit the conditions of today, I recom- 
mend that steps be taken to change the laws. 

“IT do not recommend that the laws be 
changed overnight but that the subject of 
restating the law of trusts be given thorough 
study by a carefully selected joint committee 
of lawyers specializing on trust practice and 
trust officers assigned to the administration 
of estates and personal trusts. Such a com- 
mittee should be able to formulate an act 
or amendments to present laws that could be 
made to fit into the laws of practically every 
state. This act or amendments should be 
adopted in a comparatively few states and 
tried out before being adopted in all the 
states. Defects may be discovered and ad- 
vantage should be taken of all the experience 
that can be gained before making radical 
changes all over the nation.” 


From the Vice-president and Trust Officer 
of a New York Trust Company: 

“T am in favor of uniform legislation in 
the different states on a limited number of 
subjects such as routine banking practice 
covered by the Uniform Fiduciaries Act, but 
I feel that the results of attempts at uniform 
legislation on subjects which are extensive 
and complex has been unsatisfactory. I am 
not in favor of any attempt at uniformity 
in the Law of Trusts by legislation. The 
laws and decisions of the various states are 
already so widely at variance that in my 
opinion any attempt to render them uniform 
by legislation would result in confusion and 
do the cause of the trust companies more 
harm than good.” 
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THE TREATMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE NEW 


ESTATE TAX LAW OF 


NEW YORK 


AFFECTING LIFE INSURANCE PAYABLE TO NAMED BENEFICIARIES 
FRANKLIN W. GANSE, C.L.U. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 


(Eprror’s Note: The following article points out definitely the favorable treatment 
accorded to life insurance payable to named beneficiaries as compared with other assets 
under the operation of the New York Estate Tax Law which went into effect on Septem- 


ber 1, 1930. 


Mr. Ganse submits illustrative examples as to eremptions and dwells upon 


the stimulating effect which the liberal provisions of the new law should exert in encour- 


aging sale of life insurance and creation of insurance trusts. 


The article is particularly 


commended to the attention of New York fiduciaries and life underwriters.) 


ROBABLY it is permissible, even at 

this late day, to imagine that the 

United States Supreme Court may yet 
hold it unconstitutional to include life in- 
surance proceeds, paid to named beneficiaries, 
as a taxable estate asset for federal estate 
tax purposes. Might not the New York 
courts take the same position in a_ well- 
conducted under the new New York 
estate tax law? The question whether Con- 
gress, even when backed by the New York 
legislature, can constitutionally make such 
life insurance proceeds into estate assets, 
by merely saying so, has yet to be finally 
determined. Is it not as though these solemn 
but not infallible bodies had legislated to 
tax fruit, for instance, and had added that, 
“For the purposes of this act all flour shall 
be fruit?’ 

Sut that is a matter for the lawyers and 
the courts: only it may make a better case if 
it comes to the Federal Supreme Court from 
the New York state courts, and it may be 
that a struggle will be made against the tax- 
ation of such proceeds. This might be a 
good case for cooperation. 

Another question of interest is whether 
other states will follow New York in adopt- 
ing the estate instead of the succession tax. 
Such a step would indeed simplify the still 
complicated inheritance tax situation in this 
country, and may well be one of the 1931 
developments, especially as that is the odd 
year when the large majority of the state 
legislatures hold regular sessions. The treat- 
ment of all beneficiaries, including taxable 
charities, as of substantially one class 
throughout the country, and along lines par- 
allel to those of the federal estate tax, would 
certainly create a very different total result 
in many large estates. 


“ase 


New York Law More Liberal Than Federal 

But the purpose of this article is to dis- 
cuss very simply the treatment which life in- 
surance proceeds are to receive under the new 
New York estate tax law. This perhaps 
needs emphasizing, because many printed 
comments have assumed that under the new 
law, which parallels the federal estate tax 
law so generally, life insurance proceeds will 
be exempt only up to $40,000 if carried by 
the decedent on his own life, even if payable 
to named beneficiaries. This supposition was 
natural because the special 80 per cent state 
estate taxes, of which New York’s has been 
one, follow the federal in putting into the 
gross estate all life insurance in excess of 
said $40,000. 


But the new law is considerably more lib- 
eral than the federal as to the exemption of 
life insurance, as it is less liberal to other 


assets. After providing for the inclusion of 
proceeds payable to the estate, Section 249-r 
goes on as follows, as to the inclusion and ex- 
emption of proceeds payable to named bene- 
ficiaries : 

“To the extent of the amount receivable 
by all other beneficiaries as insurance under 
policies taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life, but only to the extent that such 
amount is required to be included in the 
gross estate under the provisions for the tar. 
ing of estates contained in any revenue act 
of the United States applicable to the estate 
of the decedent, and of the amount so deter- 
mined THERE SHALL BE EXCLUDED FROM THE 
GROSS ESTATE HEREUNDER THE DIFFERENCE PE- 
TWEEN THE AMOUNT OF THE EXEMPTION AL- 
LOWED IN COMPUTING THE NET ESTATE UNDER 
SUCH REVENUE ACT OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE AGGREGATE EXEMPTIONS ALLOWABLE UNDER 
SECTION 249-Q OF THIS ARTICLE.” 
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Exemptions Under New Law 

If we imagine an estate containing net as- 
sets worth $200,000, whose owner also ¢ar- 
ried $150,000 of life insurance, we shall have 
totals large enough to consider the different 
exemptions which the new law allows ineclud- 
ing those under Section 249-q. These latter 
are, $20,000 to a husband or wife, and $5,000 
to a lineal ancestor or descendant, brother, 
sister, daughter-in-law, son-in-law, adopted 
or mutually acknowledged child. 

If said estate and insurance were left en- 
tirely to the wife, the gross estate would be 
made up as follows: 

Life insurance proceeds on 

federal basis............$110,000 

Other assets........ seseces 20000 
—— $310,000 
and the New York exemptions 

would be: 

Wife’s exemption......... 
Life insurance exemption.... 
Total exemptions......... 


. $20,000 
80,000 
$100,000 


Leaving net taxable estate........ $210,000 

This is the same net estate that the Fed- 
eral Government would tax, but its $100,000 
exemption would be allowed in any event, 
whereas the exemption in excess of $20,000 
would only be allowed by New York in re- 
spect to life insurance. In other words, 
New York taxes smaller estates, by allowing 
regular exemptions far smaller than the fed- 
eral absolute one of $100,000, but goes up to 
that limit in exempting life insurance in 
excess of $40,000. 

Therefore, if we have this estate and also 
the life insurance go entirely to a relative 
who has no exemption under 249-q, like a 
cousin, for instance, the exemptions would 
be $100,000 just the same, since there is no 
“relative’s exemption” to deduct. In this 
$140,000 of the life insurance would 
be free of tax by the state. 


case, 


Insurance Free From Tax 

Suppose all to go equally to two sons, and 
the exemptions would be 

Sons’ exemptions .. . . 810,000 

Life insurance exemption ....... 90,000 
totaling the same $100,000, with $130,000 of 
the life insurance free. 

Of the supposed total of $150,000 of life 
insurance, the amount free from the New 
York estate tax varies in these cases from 
$120,000 to $130,000 and $140,000 as the bene- 
ficiaries’ relationship to the decedent is al- 
tered. It follows that, in answer to the 
question how much life insurance is free from 
the new tax, we must say, to be accurate, 
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“between $120,000 and $140,000, unless the 
estate is left to a number of near relatives.” 
This qualifying phrase is quite important, as 
for an estate left to the wife and say four 
daughters. Then the relatives’ exemptions 
would total $40,000 (one at $20,000 and four 
at $5,000 each) and the life insurance exemp- 
tion would be only $60,000, making $100,000 
of life insurance free from the state tax, 
including the $40,000 which is not included 
in the gross estate. 


Importance of Careful Figuring 

These figures are submitted to show the 
importance of careful figuring by trust officers 
and life underwriters, who will of course 
remember that the new law affects the estates 
of all New York residents dying after August 
31, 1930; and not those which are already 
being administered. 

Under the new law the only way to increase 
the state exemptions so that they will equal 
the federal absolute exemption of $100,000 
is through life insurance. A New York estate 


owner who leaves enough life insurance, car- 
ried by himself and payable to named bene- 
ficiaries, to bring the exemptions up to the 
total of $100,000 will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that his total inheritance taxes 
simply equal the amount of the gross federal 


tax on said estate; 20 per cent going to the 
Federal Government and 80 per cent to the 
State of New York. 

Those who carry very large amounts of 
life insurance may still content themselves 
with the thought that it is their most fa- 
vored asset, as far as the new law is con- 
cerned ; and will also profit through the other 
advantages, such as the law’s simplicity, its 
liberality in crediting inheritance taxes paid 
to outside states, and the limit referred to 
in the last preceding paragraph. Under the 
present law many New York estates have 
had to pay total inheritance taxes in excess 
of the amount of the gross federal estate 
tax. 


Will Stimulate Life Insurance and Insurance 
Trusts 

As to its influence upon the placing of new 
life insurance and insurance trusts, this fea- 
ture of the new law will doubtless prove of 
great advantage in a large majority of cases. 
It makes life insurance to the amount of 
say $120,000 the only inheritance-tax-exempt 
asset for estates worth more than the small 
personal exemption limits. It makes the 
same amount of proceeds exempt for all 
estates with like beneficiaries. Thus $120,- 
000 becomes the minimum amount of life 

(Continued on page 387) 





COMPUTING THE COST AND VALUE OF NEW TRUST 
BUSINESS 


ELIMINATING UNCERTAINTIES BY SCIENTIFIC CALCULATION OF FACTS 


CHARLTON ALEXANDER 
Vice-president of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo. 


(Epiror’s Note: One of the most instructive papers presented at the recent annual 
convention of the Financial Advertisers Association was that submitted by Charlton Alez- 
ander on the subject of “What Can Be Paid for Trust Business.” The paper embodies the 
results of an extended and scientifically conducted investigation conducted by the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis. The revised tabulations of present value of 


new trust business, incorporated in Mr. Alexander's paper represented the work of the 
best available experts and exhaustive scrutiny of facts and experience by experts and 
actuaries. An important contribution has been made by the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company in helping to solve the problem of trust costs and ascertainment of actual 
values. ) 


EW business is the dynamo of all busi- 
ness, but it is both the dynamo and 
storage battery of the trust business; 
and hence it is the major concern of trust 
officials. It has not been always so consid- 
ered. Within the memory of most of us, 


ing the years to come; and before they could 
even approximate that, it became necessary 
to know, as accurately as possible, what new 
business is worth in dollars and cents. 


Value of New Trust Business When Obtained 
And so we shall leave our assigned sub- 


trust departments were hardly more than 
law offices: but the trust business has grown 
to such an extent that now it stands with 
steel, automobiles, railroads and utilities as 
one of the important undertakings of man- 
kind in the amount of assets subject to its 
control. Big business demands scientific 
methods, and the trust business is no excep- 
tion in this regard. 

Aside from these considerations, whatever 
results we have been able to accomplish were 
born of necessity. In studying the needs of 
the new-business department, we arrived at 
the definite conclusion that it was necessary 
not cnly to increase the advertising budget, 
but to raise the standards of the personnel 
representing the trust department as estate 
counselors (we do not have “solicitors” any 
more), on a par with the highest grade of 
contact men in other lines of business, and 
to install a department for the analysis of 
estates. Since these plans called for expen- 
ditures far in excess of any former new busi- 
ness appropriation, it was necessary to know 
whether suck contemplated expenditures 
were sound; and, since it involved new poli- 
cies, it was necessary to obtain not only the 
approval, but the enthusiastic support of the 
senior officers and directors of the trust 
company. So the trust department officers 
wanted to know, as well as they could know, 
to what these new policies would lead dur- 


ject for a while and discuss the value of 
new trust business at the time it is obtained. 
Many have been reluctant to predicate any 


CHARLTON ALEXANDER 
Vice-president, Mississippi Valley Trust Co. of St. Louis. 
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policy upon an estimated present value of 
new trust business, because money always 
frightens easily at uncertainty. Well might 
it shy at investment in future trust business 
if it were considering a single instance; but 
we are in the trust -business, and we intend 
to stay in that business, and we intend to 
continue to get new business and to spend 
money to do so; and, since we cannot have 
certainty as to its value, it behooves us to 
endeavor to be as certain as we can. 

There is not the uncertainty attendant 
upon the valuation of trust business that is 
currently supposed. It is true that it is not 
subject to exact computation, but the fu- 
ture of the trust business is hardly more 
difficult to calculate than the future of many 
sound and prosperous businesses. It has been 
said that there is nothing certain except 
death and taxes; and since we deal promi- 
nently with both, our business should permit 
of more certainty than the average business 
dealing with the future; and, seriously, we 
believe that to be literally true. 

Life insurance companies have been able 
to formulate mortality tables based upon the 
uncertainty of life, which are correct within 
a fraction of a year, and, therefore, the fu- 
ture holds no uncertainty worth mentioning 
to the insurance company having a large 
spread. It will always hold much unecer- 
tainty to the smaller insurance company, or 
to one starting in business. The same thing 
is true of a trust company. The larger the 
volume of its business, the more nearly ac- 
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curate will be its estimates of the present 
value of its business. This is probably as it 
should be, because the new trust company, 
anxious to establish itself and attain volume 
of business, cannot too closely scrutinize the 
eosts of obtaining that business. 

Since the returns from trust business are 
uncertain, and are realized so far in the 
future after the date of the investment there- 
in, it seems logical that statistical depart- 
ments should be maintained by them at least 
commensurate with those maintained by 
other great companies. I really believe that 
the trust business, as a whole, is the only 
major business in the country that has not 
worked out to a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy the value and course of its future 
business, and predicated its policies thereon 
with definiteness and confidence. 


Marshalling the Available Facts 

Contrary to the usual thought, the deter- 
mination of the approximate present value 
of new trust business is not difficult. True, 
to determine mathematically the actual value 
is not only difficult—it is impossible; but to 
arrive at a reasonable value is not difficult, 
though it may be quite tedious. You have 
men in your employ, or such men are ob- 
tainable, whose business it is to deal with 
tedious details. With the intelligent super- 
vision of an executive, there should be little 
room for discouragement. 

Conclusions that are worth anything are 
based upon facts. Therefore, not being con- 
tent to guess upon such an important mat- 


Recapitulation of Actuaries Trust Report and Present Value of Each Class 
of Trust Business 


Sole Executor Under Will 
Co-executor Under Will 


Sole Executor and Sole Trustee Under Wi'l 


Co-executor and Co-trustee Under Wil! 
Sole Trustee Only Under Will 
Co-trustee Only Under Will 

Sole Trustee Under Insurance Trust 
Co-trustee Under Insurance 


Co-trustee Under Living Trust 

Sole Trustee 
securities deposited ) 

Co-trustee Under Funded Insurance 
of securities ) 

Trustee of Business Insurance Trust 

Trustee of Business Insurance Trust 
total insurance) 


AVERAGES 
Fee Bases: Wills 


Business Trusts: 


Under Funded Insurance Trust 
Trust 


(1 Life) 
(2 Lives) 


5 per cent of personalty by statute 
Trusts of All Kinds: 
co-trustee, if living. 


Present Value 
per $1,000 Unit 


Compensation 
to Solicitors 
$0.83 

AG 
151 
S6 
68 
40 
TA 
AG 
3.22 
ST 
(per unit 
59 
(per unit 
15 
26 
(on unit of 
15 


1.34 
one-half to co-executor. 


5 per cent of income and principal as disbursed—one-half to 


2 per cent of amount disbursed. No co-trustees. 











ter, we set out to get the facts. First of all, 
we assembled and analyzed all of the work 
previously done by others, and gave careful 
consideration to all of the variable factors 
and assumptions as compared with our ex- 
perience; definite duties were assigned to 
those most capable of handling them; ques- 
tionnaires were sent out to other trust com- 
panies of long standing and experience; ac- 
tuaries were employed, who were instructed 
to eliminate every estimate possible, and re- 
place them with facts. I am not an actuary, 
and do not pretend to be able to tell you the 
necessary calculations made before we ar- 
rived at our first tables of values. 

A study of the figures submitted convinced 
us that there is no average or standard piece 
of trust business. Before one can know any 
average he must know the component parts 
that go to make up such an average; and 
with such component parts known, there 
would be no need of an average. So, we 
turned over to the actuaries, all of the data 
we were able to collect, which was fairly 
conservative, and instructed them to give us 
the value of each class of trust business han- 
dled by us, based upon our present fee sched- 
ule. The table on the preceding page pre- 
sents the results of their first report. 


Tabulation Revised by Eliminating Averages 
The report proved to be highly unsatis- 
factory, even though it had been submitted 
to the Trust Estates Committee, and our 
policies as to trust solocitors and the budget 
had been approved. There were entirely too 
many averages. We sent the report back to 
the actuaries with instructions to eliminate 
every average, and, wherever possible, every 
estimate based solely upon our own experi- 
ence, and to obtain the facts. For example, 
they partially eliminated (though with re- 
sults not yet entirely satisfactory) some of 
the uncertainty as to the loss of wills, the 
shrinkage of estates and the lapses of insur- 
ance by getting statistical experience upon 
such subjects for each age. The result 
forth on the graphic chart submitted 
With. This chart has been revised many 
times. We are not satisfied with it. For in- 
stance, having little experience with refer- 
ence to insurance trusts, we took what we 
considered to be the next best data avail- 
able, that is to say, Trusts Under Monthly 
Income Insurance Policies in excess of 
$10,000. This data has not been kept for 
each age, and the work necessary to arrive 
at satisfactory results will be prodigious. 
Other averages were eliminated by caleu- 
lating the value of each piece of business for 
each age from 30 to 70. After applying all of 


> 


is set 


here- 
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the facts we were able to obtain, with due 
sare that the figures should be conservatively 
in favor of the trust company, the actuaries 
submitted tables of values, which represent 
the present values in use by us, of each 
$1,000 unit of each class of business for each 
age. Additional insurance is not based upon 
averages, but the value is figured separately 
as received. Where the instrument states a 
definite amount or duration such figures are 
used with special tables. 

(Epitor’s Note: Mr. Alexander’s paper at 
this point embraces a comprehensive tabula- 
tion of the present value of new business as 
based upon unit of $1,000 and representing 
the seventh revision of such computation. 
Values are predicated upon ages ranging 
from 30 to 70 years and itemized according 
to the various classes of trust business han- 
dled by the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany. Readers of TrRusT COMPANIES who are 
interested in securing the itemized and de- 
tailed tabulation may secure same by writ- 
ing to this publication. ) 

It is gratifying to know that the average 
figures conform fairly accurately with the 
results obtained by other pioneers in this 
line of endeavor, as applied to a common 
unit of fees; but it is interesting to note the 
difference between the value will, in 
which we are appointed as sole executor, 
where the testator is 30 years old and where 
he is 70 years old; also the relative uncer- 
tanty between the irrevocable yoluntary trust 
and the testamentary trust. 


of a 


We have no trouble ascertaining the val- 
ues of the estates of those naming us in 
their wills; but we have found by actual 
experience that a man will honestly over- 
estimate his estate akout 10 per cent on the 
larger estates, and 20 per cent on the smallec 
estates, for which due allowance should be 
made. Since most large trust companies 
accept very little business to which the 20 
per cent applies, it is thought that the values 
will apply with more accuracy to them. 


Mapping Out a Conservative New Business 
Budget 

Now, to get back to the subject assigned. 
“What Can Be Paid for Trust Business,” 
the answer must be that I do not know 
Each trust company has its own problems 
to face. Fee schedules vary in different lo- 
calities and with different trust companies in 
those localities. A trust company beginning 
business, or those with small volumes of 
business, can afford to, and should, pay a 
larger percentage of the present value of 
trust business for obtaining it than the trust 
companies who have a large volume of busi- 
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ness, and whose estates average large sums. 
A trust company must consider its earning 
and dividend requirements, and, after ob- 
taining all the facts with reference to its 
peculiar situation, should map out a con- 
servative new business budget based upon 
the values of the new business it has on 
hand and can reasonably hope to obtain, but 
commensurate entirely with the needs of the 
institution. Then, there is the matter of com- 
petition with other trust companies, and a 
healthy growth in trust business commen- 
surate with capital assets and the possible 
clientele. These, and many other questions, 
must be given careful consideration even 
after you have obtained an approximate 
present value of that which you expect to 
purchase with your new-business budget. For 
the above reasons it would be illogical for 
any one to follow too closely the values and 
policies that we have set up here. 
Manifestly, if the present value of your 
trust business is obtained by discounting the 
net fees ultimately to be received on a basis 
of 5 per cent compound interest, you can pay 


Shrinkage, Withdrawels, 


1% 
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a maximum of the total present value, and 
if your figures are accurate and you have 
good luck, you will net 5 per cent on your 
money; but in view of the uncertainty of 
your figures, occasioned largely by the ab- 
sence of a sufficient number of items to give 
you a proper spread, your returns will have 
to be figured very much in excess of the re- 
turns deemed adequate for investment. 
Judged by the standards we have, it seems 
apparent that some unwise appropriations 
have been made for the acquisition of new 
business. As has already been said, an in- 
stitution appropriating $300,000 annually for 
new business effort in its trust department 
cannot expect to receive suflicient new busi- 
ness to justify it. On the other extreme. 
there are those trust companies, even in some 
of the larger communities, who make little 
or no appropriation for new trust business. 
This seems unwise, because it has been dem- 
onstrated that a trust Company cannot ex- 
pect, especially in competition with other ag- 
gressive trust companies, to maintain a 
healthy and sound growth without advertis- 
ing and intelligent solicitation, 
Somewhere between these two 
extremes, taking into consid- 
eration your own peculiar sit- 
uation, and the present value 
of your new business, will fall 








psees a 
£ 


a proper amount that your in- 
stitution should spend. 


Mistakes to Avoid 

There are other common 
and seemingly logical mis- 
tukes which should be avoided. 
The annual appropriation for 
new business should not be 
considered as an investment. 
It has none of the earmarks 





of an investment, and may 
lead one into paying too large 
a percentage of the present 
value of trust business. It is 














rather to be considered more 














nearly as an appropriation for 
good will, since it has most 





of the intangible qualities that 
result from advertising. it 
has been said that a 15 per 

















cent return on the “invest- 
ment’ in new business, based 








upon the ultimate net value of 
such business, would be good. 





An expenditure of 85 per cent 





GRAPHIC CHART WHICH SHOWS A REVISED TABULATION OF ASCER- 
TAINED PRESENT VALUE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF TRUST 3BUSINESS 
HANDLED BY THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST Co. or St. LcuIs. 


of the total present value of 
the new business would 
amount to a “purchase” of 
that business, bearing 5 per 








cent interest, at a discount of 15 per cent, 
and would “yield” in excess of 15 per cent; 
but, manifestly, such an annual outlay for a 
large, well-established business, would be un- 
wise indeed, because the present value of 
trust business is entirely too intangible and 
uncertain to warrant the expenditure of such 
a large per cent of the value thereof. 

Another seemingly logical mistake is to 
assume that, for every trust company, a total 
annual business of 500 times the expenses 
would be a fair return; that 1,000 times the 
expense would be good, and that 1,500 times 
would be excellent. Those bases may be log- 
ical in segregated cases, but when we ana- 
lyze it (assuming a return of 2% per cent) 
we find that the average value would be 
70c. per 1 per cent of each $1,000 new busi- 
ness item, and that a minimum of 500 times 
the expense would show an expense of 80c. 
per 1 per cent of each $1,000 new business 
item, or 114 per cent of the value of the 
business. Similarly, if the new business is 
1,000 times the expense, it would show an 
expense of 40c. per 1 per cent return per 
$1,000 new business item or 57 per cent of 
the value thereof; and 1,500 times the ex- 
pense would show an expense of .264 per 
cent of the value, which would be only fair. 
I give these figures for what they are worth. 
They were prepared at my direction, but I 
am not prepared to debate the question with 
you. 

It is not deemed wise to follow the point 
system in rewarding all employees in con- 
nection with obtaining new business for the 
trust department. This may be quite sound 
for new business for the safe deposit, savings 
and the commercial departments, but trust 
business is quite different. It is highly spe- 
cialized and technical, and there is danger 
of ruining good prospects by having them 
approached by inexperienced persons.  Be- 
sides, worth while prospects for trust busi- 
ness cannot be sold by clerks. Based upon 
point systems that have been submitted, the 
remuneration is so small as hardly to be 
attractive to anyone with any influence. The 
average recommended for voluntary trusts, 
having a present value of around $15 per 
1,000, is 10c. per 1,000; and for wills 5c. per 
1,000. 


A Definite Production Basis 

With the reservations we have made, we 
can now state what we have concluded to 
be the amount necessary to obtain a healthy 
volume of new business for our institution. 
An investigation shows that solicitors in 
other lines of business receive from 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent of the profit on the busi- 
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ness. Of course, this profit is realized at or 
before the payment of the commission. 

We have placed our salesmen on a definite 
production basis and it is working out with 
mutual satisfaction to all. There are diffi- 
culties that are encountered and must be 
solved before this can be done, but that is 
another story. Suffice it to say that we pay 
a definite per cent of the present value of 
each piece of business secured, and the re- 
muneration is based solely thereon. We 
have had no difficulty in obtaining the high- 
est class of men on this basis because it is 
fair. Furthermore, it results in increased 
interest of the men in the new business poli- 
cies, and a raising of the standard of the 
individual items. 

At the present time the expense of adver- 
tising and executive overhead are only in- 
directly included in our cost of new busi- 
ness obtained by solicitors, because ‘“over- 
the-counter’” business is such as to bring 
our total solicitation cost down to less than 
15 per cent of the present value of all new 
business. If the solicited items cost us less 
than 25 per cent of their present value we 
are content. 

To an auditor, accustomed to relying upon 
the accuracy of figures, the charts of values 
will no doubt seem to be mere guesses, since 
they are still necessarily based upon some 
assumptions which we have been compelled 
to make in the absence of actual facts, but 
we feel that we have made sufficient progress 
to base some of our policies thereon. In any 


event, they are probably better than no val- 
ues at all. 
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TRUST FUNDS INTACT 

Trust CoMPANIEsS is advised by Robert F. 
Minch, a special assistant deputy commis- 
sioner of banking of the New Jersey banking 
department, in charge of the receivership 
of the Vineland Trust Company of Vineland, 
N. J. that the funds of the trust department 
are intact and that there will be no ulti- 
mate loss to any trust estate. This assurance 
preserves the record that no dollar of trust 
or estate funds confided to the care of a 
trust company in New Jersey has been lost 
through failure of malfeisance. 


The Wallace Bank and Trust Company of 
Wallace, Idaho, reports resources, $3,434,- 
000; deposits, $2,980,000; capital, surplus 
and undivided profits, $392,022. 

The Irving Trust Company of New York 
mourns the death of Howard Marshall, vice- 


president, who occupied an important place 
in banking circles. 
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CHALLENGE OF THE NEXT DECADE IN TRUST 
DEVELOPMENT 


BECKONING OPPORTUNITIES FOR GREATER SERVICE 


E. FRED JOHNSON 
Vice-president, Exchange Trust Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


(Epiror’s Note: According to Mr. Johnson, in his keynote address at the Financial 
Advertisers Association Convention, the great challenge of the next decade to those in the 
trust field is to evaluate and translate into practice the ethical and human qualities that 
inhere in trusteeship. The past, he says, has been one of achievement in the material 
phases and the perfection of the mechanics of trust service. The opportunity for great 
development lies in performance with heart and soul rather than the dispassionate and 
automatic precision of a modern Robot.) 


lum- 
before 


HE covered wagon had hardly 

bered its way into obscurity 

the horse and buggy was hard on its 
heels, pushed off the highway by the motor 
car. Now passengers and mail wing their 
way through the cities and men speak across 
two continents without cable or wire to 
speed their voices. The world moves, and 
business, perforce, must move along with it. 
The methods of the covered wagon days have 
shed like an old garment, and each 
generation sees expansion, improvements, de- 
velopment, such as the business of yesterday 
never dreamed of. 

Not in the wake of, but side by side with 
commercial expansion, banking is constantly 
remodeling and improving its architecture of 
business, if I be allowed the term, to meet 
the ever-changing of our times. Thus it hap- 
pened that trust companies came into being. 
first in the more crowded centers of the 
country, and later in cities and towns every- 
where. The pioneer trust company is still 
rather a young child and especially in Okla- 
homa and the southwest trust companies are 
yet in a somewhat primary state of constant 
expansion and development. It is in the 
last decade that the trust business has grown 
from a rather haphazardly handled, clum- 
sily organized affair to a highly depart- 
mentalized and smooth-running independent 
financial institution. 

It has not been a great many years since 
banking and trust officials were arguing that 
to solicit business that did not voluntarily 
come in, and especially to employ paid solici- 
tors, was both harmful and unethical, and 
that trust business was a sanctified closed- 
door matter to be discussed in hushed tones. 
Today no strong voice anywhere makes such 


been 


claims and we find an almost universal en- 
thusiasm for the most modern method of 
salesmanship in the development of the trust 
idea. 

Demand for Specialists in Estate and Trust 

Administration 

With this realization of the great aid of 
salesmanship which is one thing that distin- 
guishes the modern financial institution of 
today from those of former years, has come 
drastic internal growth and change within 
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the modern trust department. This internal 
growth that has come to every progressive, 
financial institution in this country; a nat- 
ural result of the nation’s increasing pros- 
perity, the rapid accumulation of private 
fortunes, the vast industrial and commercial 
expansion, the heavy and complicated taxes 
on inherited property, technical legal regu- 
lations and diversity of state laws, all of 
which demand specialists in estate manage- 
ment. Thus through a combination of mod- 
ern sales methods and an array of new nat- 
ural forces has come the phenomenal trust 
development of today. 

These great new forces have brought still 
other and greater changes. In seeking to 
further the purposes of trust companies, that 
is, the preservation of estate wealth, it was 
soon realized that a great trust company can 
no more be built of money alone than can 
a church. We have come to know that the 
virility of trust companies is not dependent 
upon, nor is it made up of dollars and cents 
alone. It is the spiritual structure of a 
church that is the real organization. It is 
the capability for being useful and helpful 
that is the true trust company. 

Thus, as the field of service and opportu- 
nity grew there has developed a more highly 
trained group of officials. Men of knowledge 
and sympathy, well-read, intelligent, alert. 
and mentally keen, broadminded, and pos- 
sessed of the highest business principles, men 
not only with trust experience, but those 
of great sales ability, began to find their 
way into the organizations that were fast 
enlarging their facilities for trust develop- 
ment. In building a solid and sure founda- 
tion for any trust company, trust officials 
began in this decade to choose their building 
materials carefully and wisely—to select 
stones that would establish a company char- 
acter and integrity of the highest institu- 
tional type, an evidence of the ability to 
serve in an honorable and trustworthy way. 


Broader Concepts of Trust Development 


With the building of a closer organization 
of trust, and this gradual “eye opening” to 
trust and banking officials that they must 
solicit and seek good business, there natu- 
rally arose a broader concept in trust de- 
velopment. In seeking a profitable market 
for the services of the trust department, 
it soon became a well-established fact that 
the best prospects could be found among the 
customers of banks. Of course, the limits 
which banks did and should set in seeking 
trust business had to be determined individ- 
ually. A survey has shown, however, that 
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the number of banks seeking to administer 
estates below $10,000 declines very rapidly, 
and most trust companies prefer to concen- 
trate their efforts on prospects who have 
more property. Nevertheless, trust compa- 
nies have begun to direct their selling ef- 
forts towards those who have property and 
have not encouraged too large a proportion 
of those who haye very small estates for the 
reason that a large percentage of persons 
will not develop beyond a certain financial 
standing. While it is not advisable to turn- 
away the man of small estate, on the other 
hand, we should not go out of our way to 
solicit his business if we bear in mind that 
we want our trust to make a fair return. 

It must always be remembered that the 
relative position which the trust company 
occupies in the preservation of private wealth 
touches vitally and often intimately the life 
of all the people of a community. It is 
closely linked with their progress and activ- 
ity from one generation to the other. A trust 
company’s relative position is, therefore, born 
of the necessity for conservation of native 
wealth of the city or state of which it has 
become a part. This is the broadest and 
finest possible concept of our business and 
is our opportunity and challenge in the dec- 
ades to come. 


Lawyers and Underwriters as Aids 

In this new era, we find two types of men 
having the greatest potential possibilities 
and aid to us in the development of trust 
business; these are lawyers and life insur- 
ance underwriters. The trust business and 
life insurance business have, since the nine- 
teenth century, been closely correlated. The 
first trust company presumably organized in 
America, was created primarily to grant an- 
nuities. However, the insurance companies 
and the trust companies discovered early 
that they each had a very separate and dis- 
tinct duty to perform for the benefit and 
welfare of mankind. 

The fundamental principle underlying life 
insurance is to create an estate for the bene. 
fit and protection of the dependents of the 
assured, while the fundamental principle un- 
derlying the service of a trust company, as 
has already been mentioned, is to conserve, 
manage and protect an estate that has al- 
ready been created. Therefore, the funda- 
mental thought underlying insurance activi- 
ties and trust company services do not con- 
flict in any way. On the contrary, both life 
insurance companies and trust companies 
have a somewhat exclusive, though corre- 
sponding field of operation. 

Trust companies, in developing the insur- 
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ance trust, are taking up the work where the 
life insurance companies’ duties and respon- 
sibilities have ended. And yet the work and 
problems of both insurance companies and 
of trust companies are relative and corre- 
sponding. Life insurance represents a last 
will and testament with reference to the 
money value of a human life, and the work 
of trust companies is primarily concerned 
with the conservation of the proceeds of that 
last will and testament upon the death of 
the testator, of the insured. 

When an insurance trust is created, the 
trustee becomes a party to the insurance con- 
tract, either as beneficiary or what amounts 
to the same thing, as assignee and the same 
intimate and important relationship spring 
up between the insurance company and the 
trustee, as in the ordinary life policy payable 
to a personal beneficiary. In other words, 
the life insurance policy and the trust agree- 
ment, which defines and limits the powers of 
the trustee, have become so intertwined that 
they must be virtually regarded as one con- 
tract. The necessity for cooperation between 
the insurance company the trust company is 
then of vital importance, which will grow 
and expand, I predict, from year to year. 


Some Interesting Statistics 

We must judge the future by the past; 
thérefore, the recent growth of the trust 
movement in America must be astonishing 
to those not familiar with its record. Last 
January the American Bankers Association 
told us how that in 1929, according to their 
nation-wide survey, more than 60,000 wills 
appointing trust companies as executors or 
trustees had been written, an increase: of 
more than 100 per cent in two years and 
35 per cent increase over the previous year. 
The number of estates over $1,000,000 trus- 
teed last year was shown to be 1,086 as com- 
pared with a little over half that many in 





1928—an increase of 464 per cent to be exact, 
approaching nearly half a billion dollars in- 
crease in 1929. The same survey points out 
that in seven years the growth has been 
more marked. The number of trust appoint- 
ments reported by 50 per cent of the 3,400 
active trust departments of the country, hav- 
ing jumped from 5,899 in 1923 to 60,036 in 
1929. 

Startling as may seem this growth of a 
little over half a decade, we must realize 
that it came in our formative period—when 
we were ourselves but learning the business 
and catching the vision. Today as the light 
of this splendid civic and personal service 
spreads the tempo and development of trust 
business, it becomes a limitless field for those 
conscious of their opportunities. 

Perhaps nothing has contributed more to 
the development of trust business than the 
excellent human interest advertising and 
publicity which has been universally adopted. 
From the bare statement of capacities of the 
trust company in vogue fifteen years ago to 
the modern trust advertisement of one of the 
large trust companies of today is a long step. 
Today there are as many mediums of trust 
company advertising as there are human 
channels of activity. The importance of this 
cannot be overestimated. 

Obviously the developments in trust busi- 
ness grows in pace with public confidence. 
A willingness to accept modern institutional 
corporate service freely and without fear or 
doubt. Safety in investment, keener insight 
and care in the human problem are factors 
that have had much to do with this increase 
of confidence on the part of the public. It 
has developed that new, interesting and pe- 
culiar fellow, the trust development man, 
super-salesman, kind and efficient counselor. 

A Vision of Beckoning Opportunities 


We have reviewed the formative and re- 
cent past. We have glimpsed the future. 
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Others, too, have given it serious study. 
Maybe they tell it better. Allow me a few 
words to give you some of the statements 
of leading trust company officials throughout 
the country, who, to my mind, catch the vis- 
ion of our opportunity. A. F. Young, vice- 
president of the Guardian Trust Company, 
Cleveland, says: “The idea of the outside 
representative devoting his entire time to 
the solicitation of business has become a 
reality. It is sound and logical. If we have 
a service worthy of consideration, there is 
no reason why its sale should not be pushed 
to the utmost by expert salesmen. Today in 
this field are found some of the finest trust 
men in the country. They are working in 
close cooperation with lawyers, life insur- 
ance salesmen and others in developing mu- 
tually profitable business. They are doing 
work which ought not to be left to admin- 
istrative officers. 

“Great strides have been made,” Mr. 
Young says, “in safeguarding the investment 
of trust funds. As a fruition of this develop- 
ment the trust company division of the 
American Bankers Association a year ago 
published a handbook for the Review and 
Survey of Trust Securities, in which is em- 
bodied the best practices of the leading trust 
companies of the country. The trust com- 
panies are making a science of the invest- 
ment of their trust funds,’ Mr. 
cludes. 


Young con- 


Julius C. Peter, vice-president of the De- 
troit & Security Trust Company, says: “In 
the ten years just past there has been an 
enormous increase in the volume of estates 
and trusts administered both by trust com- 
panies and by banks with trust departments. 
This inflow of business has put a strain upon 
the management to keep pace with it, the nec- 
essary systematizing and internal reorgani- 
zation. At the outset of a trust department, 
one or two trust officers handle practically 
everything. Now there has been developed 
a considerable degree of specialization within 
the trust department itself—experts in se- 
curities, accounting, taxes, real estate, trust 
aides, ete. In other words, the trust depart- 
ment offers a much more varied and compe- 
tent degree of service. Considerable numbers 
of small estates have helped swell the vol- 
ume figures as a result of trust advertising 
and publicity, and these estates have intensi- 
fied the problem. It is practically impossible 
to turn away business of this sort, for the 
trust company is a semi-public institution, 
and in the long run it pays to be regarded 
as such. The fundamental requirements of 
the trust business, of course, have not changed 


in the past ten years of the past 100 years— 
financial responsibility, integrity, experience 
and human understanding. Assuming these, 
it seems to us that the greatest need of the 
immediate future is a solution of two prob- 
lems, first of reducing expenses, and second 
of increasing revenues. One of the promis- 
ing developments under the first head is the 
so-called uniform trust, which would greatly 
simplify the investment problem in small 
trusts, as well as other advantages.” 

Under the second heading, according to 
Mr. Peter’s view, may be mentioned the ef- 
forts being made by trust companies to ob- 
tain more reasonable statutory compensa- 
tions—in Michigan, for example, executor’s 
fees are prescribed by a law passed in 1836; 
and by a recognition by the trust companies 
themselves that evils of price cutting and 
cutthroat competition are poor policy.” 


The Past and the New Decade 

Fred A. Gissler, trust officer of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, 
says, with respect to the next decade, ‘“Fol- 
lowing the program of aggressive business 
development, it is apparent that the public 
is becoming more “trust minded.” Not only 
are trust companies in this city receiving 
more appointments as executors of wills, 
but there is a greater tendency among testa- 
tors to create testamentary trusts. By ex- 
tending our service through the insurance 
trust to those clients who have at present 
very small estates outside of their insurance, 
we, of course, have developed a large num- 
ber of contacts and a prospect and founda- 
tion for other business in the future.” Mr. 
Gissler declares that his company has ex- 
perienced an increase in all form of trust 
business. 

Charles B. White, trust development man- 
ager of the Security-First National Bank of 
Angeles, states: “‘The second half of 
this period, 1925 to 1930, really brought trust 
development as it is today. The decline of 
certain kinds of trusts, the increase of the 
opportunities in the corporate trust field, and 
the increasing desire of people to use trusts 
and the corporate executor, focused atten- 
tion on the acquisition of modern methods 
of obtaining new business. I think I can 
truthfully say that this history in general 
will probably be true of all banks in this 
territory. At the present time I know all 
the major trust companies use trust solici- 
tation, booklets and advertising, and are 
aggressively building for present and future 
trust business.” 

In summarizing Mr. White, adds in brief, 
“The history of this Bank in trust develop- 
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ment from 1920 to 1930 by saying that the 
acquiring of new business has grown from a 
haphazard method of getting new business 
to a specialized division of work placed under 
men who are thinking only on this subject. 
Each year seems to find a greater degree of 
specialization and more emphasis on ac- 
quiring new business.” 

Leroy MecWhinney, vice-president of the 
International Trust Company of Denver, says 
in substance that the development of trust 
banking during the past decade has been 
marked by realization on the part of bank 
officials of the necessity of improvement in 
character of service, better advertising cam- 
paigns, and common acceptance or direct 
solicitation of new business. 

Reuben A. Lewis, Jr., second vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental Illinios Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, says that: “The 
challenge that the next decade brings to 
trust institutions is that the quality of serv- 
ice shall keep pace with the growth. Our 
banks and trust companies owe it to their 
customers to see that their representatives 
are equipped to advise thoughtfully and 
considerately with those who are forming 
their plans for the future maintenance 
of their dependents. In their zeal to ac- 
quire new business, the trust representa- 
tives should avoid slap dash methods and 
rule of thumb provisions. The customer 
of a bank is entitled to the best individual 
estate plans for the solution of his own par- 
ticular problems. The naming of a bank or 
trust company will assure advantages of 
administration that cannot be matched by 
the individual, and the counsel of a trained 
trust man should afford the benefit of a 
rich experience that will not overlook the 
human side of this relationship. There is 
a great need for trust men approaching the 
development of trust business from the human 
standpoint. They should be able to suggest 
workable plans that will insure the greatest 
measure of benefit and protection.” 

“To sum up, the challenge that the next 
decade brings to the trust representative is 
the use of horse sense and the avoidance of 
superficiality ; to consider estate planning in 
human terms designed to meet the needs of 
individual families; to approach the whole 
problem from the exalted standpoint of a 
true trust relationship so that the trust com- 
pany may be regarded as an institutional 
daddy than a cold and impersonal machine.” 


Problem of Trained Personnel 
Carl D. Montgomery, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
States: “This new business movement among 
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trust companies puts our business in a po- 
sition today similar to that of the securities 
business just prior to the World War. We 
are on the eve of a long period of rapid and 
substantial growth. Every dollar spent on 
the right kind of advertising, direct mail or 
personal solicitation, will be a contribution 
to furthering our educational campaign. The 
sale of Liberty bonds was probably making 
the American public “securities minded” as 
quickly. 

“Probably our biggest problem is one of 
trained personnel. There are very few 
people who have had any experience in trust 
solicitation. Even those who have spent the 
most amount of time in this work have just 
had a few years’ experience. You will have 
to develop your own men. Learning by the 
case method based on your own experience 
will be your best school. These men should 
not be just salesmen, nor just trust men, but 
a happy combination of the best qualities of 
both. They will need a lot of imagination, 
an ability to think constructively and in most. 
cases will have to stand in the shoes of their 
prospects, helping them reason through their 
problems. The interests of the client must 
always be a first consideration. The atti- 
tude and atmosphere must be one of a coun- 

(Continued on page 389) 
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RESPONDING TO PUBLIC DEMAND FOR SAFE 
INVESTMENT GUIDANCE . 


ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT OF THE 
MODERN TRUST COMPANY 


NORMAN E. TOWSON 
Assistant Treasurer, The Washington Loan and Trust Company of Washington, D. C. 





(Epitor’s Note: Sound and safe investment guidance goes hand in hand with efficient 
and reliable trust service. The debacle in the stock market last fall and the losses suf- 
fered by many thousands of amateur speculators who withdrew deposits and savings to 
take “flyers in the market” has created a psychological reaction which most distinctly 
favors trust companies and banks with established reputations for conservatism and 


excellence of service. 


The following article sets forth the many direct and collaterat 


advantages which accrue in the establishment of an investment department which wisely 
and conscientiously aids depositors or other clients in making safe and sound invest- 


ments. ) 


HERE was a time when trust com- 
panies were literally that and nothing 


more: companies organized for the 
purpose of performing fiduciary functions 
hitherto undertaken only by _ individuals. 


Their success was immediate; the advantages 
offered by a corporate fiduciary were so ob- 
vious that sufficient business soon came and 
made them an established feature of the 
American financial system. There are still 


trust companies which have limited their 
field, voluntarily, to that now generally 


found covered by only one department of 
other trust companies. The scope of activity 
granted by trust company charters was so 
broad that many such companies quickly 
heeded the temptation to branch out into 
banking fields. The prestige which they en- 
joyed made the acquisition of depositors 
easy, and early in the history of American 
trust companies we find them adding bank- 
ing departments. ; 

From the addition of banking departments 
to receive deposits on current accounts, the 
development continued. Safe deposit depart- 
ments were added. Real estate departments 
became necessary properly to serve the es- 
tates handled by the trust department. With 
the entry of national banks into trust fields, 
the trust companies found themselves facing 
much keener competition. It was therefore 
easy to argue that, the commercial bank hav- 
ing entered the trust field, there was no 
reason why the trust company should not do 
commercial banking. 


Financial Department Stores 


Apparently the public agreed with this 


logic, for now we find the majority of trust 
companies, which like to be called “the mod- 
ern trust companies” engaged in practically 
every field of banking, commercial and other- 
wise. They are called, and apparently with 
some justice, the financial department stores 
of their cities. This “department store” idea 
is based on the premise that the customer 
of the trust company should be able to trans- 
act every kind of business of a financial 
nature within the office of his bank. The 
development of this idea has led, of course, 
to the establishment of many so-called “serv- 
ice departments,’ departments not expected 
to return any profit to the company, but 
maintained, often at considerable expense, 
for the sole purpose of rendering the com- 
pany’s clients a service which they had come 
to expect. 

Reasons for the Investment Department 

It is, of course, true that competition has 
caused the establishment of too many such 
departments, and discussion becomes heated 
among bankers today as to whether each de- 
partment should be made to pay its own 
way, or whether a bank should take into 
consideration the possible intangible value 
of a service department in the development 
of good will and potential new business. 
Whatever may be the conclusion in this mat- 
ter with respect of purely commercial banks, 
it must be conceded that the trust company, 
which has learned to wait lifetimes for the 
materialization of a profit, has found the 
addition of departments, whether profitable 
or not, so long as they meet a requirement 
of its customers, not only necessary but ulti- 
mately productive of benefits to the company. 
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Having this in mind, it seems strange that 
so many trust companies have overlooked 
the obvious desirability of an investment 
department. The institution with which the 
writer is connected has recently determined 
to add such a department to its organization. 
The following statement of the reasons for 
such action may prove of interest and per- 
haps value. 

The investment department is essentially 
a service department. It renders a service 
to the company’s customers for which they 
have long been asking; it renders a service 
which Better Business Bureaus, blue sky 
laws and other agencies have taught the 
public to expect of their banks, and it offers 
a service to the company’s customers which 
will be appreciated by them perhaps more 
than any other. In addition to these con- 
siderations, the investment department is 
profitable in dollars and cents earnings. 

The scope of such a department is exten- 
sive, and its duties, if it is to live up to its 
obligations, are manifold. It must, first, be 
capable of judging the merits of investment 
securities. What would appear to Mrs. 
Smith as an unfathomable mystery, must be 
an open book to an investment department. 
There must be no ifs, or buts to the final 
judgment of the department as to the value 
of a security. 


Safeguarding Funds of Customers 

Having determined that a security is good 
from an investment viewpoint, it is the duty 
of the investment department to make recom- 
mendations thereof to its clients. In making 
such recommendations it must not hedge or 
leave verbal loopholes through which errors 
may escape punishment. It must not make 
errors. In short, it must bend its every 
effort to safeguarding the funds of its cus- 
tomers. Its subordinate duties comprise the 
safekeeping of securities, checking of cus- 
tomers’ lists for called bonds and so forth, 
and supervising, in a general way, the se- 
curities on such lists with a view to recom- 
mending desirable changes therein. 


Lesson Taught by Stock Market Experience 

Professor Badger says that “Investing may 
be defined as the act of intelligently deter- 
mining the uses to which capital shall be 
put.” If we think back a few months, and 
recall the sad experiences of thousands of 
small capitalists, we will appreciate their 
need for guidance in order to invest intelli- 
gently their funds. An investment depart- 
ment, as a rule, shuns the stock market; it 
will, of course, as a matter of service, exe- 
cute its customers’ orders for the purchase 
and sale of stocks, but its recommendations 


will not often include such securities. Its 
motto is invariably “Safety of principal and 
certainty of income’ and its customers must 
early be made to realize that its recom- 
mendations are always founded on this rock. 
Of course, such a department is often 
besieged for news as to the future course of 
the stock market; it is begged for tips and 
promised immunity from any resentment on 
the part of the customer should its tips go 
wrong. News it will give, but only as to 
what has already happened; such a service 
is much appreciated and often brings profit- 
able business to the department. But tips 
it cannot give, of course, and it should avoid 
any appearance of doing so if it is to retain 
the confidence of its desirable customers. 


Value to Company and Customers 

Having thus determined what is to be ex- 
pected of an investment department, we 
turn now to a more minute consideration of 
its real value to the company and to the 
company’s customers. It is estimated by 
economists that this country’s annual say- 
ings approximate $10.000,000,000 which are 
invested in producers’ goods; that is, goods 
which in turn serve to create added income 
from which further savings are made. Not 
all of this finds its way into the investment 
market, but in 1928, more than $8,000,000,000 
in new capital issues were floated in this 
country.* The records of the Income Tax 
Bureau indicate that approximately 80 per 
cent of the individual incomes of this coun- 
try (by amount) are under $25,000. 

Investment houses have long recognized 
that the average amount of a single sale of 
securities for investment purposes is stead- 
ily decreasing, being now about $2,500. This 
is due partly to the lesson taught by the 
Liberty Loan drives which demonstrated that 
even people of moderate means may take an 
interest in investments. The investment 
house no longer caters only to the upper 20 
per cent of large incomes, but numbers hun- 
dreds of small investors in its list of cus- 
tomers. 


Potential Investors and Prospects 

If such a vast amount of new securities 
ean be assimilated annually, and if they are 
largely taken by persons of moderate in- 
comes, it is clearly shown that the average 
run of depositors of any fair sized financial 
institution are prospective customers for its 
investment department. Such an institution 
need not be one of the favored few having 
only millionaires for clients; it can look for 
business to the hundreds of depositors whose 


*Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
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accounts are only average. For, as we have 
mentioned, from the Liberty Loans these de- 
positors have learned to invest even small 
amounts, and practically every bank deposi- 
tor has some investment, large or small, 
tucked away for a rainy day. The Great 
War, if it benefited us in no other way, at 
least made us thrifty. 

The recent losses suffered by these aver- 
age depositors in the successive stock mar- 
ket breaks which have occurred since last 
fall have, perhaps, convinced the speculative 
group among them that it is wise to keep 
an eye on the feature of safety of principal, 
rather than to concentrate on the possibili- 
ties of large future profits which have too 
often proven chimerical. This group, there- 
fore, is now to be added to the prospects of 
the investment department. Chastened, con- 
vinced that they may have erred in their 
judgment and convinced, too, that the well- 
disposed friends, however good their inten- 
tions may have been, were not always ac- 
curately informed, they are now willing to 
listen to, and to heed, the advice of an ex- 
pert in security values. 

Looking to Banks for Investment Guidance 

Those old-established houses which suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of the bull mar- 
ket and recommended stocks for investment 


at a time when to speak of bonds was to be 
hopelessly old-fashioned and the siren call 
of the stock market was depriving them of 
their customers, have lost some _ prestige. 
Their customers, or many of them, lost money 
and, as their money left them, so did their 
confidence in their advisers. 

In the sad times of last fall it was the 
banks and trust companies which dried the 


tears of their customers who were facing 
stark ruin. And now, these customers who 


weathered the tempest and saved something 
from their hopes for quick profits are look- 
ing to their banks for investment guidance. 
If the financial institutions—trust companies 
and banks—are not to appear to turn their 
backs on the needs of their customers they 
must supply the advice which is asked of 
them. It is a part of their duty to their 
community to meet this demand for con- 
servative investment guidance. 





Advantages of Investment Department to 
Trust Company 

But it is not only the community or the 
bank’s customers who benefit. An investment 
department, efficiently organized, is of incal- 
culable value to the trust company itself. A 
trust department is called upon to invest mil- 
lions of dollars every year. In various fidu- 
ciary capacities it must keep the funds en- 
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trusted to it working in behalf of the bene- 
ficiaries dependent upon these funds for their 
incomes. But this is only one of the many 
heavy duties imposed upon the trust depart- 
ment by the very nature of the trust placed 
in it. Therefore, if the trust department 
can look to, and depend upon, the judgment 
of the investment department, it will find 
that department of great assistance in mak- 
ing the necessary detailed investigations of 
securities. 

The banking department draws many 
benefits from the maintenance by the com- 
pany of an investment department. Its cus- 
tomers, as already pointed out, are rendered 
a service which they have come to expect 
and thus another link is forged in the chain 
which binds a satisfied customer to a bank. 


Preventing Losses to Depositors 

Through the services of the investment de- 
partment the depositors of the bank are pre- 
vented from sustaining losses which always 
militate against their value to any bank; 
a losing speculator in bad securities becomes 
a poor risk for the loan department and 
the inevitable refusal of increased loans 
makes ultimately for bad feeling on both 
sides. On the other hand, an investor in 
sound securities becomes, little by little, a 
capitalist, and it is from capitalists that a 
bank draws its profitable business. 

An investment department, it is sometimes 
claimed, injures a bank because it induces 
the bank’s depositors to reduce their bal- 
ances. This is not a sound argument. An 
investment department provides investments 
only for that part of a depositor’s funds 
which he wishes to place in a more or less 
permanent reserve, which function is never 
performed by a current account. These funds, 
if not invested through the services of the 
bank’s own investment department would 
only find their way into the investment field 
through the channels of other houses which, 
if not reliable, would merely dissipate them. 


Investor Is Constantly Creating an Estate 
These are intangible benefits to which must 
be added the value of an investment depart- 
ment as a new business getter. An investor 
is constantly creating an estate; how easy it 
is for the department in which he has placed 
full confidence to suggest to him that he 
make a will and name the trust company 
as executor or trustee, or both. It is easy, 
too, to suggest that he rent a safe deposit 
box in which to keep the securities which 
he has purchased, or to suggest to him that 
he increase his balance with the bank to a 
point where it will adequately compensate 
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for services rendered. These things are easy 
for an investment department to do because 
it is, probably more than any other depart- 
ment of the company, the object of real 
gratitude and friendship on the part of its 
clients. 

But an investment department is not mere- 
ly another expensive service department. It 
is a source of real and attractive profits to 
the company in real cash. These profits are 
derived from the formation of syndicates for 
the flotation of investment bonds of genuine 
inherent worth, in which case the commis- 
sions are not insignificant. It may partici 
pate in syndicates where the profits are 
smaller though still attractive. 


Added Prestige to Trust Company 

But the greatest benefit of all accrues to 
the company in the added prestige the main- 
tenance of a well conducted investment de- 
partment immediately brings to it. The com- 
munity early learns of the company’s ability 
to provide adequate capitalization for the 
community’s industries and it thus becomes 
more than ever an integral part of the in- 
dustrial and financial life of the city in 
which it is located. The ability of such a 
department to give sound advice on invest- 
ments to purchasers thereof adds infinitely 
to the company’s prestige and the confidence 
in which it is held by small and large capi- 
talists. Its conservatism and sound judg- 
ment cannot fail to cause favorable com- 
ment. Its willingness to assist a client in 
the time of his greatest need for financial 
advice, and its constant purpose to justify 
a client’s confidence bring to the company a 
favorable disposition on the part of the in- 
vesting public, which comprises a large ma- 
jority of every American community, the 
value of which cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. 

To the ultimate success of a trust com- 
pany, the complete confidence of the com- 
munity is essential. The development of such 
confidence is greatly assisted by an invest- 
ment department organized and 
along the lines indicated. 


operated 
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LIFE INSURANCE PAYMENTS 
Total life insurance payments made in the 
United States and Canada in 1929 amounted 
to $2,197,482,574, 


according to figures com- 
piled by The National Underwriter. This 


Was a gain of $140,448,682, or seven per cent 
over the 1928 sum of $2,057,038,892. This 
was in the form of death benefits, disability 
claims, matured endowments, dividends and 
cash values. 
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“LIVE WIRE CIRCUIT” FOR NEW TRUST BUSINESS 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION WHICH YIELDS DESIRED 
RESULTS 


EARLE L. HARRAH 
Assistant Secretary, Foreman-State Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 








(Iprror’s Nore: /t is not often that such an abundance of practical and helpful 
information regarding the organization and operation of the new business end of a trust 
department is packed within the confines of a paper as assembled from actual exrperi- 
ence by Mr. Harrah in his most worth ihile contribution to the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Financial Advertisers Association. He relates actualities and not theories 
and the plan of organization and operation, predicated upon an intensive and continuous 
program of development, is one that has demonstrated its merits by actual tests in the 


institution with which he is associated.) 


LTHOUGH primarily designed for an 

intensive program the elasticity of 

the plan adopted by our bank for 
the organization and operation of a trust 
new business department, will permit of its 
modified application to smaller trust depart- 
ments. Our ontline of actual organization 
and operation is divided into six main sub- 
jects, namely: lessons from past history: 
merchandising including salesmanship and 
various sources of new business; advertis- 
ing and publicity; follow up system; re 
search and conclusion. 


What a Survey of Wills Disclosed 

In the endeavor to appropriate lessons 
from past history the basis was established 
by a survey of 1,000 wills, 200 of which 
were probated in each of the past five years, 
from 1925 to 1929—both inclusive. The sur- 
vey was made of wills, because they are re- 
garded as representing a standard piece of 
trust business. The following are some of 
the things that were deducted from this sur- 
vey: 

(a) The average age of @ man when he 
makes a will is 55 years, and when he 
dies is 72 years; or, looking at it from 
another angle, a will is held in the vaults 
for a period of 17 years before it devel- 
ops into revenue yielding business; 

(b) The duration of trusts is seven years. 
Obviously, this is a most conservative 
figure. With the increasing activities of 
trust companies and the growing en- 
lightenment of the public upon the sub- 
ject of trusts, it seems reasonable that 
the period of duration of trusts will be 
considerably longer in the future; 

(c) Wills have an average value of $88,000, 
and the present day value of the erecu- 


tors and trustee’s fee on the same is 
approrimately one per cent. 

From these figures. an estimate was made 
to determine what portion of the present 
value of those fees could be reasonably 
placed back into the business for the pur- 
pose of promoting similar business in sue- 
ceeding years. Obviously, it would be un- 
wise to devote the full profit on one piece 
of business to get a similar profit on other 
business, but it was found that 20 per cent 
cf it would be a reasonable contribution ; 
therefore a trust company can afford to 
spend an amount equal to one-fifth of one 
per cent of the total value of business done 
in a given year for the purpose of getting 
the profit on similar business in a succeeding 
vear. 


Selecting and Instructing Trust Salesmen 

Salesmen: How should they be selected? 
The task of selecting and developing a com- 
petent staff of trust salesmen is one requir- 
ing some degree of patience. An officer of a 
certain California trust company made the 
statement some time ago that he had _ in- 
terviewed 200 men in hiring six salesmen; 
the final group consisted of two ex-life under- 
writers, one ex-tire salesman, an ex-Kardex- 
Rand salesman, and the balance represented 
various other classes of business. In all 
events, salesmen should be selected for their 
ability as such, rather than for their trust 
or legal experience. Naturally, the ideai 
salesman is the one who possesses both at- 
tributes. It has been the experience of some 
new business directors that salesmen who 
have had investment securities experience 
usually make the better trust salesmen. Per- 
haps, one reason for this is the fact that 
they are accustomed to meeting men of 
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means, and also because they have developed 
the art of conservative sales technique, 
which art is so vital in our business. 

Instruction of Salesmen: New salesmen 
should undergo a course of instruction of 
not less than 60 days, and in some cases $0 
days, prior to the time that they are per- 
mitted to make calls upon the public. 

The amount and character of training 
necessary will naturally depend upon the 
salesman’s previous training and his adapta- 
bility to this work. The course of instruction 
includes the following subjects; a working 
knowledge of the law of—Wills, Trusts, 
Property. Partnerships, Corporations, Trust 
Companies and Statute of Descent and Taxa- 
tion. In addition to studying these subjects. 
salesmen are required to master the schedule 
of fees, and to study, from cover to cover, 
at least two of the leading trust services. 
One hundred and twenty-four questions and 
answers concerning trust service have been 
compiled, which each salesman must be able 
to answer correctly. 


Sales Technique and “Blue Print’’ 

The subject of sales technique is also given 
much consideration, and particular empha- 
sis is laid upon the initial interview. It is 
argued by some that the salesman should 
endeavor to sell his wares in the first inter- 
view; while others contend that it is better 
not to attempt to sell a will or trust in the 
first interview, but rather to endeavor to sell 
the idea of a proposal which wil! enable the 
prospect to more readily visualize the solu- 
tion of his estate problems. The latter con- 
tention is founded upon the theory, that the 
sense of sight is greater than the sense of 
hearing. 

It has been the experience of many trust 
salesmen that a time arrives, in the majority 
of interviews, when the prospect hesitates 
and is about to say, “I will think this over 
and let you know later.” They tell us that 
such hesitancy is purely the product of a 
confusion of thoughts and a lack of under- 
standing regarding the subject. In anticipa- 
tion of this condition, the experienced sales- 
man offers to furnish the prospect with a 
“blue print’ of his proposed plan. 

This “blue print,” so-called, will be in the 
form of a letter or written proposal which 
will contain an analysis of the prospect’s 
situation, coupled with recommendations 
based upon that analysis. It will also con- 
tain an outline of the various provisions that 
will be embodied in the proposed will or trust 
agreement, together with a complete explana- 
tion of them in terms easily understandable 
to the layman. Obviously, this strategy is 


not used in cases where it is not necessary. 
but such cases seem to be decidedly in the 
minority. 

The merits of such sales technique are ap- 
parent :—it enables the salesman to obtain 
desirable information about the prospect and 
his family—it gets him to talking about him- 
self—it affords the salesman the opportunity 
of re-entry for further interview with the 
prospect—and lastly it tends to suppress that 
greatest of all obstacles to selling trust serv- 
ices—procrastination. 


How Much Business Does a Trust Salesman 
Produce? 

This, of course, will vary with the bank 
and the community; however, a good trust 
salesman should produce ten millions and 
upwards annually. Certainly, to earn his 
salt he should produce at least one million 
dollars of trust business for each $1,000 of 
his salary. It is not uncommon, in a large 
trust company, for a good trust salesman to 
produce fifteen to twenty-five millions an- 
nually, and in some eases production has 
been in excess of these figures. 

Naturally, there are no two salesmen who 
have precisely the same ability and who 
employ the same sales technique, and who 
approach all prospects with the same degree 
of success; therefore, where a new business 
department has a staff of several salesmen 
it is well to classify them according to their 
particular talents. Leads are likewise classi- 
fied, and those in a particular class are dis- 
tributed to salesmen in a corresponding class. 
It is not always possible to classify them 
correctly, and very often it is found neces- 
sary to reapportion and rotate them among 
other salesmen. 


Women as a Source of New Business 

Although there exists a great difference 
of opinion as to the advisability of women 
solicitors, the fact remains certain that a 
tremendous amount of profitable trust busi- 
ness may be secured from women clients. 
There is a great deal of good to be gained 
from selling the “wife” prior to or at least 
simultaneously to selling the husband. 

It is quite a common attitude among wives 
to resent the idea of trusteeship. Perhaps, 
one reason for this may be the fact that 
trust companies have not taken the same 
pains to educate women upon the subject 
of trusteeship that they have taken to edu- 
cate men. As a matter of fact it seems to 
have been quite common practice in trust 
advertising, of the past, to belittle women, 
to refer to their inability to manage capital 
and to call them spendthrifts; and, in some 
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(alifornia’s Eighty Years 


Through the summer of 1850 Congress battled the major problem of that day — 
should California be admitted to Statehood. 


The Senate passed the Bill in August; on September 7 the House approved it; two 
days later President Fillmore signed it. California became a State of the Union. 


Only ten years later—in 1860—the foundation was laid from which has grown the 
Bank of America of California. 


California institutions have kept pace with the State’s progress. Today this bank 
brings to a hundred communities the banking stability assured by resources of 
more than 400 millions and the experience of seventy years. 


SAVINGS -- COMMERCIAL aes TRUST 


BANK OF AMERICA 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Head Office: Northern California Headquarters: 
660 So. Spring Street 631 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
' 


a Branches Throughout California 





cases, even to classify them with incompe- Women are also receiving S84 per cent of 


tents. the estates left by other women; 
Financial Status of Women Women, to the number of more than 
ian : 8,500,000, are gainfully employed. 
Within comparatively recent years, the 


Lo 5 3 é 3 These figures would seem to indicate the 
political, commercial and financial status of : 


women has risen to equal and, in many in- 
stances, to surpass the corresponding status 
of men. Their relative importance is strik- 
ingly illustrated by statistics which appeared 
in a newspaper article last year. It stated: 

Forty-one per cent of the nation’s wealth 
is already controlled by women: 

Women are the beneficiaries of over SO 
per cent of the $100,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance now in force in the United States: 

Women pay taxes on more than three 
and a quarter billion of individual income 
annually ; 

Women comprise the actual majority of 
stockholders in the largest corporation of 
America ; 

Women constitute 
40 per cent 
tomers; 


from 35 per cent to 
of the investment house cus- 


Women millionaires, as indicated by in- 
dividual income tax returns, are as plen- 
tiful as men; 

Women are receiving 70 per cent of the 
estates left by men: 


wisdom of exerting special effort to the so- 
licitation of the trust business of women. 
This has been successfully done, in some in- 
stances, through special publicity and adver- 
tising programs directed to them. 

Life Underwriters as a Source of New 

Business 

Perhaps, one of the most remunerative 

sources of trust business emanates from life 


insurance underwriters. They are in con- 
tact with hundreds and thousands of men 
and women who need our services. and 


whom the underwriter can bring to us with 
little effort. It is, therefore, the part of wis- 
dom to encourage his good will by closely 
cooperating with him. This has been ob- 
tained in a great many ways but. perhaps, 
most effectively by means of educational pro- 
grams conducted for their benefit. Much can 
be said—both for and against—the average 
educational program for underwriters. but 
certainly a man is not a carpenter simply 
because he has been given the tools—he 
must be taught how to use them. In other 
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words, simply a series of lectures explaining 
the various functions of a trust company, 
and the services that it renders, ete., are of 
little value unless the underwriter is taught 
how to apply that knowledge to his business. 


American Institute of Estate Advisers 

An example of an educational program 
designed to accomplish this purpose is the 
American Institute of Estate Advisers, which 
organization was formed in Chicago about 
two years ago for the benefit of an advanced 
class of underwriters. A case method is used 
in this plan of instruction. Problems are 
assigned to each underwriter and he is re- 
quired to submit his analysis and a solution 
in writing. At each succeeding meeting one 
or two papers are picked at random and 
read, after which the problem is opened for 
general discussion. A stenotypist records 
these discussions, and each member is sup- 
plied with a copy. The result has been that 
each member now has an invaluable set of 
problems and solutions concerning almost 
every conceivable situation that may arise 
in arranging a business or estate program 
and in addition he is familiar with the 
modus operandi in each case. 

The success of this plan is indicated by 
the numerous requests for admission which 
are being received from other similar groups 
of underwriters throughout the country. Ac- 
cordingly, the Institute has been incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Illinois, and 
has adopted a new constitution permitting 
of these additions. 

During the year 1929 the members of this 
organization, who number thirty in all, were 
instrumental in trusteeing over one hundred 
millions of life insurance and other prop- 
erty. It is estimated that the results of the 
current year will exceed this figure. Truly, 
an educational program of this sort is of 
mutual value to both the life underwriters 
and the trust companies. 
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Attorneys as a Source of New Business 

Attorneys have always been and will con- 
tinue to be one of the main channels of trust 
business. By the same token, they have 
constituted one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks in securing such business. Where op- 
position of the Bar is encountered, it is 
usually attributable to some misunderstand- 
ing or to the encroachment by trust com- 
panies upon the business of the Bar. 

We have arrived at a time when more 
frankness is needed between the two. Trust 
companies should not prepare wills, and 
should not endeavor to take care of the 
legal problems involved in the administra- 
tion of an estate that rightfully comes within 
the purview of the legal profession. By the 
same token, attorneys should not—for purely 
selfish reasons—advise their clients against 
the appointment of corporate fiduciaries. If 
the high standard of ethics for which both 
professions are noted, are strictly adhered 
to, there should be no cause for differences 
between the two. 

Many trust companies have wisely sent 
literature to the Bar in the form of book- 
lets that clearly set forth the bank's code 
of ethics, in accepting and administering 
trusts. If trust companies will go halfway 
in this direction, it will not be long until 
the closest friendly feeling, and mutually 
beneficial relationship will exist 
them. 


between 


Cooperation and Coordination 

Although the burden of procuring hew 
business is placed primarily upon the shoul- 
ders of the new business department, never- 
theless, if the greatest effectiveness is to be 
obtained, the cooperation and coordination 
of banking departments are necessary. For 
example, the credit department can render 
an invaluable service by supplying additional 
information and checking the list of pros- 
pects before trust solicitation commences. 
That department also contains a wealthy sup- 
ply of prospects for trust business.  Like- 
wise, bond salesmen and commercial depart 
ment salesmen, are in an advantageous posi 
tion to assist the trust department in obtain- 
ing business and supplving leads. Accord- 
ingly, a close liaison between all depart- 
ments of the bank should be encouraged. 

I] will not go into the subject of securing 
the trust business of officers, directors and 
stockholders, except to say that I know of 
no greater obstacle in the path of new busi- 
ness development than the incident of the 
intestate death of an officer or director, or 
his appointment of an individual fiduciary, 
instead of his own trust company. 
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The Oldest Trust Company in Massachusetts 


1868 - 





1930 


Offers Complete Fiduciary Service for Corporations 
Trust Funds Over $25,000,000 


Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 














Advertising and Publicity 

Although trust department advertising 
does not come directly within the purview 
of the new business department activities, 
nevertheless, it is so closely allied to them 
that it is well to briefly mention the sub- 
ject at this time. In this age of specializa- 
tion it is well for a trust company to engage 
the services of specialists in this field. The 
time has past when the trust officer should 
endeavor to plan such programs without spe- 
cialized assistance. The increase in volume 
of business that results from a scientifically 
planned advertising campaign clearly indi- 
cates the wisdom of that practice. 

Trust advertising campaigns are of mans 
kinds and qualities, but the most successful 
ones have been found to include a series of 
messages mailed to a select list of prospects 
at intervals of once a month over a_ period 
of about a year. These messages are usually 
in the form of letters or pamphlets dealing 
with the various services that trust depart- 
ments are prepared to render. Each mailin- 
carries with it a card to be returned ly the 
prospect if he desires additional information 
upon the subject. Upon receipt of such re- 
quest a master booklet is sent to the prospect 
and subsequently he is visited by a salesman. 

These series of messages, however, do not 
constitute the entire advertising program. 
In addition the well planned program in- 
cludes newspaper ads, statement enclosures 
messages to particular classes of people such 
as attorneys, underwriters, C. P. Avs. ete. It 
also includes window and lobby displays and 
ecards. In fact the latter medium is really 
the center of distribution of the services 
of the particular bank in whose window or 
lobby such displays are exhibited. They 
should be attractively designed and ¢on- 
tain a so-called “one shot” appeal to be 
caught at a glance. 

Closely allied to advertising is the subject 
of publicity. There seems to be a difference 





of opinion as to the value of this. Some 
think that publicity merely tends to benefit 
the individual receiving it while others con- 
tend that the good will of any institution 
is simply the elongated shadow of its per- 
sonnel and therefore the publicity received 
by an individual who is associated with a 
particular institution tends to benefit that 
institution just as such as it does the indi- 
vidual. The latter contention is no doubt the 
more popular. Therefore it is the part of 
wisdom for qualified members of the new 
business department to contribute articles 
to magazines, newspapers and other publi- 
cations and also to make talks before clubs, 
associations, civic groups and the like. 
Follow-up System 

I know of no single unit in the nomencla- 
ture of a new business department that is 
so vital to its efficient operation as the sys- 
tem of follow-up. The opinion exists among 
some new business directors that the sim- 
pler the system is, the better; however, there 
are certain limitations to this opinion. sv 
all means, to be 100 per cent efficient the 
system should be mechanical in its opera- 
tion. That is to say, it should not be depen- 
dent upon the memory of an individuals, but 
rather it should be an automatie device sim- 
ilar to the ordinary tickler system. To be 
of utmost value, it should also contain a 
complete history of each case and, finally, it 
should not permit of the cancellation of A 
follow-up until final disposition has been 
made. In this particular regard it is well 
to adopt the maxim; “Once a lead, always 
a lead.” Until a particular piece of business 
is finally obtained, or until all possibilities 
of getting it have been exhausted it should 
be the subject of persistent and continuous 
follow-up. 

Perhaps, the simplest system that answers 
these requirements is in the form of a memo- 
randum which is dovetailed with the general 
follow-up system of the trust department. 
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Your 
Oregon Business 





SEND your business of a finan- 
cial or fiduciary nature to the 
Portland Trust and Savings 
Bank. This bank is ready to 
act as your representative in all 
trust matters. 


PORTLAND TRUST 
and SAVINGS BANK 


“Oldest Trust Company in Oregon” 








This memo is registered and followed in the 
same manner as correspondence; however, ir 
such a system it is well for the new business 
department to keep a summary record of 
follow-ups in a loose leaf binder, so that 
they can be readily reviewed when occasion 
arises. The actual system of follow-up that 
was originally proposed in this outline is 
somewhat more elaborate, and particularly 
designed for a larger trust company. 


Research 

The remarkable growth of trust business 
has not been confined to volume only. New 
uses for trusts, new and unthought of chan- 
nels of trust business, are constantly being 
developed. Research is as important in this 
field as it is in manufacturing or in chem- 
istry. It should be a part of the new busi- 
ness department’s task to keep fully in 
formed regarding new developments and to 
originate sound plans of its own. The im- 
portance of this practice is manifest in the 
life insurance trust. 

When a new idea is conceived or is heard 
of, it should be studied, pulled down and 
built up just as an automobile manufacturer 
pulls down and analyzes the car of his com- 
petitor. Naturally, we do not mean to advo- 
sate that every new idea that comes along 


should be tested by actually endeavoring to 
sell it; in fact quite the contrary is true. It 
should simply be examined and should not 
be accepted unless it merits it. The present 
field of trust services has scarcely been 
scratched and, therefore, we can very well 
afford to concentrate there for many years 
to come; nevertheless, if we are to keep 
abreast of the progress of our profession, 
research is necessary. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion I would say that one needs 
only to analyze trust development activities 
of the past decade and he will readily dis- 
cern the ever increasingly important part 
that intensive and organized effort has played 
in that development. Those efforts have un- 
veiled remarkable opportunities for corpo- 
rate fiduciary service. We now face even 
greater opportunities. The decade of 1930- 
1940 will be the golden age of trust develop- 
ment. Twenty years of increasingly intelli- 
gent effort on the part of trust companies 
have laid a firm foundation for this develop- 
ment and the coming decade will witness a 
growth in corporate fiduciary service that 
transcends the most optimistic forecast of a 
few years ago. 

It is estimated that the wealth of the 
United States has increased from 185 billions 
in 1914 to 500 billions in 1980. Life insur- 
ance in force in 1912 was 21% billions and 
today is over 100 billions. On conservative 
estimate, the trust companies of the United 
States now control in excess of 24 billions 
in individual and estate funds. This impetus 
should be at least partially continued and 
the next decade should witness the writing 
of a large part of the second hundred bil- 
lions of life insurance. With the intensifica- 
tion of industrialism and the resultant great- 
er per capita wealth of our people, estates 
will be large and more profitable; they will 
be easier to secure than ever before. This 
is the time to proceed with confidence. Suc- 
cess is assured in proportion to the intelli- 
gent effort that we expend. 

Qo de & 


“Daily Clearings” will be the title of a 
daily newspaper to appear at Cleveland and 
which will publish the daily proceedings of 
the American Bankers Association conven- 
tion for the benefit of delegates. 

The Union Guardian Trust Company of 
Detroit has issued a chart which graphically 
shows the great increase in number of trusts 
opened and wills filed with the organization 
and its components during the last five years. 
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Putting the Human Touch 
Into Trust Publicity 













Rust publicity must do 
more than explain the 
technicalities of estate work. 
It must go deeper. It must 
tap deep underlying human 
wants and feelings. 


The Wessling Humanized 
Trust Service arouses desires. 
It brings direct results. Why? 
Because it is founded on 
sound psychology. 





Every month, more and 
more banks and trust 
companies from the 
laa gel Atlantic to the Pacific 
And The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust coast are making the 
Company of Toledo is one of the many mt = unique Wessling Trust Serv- 


ropolitan financial institutions the country 


over which are using Wessling Humanized ices 2 vital part of their ad- 


Trust Programs 


| vertising program. 








| Write today for our illustrated 


folder, “Humanizing Trust 
Publicity.” 





WESSLING SERVICES 


I D. R. Wesstinc, President 
| LYTTON, IOWA 
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EVERY 
FORM 
OF TRUST ACCOUNTING 


IS HANDLED WITH SPEED, ACCURACY 
AND ECONOMY ON NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





Te 


Trust companies and trust departments of banks 
which have installed the National Accounting Ma- 
chine have found their expectations more than met 
by the actual results produced. 


With every entry in plain printed figures, with 
postings completed in far less time than before, with 
automatic features speeding up the work of the 
machine, trust department records with this ma- 
chine are far superior in every way to those possible 
with any other method. 


Our representative in your city will be glad to show 
you the advantages of this machine on trust depart- 
ment work. It means better records, at less cost 
and in less time than any other method. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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GUARDING THE BANK PORTFOLIO AGAINST 
SPECULATIVE HAZARDS 


A TIME FOR CAREFUL SCRUTINY OF ASSETS AND LOANING POLICY 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 
President of Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. 





(Epiror’s Norte: 





Mr. Fleming has given keen study to the experiences of the past 


year, including the stock market crash and the resulting slump in general business, par- 


ticularly as they affect banking management. 


He emphasizes the need of diversification 


in making loans and investments, favors a secondary reserve and due attention to liquid- 


ity of assets.) 


S to the lessons we should learn from 

What bankers have passed through 

during the past year, I consider the 
outstanding one is the need for the banker 
at all times to keep his institution liquid to 
meet the unexpected demands arising from 
causes and conditions beyond his control, for 
the banker has a definite duty to his com- 
munity; he must be the bulwark of safety 
and yet be liberal enough to stimulate the 
growth of his community. 

With respect to collateral loans, I think 
we should require diversification and mar- 
ketability in the collateral taken and insist 
also upon a wide margin of safety. In de- 
termining this margin’ of safety, the banker 
is a better judge than the customer. Such 
a policy is best for the bank and best for 
the customer, but can only be sustained 
through the full cooperation of the banks in 
the community. 


A Proper Secondary Reserve 


As to the question of liquidity, let me 
stress the desirability of every bank building 
a proper secondary reserve, Whether the bank 
be a member of the Federal Reserve System, 
or a non-member state institution, it would 
be weil, in my judgment, to build an ade- 
quate secondary reserve of— 

1. Government Bonds: In this connection. 
I desire to call attention to the provisions of 
Section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, defin- 
ing lonning limits. Under this section, au- 
thority is given to make loans in excess of 
the usual limit of 10 per cent of capital and 
surplus, to an amount not exceeding an ad- 
ditional 15 per cent of capital and surplus, 
where such additional 15 per cent is secured 
by a like amount of bonds or notes of the 
United States issued after April 24, 1917. 
This makes it possible for a national bank 


to loan a single borrower an aggregate 
amount not exceeding 25 per cent of its capi- 
tal and surplus, where 15 per cent is se- 
cured by these government obligations. 

2. Commercial paper eligible for redis- 
count: I would suggest, that the state banks 
who are non-members study the rules of 
eligibility laid down by the Federal Reserve 
banks, so that in times of stress the papez 
which they may offer to the member banks 
as collateral could, in turn, be rehypothe- 
cated. 

5. A well selected list of high grade bonds 
of short maturity—in preference to securities 
of longer terms, so that there will be matur- 
ing annually a certain proportion of this part 
of the bank’s secondary reserve. 

In order to carry the secondary reserve out- 
lined, it is necessary for the bank to gear 
itself, so to speak, through the control of its 
overhead expenses by the establishment of a 
budget and strict adherence to the budget 
throughout the year, as the type of securities 
eligible for a liquid secondary reserve are 
usually of a rather low vield. 


Diversification in Making Loans and 
Investments 

Another lesson is the necessity of making 
a study of the character and form of. the 
note which the banks have been using in 
making collateral loans. The form of these 
notes should be such as to give the most lib- 
eral course of action to the bank in case 
the customer either disregards requests 
for more margin or is unable to meet the 
legitimate demands of the bank. 

I think experience has taught us the de- 
sirability of looking carefully into the diversi- 
fication of our investments, both as to loans 
and securities, for many banks have found 
themselves entirely too top-heavy in their 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
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We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 
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portfolios with collateral loans. It would 
therefore seem good policy for banks to make 
periodical analyses of their loans and invest 
ments to ascertain whether or not they hold 
too much of one class of paper. While this 
may be extremely difficult in non-commercial 
cities, where there is a lack of com- 
mercial industry and manufacturing, I be- 
lieve such an analysis would be productive 
of good. A close study of general conditions 
in one’s own community as well as those 
throughout the country is very desirable, and 
will put the banker in a position to recog- 
nize the clouds that may be gathering. In 
making a loan, the character of the indi- 
vidual or members of the corporation to 
whom you are lending should be of the first 
consideration. The banker should not be 
swayed by an abundance of collateral, if the 
integrity of the borrower is not of the high- 
est. 


Helpful and Practical Suggestions 


It occurs to me that a few suggestions 
which I have in mind might be helpful to 
bankers and of guidance to them in building 
their institutions on the firmest of founda- 
tions. While I believe that officers should be 
given a pretty wide latitude in the granting 
of loans, in order that they themselves may 
develop and the bank give prompt service to 
its clients, I recommend that larger loans be 
passed on by a committee; likewise that a 
periodical review be made of loans previously 
made by the committee, with a careful check- 
up during the life of the loan by a well de 
veloped credit department. Many loans good 
at the time made may subsequently become 
doubtful if not followed up. In this connec- 
tion, it is well that great care be exercised 
so that no excess loans be granted to cus- 
tomers, officers or directors. 

Scrutinize every loan. If it is an unse- 
cured one, be certain that it is not for capital 
purposes, which makes the repayment of the 





ARTHUR W. WEBER.Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
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J. RAYMOND MURPHY.......... Assistant Treasurer 
Lewis G. CHRISTMAN Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Tr. Officer 
FERDINAND G. MEIER...Asst. Sec’y and Comptroller 
Wave S. FENTON..............Assistant Secretary 














loan contingent upon the successful outcome 
of the business for which the money is bor- 
rowed. If the loan is a capital one, there 
should be security behind it of a nature not 
related to the business for which the funds 
are borrowed. The use of second trust notes 
as collateral has become somewhat general 
but, in my opinion, unless these notes car- 
ry an amortization feature they are unde- 
sirable for collateral purposes. Wherever 
taken, all papers in connection with the 
property on which the second trust is secured 
should receive the careful inspection of the 
officers of the bank. 

I believe it would be well, wherever pos- 
sible, to adopt a general policy of requiring 
commercial borrowers to clean up their obli- 
gations at stated intervals, preferably at least: 
once a year. I also desire to lay stress upon 
the desirability of building up a strong credit 
department and an efficient auditing depart- 
ment. Liberal expenditures for the main- 
tenance and development of these two de- 
partments will return large dividends in the 
prevention of losses of one kind or another. 

As the relationship of the bank to its cus- 
tomers must be one of mutual benefit, I feel 
that we should all insist upon adequate com- 
pensating balances. I also suggest that 
great care be exercised not to place too great 
a proportion of capital funds in land and 
buildings. I do not mean that we should be 
niggardly in properly housing ourselves, as 
there should always be adequate space for 
the enlargement of business in order to give 
the best service to the customers of the in- 
stitution, but I have observed that many in- 
stitutions have become non-liquid from plac- 
ing too great a proportion of their capital 
funds in bricks, mortar and land. 

fe de te 

Rutherford Fleet, investment banker, has 
been elected chairman of the board of the 
Union Bank & Federal Trust Company of 
Richmond. Va. 
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GRAND BAZAAR AND MAIN MARKET IN Bombay, INDIA 


HABITS AND CONTRASTS OF NATIVE BANKERS OF 
INDIA* 


POINTERS ON USURY AND PROFITABLE BANKING 


GEORGE CECIL, Paris, France 





HE native bankers, who abound all 

over India, present strange contrasts. 

Some, having been educated in Eng- 
land, have comparatively little of the Indian 
about them; but for their color and trifling 
lapses into the habits favored by countless 
ancestors, one would in the dark take them 
for Kuropeans. They speak admirable Eng- 
lish; their interests are more or less West- 
ern: and a London tailor has clothed them 
in his best manner. Those who can afford 
the luxury, return as often as possible to 
England, where they move in white social 
circles, a pleasure which is denied them in 
India, the Anglo-Indian coldly declining to 
look upon the dusky financier as “a man and 
a brother.’ 3ut the bank iwallah who has 
never left his native land and who clings to 
the turban, chupkun (long single-breasted 
coat), and voluminous linen pantaloons of 
custom, has no wish to ape the white man. 
The old-fashioned native clients prefer him 
to the other variety whose anglicisms jar 
patriotic susceptibilities. 





“One is what one is born, Allah (than 
whom none is greater!) having willed it 
thus,” says the Mahommedan proverb, and 
no good Moslem believes that fine feathers 
make fine birds. The Hindu with money to 
entrust to a native banker’s keeping sub- 
scribes to this opinion. 


Amass Fortunes 

Some native bankers are immensely rich; 
they amass fortunes which would put a 
Rothschild in the shade. Yet, beyond living 
in a comfortable house and possessing a mo- 
tor car, each spends a very trifling part of 
his income. Occasionally they provide capi- 
tal for a sound enterprise, jute, cotton, sugar 
and paper mills attracting them, while build- 
ing speculations also have their attention. 
But not for long; considering locked-up capi- 
tal a waste of good money, they suddenly rea- 
lize the investment and turn to something 
else. The share market lures them; colossal 
are their operations. 


* From Journal of Canadian Bankers Ass'n. 
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There is a certain caste of bankers which 
encourages charity in a_ practical manner. 
Should a caste brother meet with misfortune, 
assistance is provided by the clan; and, the 
moment business looks up, the recipient of 
the loan repays the debt by installments. 
Every pie (a fractional part of the rupee). 
together with 5 per cent interest, is scrupu- 
lously handed over. Honesty is the only 
policy with these people. 

Many of the fraternity are bankers in 
name and usurers by profession. their prin- 
cipal victims being the.ryots. These native 
agriculturists are extraordinarily improvi- 
dent, spending far more than they can afford 
on weddings and funerals. the unchanging 
custom of the East demanding this prodigal- 
ity of them. The schroff (money-lender) ac- 
commodates the needy one, advancing the 
cash against the ample security offered by 
the peasant’s crops. When the indigo, rice. 
maize, linseed and millet are ready to be 
cut, the banker astride an unkempt “bazaar” 
pony, makes a tour of the fields to satisfy 
himself that the security has not diminished 
in value. Upon the produce being sold. under 
his direction a very limited number of coins. 
perhaps none, find their way into the peas- 
ant’s empty pocket. The schroff has charged 
from 100 to 150 per cent for the loan and not 
till the capital and the interest have been 
paid in full does the agriculturist benefit. 
The usurer, however, is ready to give his 
client time, as much time as he likes, pro- 
vided the interest is forthcoming. With 150 
per cent paid regularly, there is no hurry! 


Shylocks and Thieves 

The money-lender, when remonstrated with 
for playing the Shylock, assumes a dignified 
mien. He points out, in well chosen lan- 
guage, that India being a country of sudden 
death, a man of affairs must doubly guard 
his interests. “Cholera, that most ac- 
eursed of all scourges; fever, against which 
even faith in Humayou, the monkey god, is 
powerless; the devastating earthquake; the 
devouring tiger: the prowling leopard: any 
of these may carry off a client at a moment’s 
notice, leaving the schroff with a bad debt 
on his hands. Life is so fuil of shadows 
that he must grasp the substance.” ... No 
one can deny that it is grasped. 

Periodically, the government, scandalized 
beyond expression at the rate of interest 
charged, endeavors to adjust matters by leg- 
islation. The well-meaning viceroy and the 
vice-regal advisers might as well attempt to 
turn the course of the Ganges. The ryot has, 
from the commencement of the ages. been 
the money-lender’s victim, and the complai- 


sant Ram Din is accustomed to being har- 
assed by the financial leech who keeps him 
from actually starving. Dastur (custom) has 
ordained that he must pay up—and look as 
pleasant as the unfavorable circumstances 
permit. 

Although the average native with money 
entrusts his wealth to a bank, either Euro- 
pean or Indian, some consider that every 
man should be his own treasurer. Seeing no 
profit in parting with bags of rupees in ex- 
change for a written acknowledgment, they 
bury the money in the earthen floor of their 
house. Ghurras (pots of baked clay) con- 
tain the hoard and from time to time Ma- 
homet Bux digs them up in order that he 
may delight his eyes by gloating over the 
treasure. He indulges in this pastime when 
there is no one else present, for the exact 
position of the hiding-place must be kept a 
secret from the other inmates. “That 
which is told to one may become known to 
many.” says the Eastern proverb, and Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus alike believe in 
it. 

Despite these precautions the miser some- 
times is robbed. Thieves. coming in the 
dead of night. gag and bind the inmates, who, 
paralyzed with fear. turn the color of dough. 
for the darkest complexion undergoes this 
strange metamorphosis when danger threat- 
ens, “Point out where you have buried your 
savings!” hisses the ruffianly leader, produc- 
ing a thumb screw ingeniously made of cane. 
Mahomet Bux signifies by a doleful shake of 
the head, that he is poorer than the prover- 
bial church mouse, that he never has been 
able to save a pie. A sudden twist of the 
thumb screw. however, speedily makes the 
victim realize the folly of suffering unneces- 
sary pain. for he knows only too well that 
the rascals will dig till the walls are ready 
to fall. The spot is revealed; the booty is 
unearthed: the thieves make themselves 
scarce, 

Later the alarm is given to the native po- 
lice. the usual hue and cry following, but the 
odds are that no one will face justice, for, 
even if the robbers are laid by the heels and 
interrogated by a stern European magistrate, 
a convenient alibi may be proved. In the 
East witnesses are both cheap and obliging. 


Splendor and Squalor 

The important Aryan bankers of Calcutta. 
Bombay and Madras transact business in 
premises which are quite palatial. The tele- 
phone, index files and other labor-saving de- 
vices have been adopted—everything is as 
down-to-date as could be wished by the most 
exacting customer. The manager drives to 
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EXCLUSIVE DESIGN CHECKS Display Your 
Coat-of-Arms and SYMBOLIZE YOUR SERVICE 





BANKING services, to the casual prospect, seem all 
the same. And the simplest way to convert such 
prospects into customers is to give vour service a 
distinction, an individuality, that sets it apart from 
the crowd. 

One of the most effective means at your command 
is the checks that you issue. If they are rich and 
dignified in feel and appearance—of a pattern 
peculiarily your own—embodying a well-designed 
coat-of-arms or trade-mark—they are certain to 
distinguish your service in the minds of every one 
who sees them. 

The experience of this Company in creating hun- 
dreds of distinctive check designs is freely offered 
to any banker. We will be glad to make and sub- 
mit sketches incorporating your exclusive emblem 
in a distinctive background. We will also prepare 
suggestions for modernizing your present emblem 
or create an entirely new one. There is no charge 
tor this unusual service. 

Superbly lithographed, uniquely attractive Todd 
special design checks advertise your institution 

euPERSAFED, 


84 NK nec* 


quite as much by their performance as by their 
appearance. They are furnished on the new Super- 
Safety paper—the first paper ever created expressly 
for check purposes—with many times the tensile 
strength and foldability of other check papers— 
backed by insurance against chemical or mechan- 
ical erasure. They may be had in all standard 
colors. Their cost is moderate. 





The coupon below will bring you samples and full 
information. The Todd Company, Bankers’ Supply 
Di:ision, Boston, Brooklyn, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, 
Birmingham, Dallas, Denver, Spokane. 





THE TODD COMPANY 9-30 
Bankers’ Supply Division 
1152 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Send me complete information about Special 
Background Checks. 


Name of Bank... 
Name of Officer 
Street... 


Town.... . . Stale 





TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 





business in an expensive car, to be received 
at the marble entrance to the imposing bank 
by turbaned menials whose official costume 
presents a blaze of color. They salaam till 
their bowed heads nearly touch the ground. 
and when the great one leaves, the process is 
repeated, 

The smaller fry are far less pretentious. 
the banker walking to and from business un- 
less the rain of the monsoon necessitates a 
conveyance. He who does not care to get wet 
to the skin is carried in a palki, a sort of 
packing case mounted on stout protruding 
poles which rest on the ill-nourished shoul- 
ders of four perspiring coolies. Should one 
of the bearers slip. bones may be nastily 
jarred, or broken. <A banker of this descrip- 
tion does not take appearances seriously. He 
often is meanly clad, while the bazaar room. 
in which his floating capital multiplies ex- 
ceedingly, is little more than a hole in the 
wall. Yet there is money—and plenty of it— 
behind the white-bearded old man. who, sit- 
ting cross-legged on a cushion. deals with 
rupees by the hundred thousand. All sing 
his praises, especially those who have been 
allowed to overdraw their account. or who 
are dependent on his charity. When finally 
he is buried or burned, according to the for- 


nialities of the departed’s religion, every beg- 
gar in the place walks in the funeral proces- 
sion. Loud is their lamenting. 

The surroundings of the banker who ear- 
ries on business in the bazaar scarcely recall 
the perfumes of Araby. Decaying vegetable 
matter and other filth litter the narrow 
street; a string of gelabes (a native sweet 
meat made from rancid butter) adorns the 
confectioner’s stall across the way: the pu- 
trefying carcass of a pariah dog lies in the 
gutter. The Indian, however, possesses a 
soul above trifles. 


7 ? , 
~~ “ “ 


The Mitsui Trust Company, Ltd., of Tokio 
and the largest trust company in Japan re- 
ports resources of 394,513,660 yen with 327,- 
2S6.721 yen or money in trust and total trust 
resources of 394.515,660 yen. 

John 8S. Walker has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the Union Bank and 
Trust Company of Huntington, West Va. 

Out of a total of 4.985 bank failures dur- 
ing the nine years from 1921 to close of 1929 
over 91 per cent occurred in towns of 10,000 
inhabitants or less and SS per cent had eapi- 
tal of less than $100,000. 
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The Preparation of 


WILLS AND TRUSTS 


«¢ SECOND EDITION ¢ 
By 
DANIEL S. REMSEN 


of the New York Bar 
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A Work of Preventive Jurisprudence | 

designed to cause E 

Wills and Trusts to be Rightly Written 
| and so 

Avoid Litigation — Provide Adequate Administration : 

Preserve Estates — Protect Beneficiaries 


Defend and Fulfil the Plans of the Maker 
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CONTENTS 

Part I. A review of the substantive law of wills and trusts. 

Part II. A thorough analysis of the craftsmanship of building safe and 
sound dispositive and administrative clauses for Wills, Testa- 
mentary Trusts, Living Trusts, Charitable Trusts and Insurance 
Trusts (unfunded, funded and business). 

Part III. Plans and extracts from masterpieces of testamentary and 
living trusts. 

In one large volume. Over 1300 pages. Price $20.00 net. | 
NOTE—The First Edition (1907) has been in constant 


| demand and generously commended for its usefulness. 
A new and enlarged edition is now presented. 
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TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $20.00 (check or money order), for which kindly send me 
copy of the new edition on ‘““THE PREPARATION OF WILLS AND TRustTs,”’ by Daniel S. Remsen. 
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UNUSUAL REQUESTS OF TRUSTORS AND HOW THEY 
WERE MET 


SOLVING A VARIETY OF PERSONAL AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


C. NELSON HACKETT 
Assistant Trust Officer, the Bank of California, National Association, San Francisco, Cal. 








HILE unusual requests or provi- 

sions in trust indentures may not 

be of paramount importance, they 
are nevertheless of perennial interest. An 
important characteristic of fiduciary service 
is that, as Walter Bagehot said of the struc- 
ture of English commerce, it contains “the 
propensity to variation, which in the social 
as in the animal kingdom, is the principle 
of progress.’ I therefore cite five trusts from 
the trust department files of our own insti- 
tution, which have the quality of being some- 
what unusual in their nature. 

The secretary of a trade organization died 
after twenty years of faithful service. He 
left his widow a home and a very meagre 
estate. A number of the older and wealthier 
members of the association raised a fund as 
a testimonial of their affection for their 
former secretary. They brought it to the 
bank. We suggested a trust agreement pro- 
viding that the income and part of the prin- 
cipal, when necessary, should be paid to the 
widow and that the remainder, if any, at her 
death should be used for charity. The trust 
agreement also provided for a committee of 
the chief contributors which should be self- 
perpetuating and which should advise the 
bank as to the necessity for payments of 
principal to the widow. This committee was 
also given power to designate the use to 
which the funds should be put after the 
beneficiary’s death. 


Provision for Household Servant 


A customer of the bank had a household 
servant who had been in her employ for 
many years but who had reached an age at 
which she was able to perform only the sim- 
plest tasks. Our customer did not wish to 
reduce her employee’s wages but felt that 
the time would soon come when she would 
have to care for this elderly woman. A trust 
agreement was created by which the trustor 
assigned to the bank the sum of $35 and 
expressed her intention of adding $35 to the 
trust each month thereafter. This sum rep- 
resented half of the amount of the wages 


theretofore paid. The trust agreement pro- 
vided that the bank might pay the income or 
principal to the beneficiary at any time upon 
receiving the certificate either of the trustor 
or of the trustor’s husband or of any physi- 
cian approved by the bank as to the neces- 
sity or desirability of such payments. In 
case of the death of the beneficiary any 
funds remaining in the trust were to be dis- 
tributed, after payment of the expenses of 
the last illness and funeral of the beneficiary, 
to certain designated relatives in Europe. 


A Problem in Business Liquidation 

The chief creditors of a firm which had 
become insolvent proposed that the bank take 
over the assets of the firm, pay off the minor 
creditors in full and manage and dispose of 
the firm’s properties and distribute the pro- 
ceeds to the larger creditors pro rata. This 
was asked because it was believed that it 
would be less expensive than bankruptey and 
would relieve the members of the firm of 
embarrassment. The members of the firm 
together with their wives executed a trust 
agreement to the bank. All of the firm’s as- 
sets and all of their individual personal prop- 
erty so far as known were turned over to 
the bank. 

The trust agreement provided, first, for the 
payment in full of small creditors listed in 
the agreement; second, for paying the mem- 
bers of the firm a liberal allowance over a 
period of months te cover their family ex- 
penses and, third, for the sale of the assets 
for such prices and at such times as a com- 
mittee of the creditors named in the trust 
agreement should direct. The plan proved 
beneficial to the members of the firm and 
when the agreement was finally terminated 
the creditors felt that they had received more 
than they would have received through bank- 
ruptey proceedings. 


An Unusual Living Trust 


A, B and C were majority stockholders in 
a corporation which was about to offer for 
sale a large tract of land. As the proceeds 
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were not necessary for corporate purposes 
it seemed likely that the corporation would 
distribute such proceeds from time to time 
to its stockholders. A and B were anxious 
that any dividends so distributed should be 
kept intact for the ultimate benefit of C’s 
children, but they also desired that the in- 
come of each of them should not be dimin 
ished during their lifetimes by this partial 
liquidation of the corporation. Also A, who 
was the largest stockholder, desired to con- 
tinue to participate in the management of 
the corporation. A living trust was created 
in which the tracts of land were described 
by metes and bounds but were not conveyed 
to the bank as trustee. 

The trust agreement assigned to the bank, 
however, all the interest which A, B and C 
then had or might thereafter obtain in and 
to the proceeds from sales of such real proji- 
erty excepting interest on any deferred pay- 
ments of land sold under contracts of sales. 
In other words, the assignment covered only 
the principal payments. The trust agreement 
provided that A’s, B’s and C’s stock certifi- 
eates should be held by the bank as pledgee 
or bailee for the purpose of insuring per- 
formance of the trust and the payment of 
the proceeds of the real esate. Three shares 
were also transferred outright to the bank 
in order that it might use them for the pur- 
pose of qualifying one of its officers as a 
director of the corporation in case thai 
should be desirable at any time. The bank, 
however, was not obligated to appoint a di- 
rector or to vote at any meeting of the 
stockholders but on the other hand was au- 
thorized to accept the written statement of 
any officer of the company as to the amounts 
received from time to time by the company 
from sales of land and as to the proportions 
due to the trustee from any dividends which 
the company might declare. 

The trust proved simple in operation. The 
lands have been sold. The liquidating divi- 
dends declared by the company and the pro- 
portion thereof representing principal of the 
land sales contracts has been turned over 
to the trustee and invested. From such in- 
vestments the trustee is now distributing the 
income to the three beneficiaries as in the 
case of any ordinary trust. 


Desirable Modification in Trust Indentures 

There has been incorporated in a number 
of our trust indentures securing bond issues 
a provision which I believe originated with 
a firm of San Francisco attorneys who first 
used it in an indenture in which we were 
named as trustee. The provision is in brief 
for future modification of the indenture. An 


amendment can be proposed by the trustee 
and accepted by the company or proposed by 
the company and accepted by the trustee. 
Such an amendment must be approved by 
the commissioner of corporations. The own- 
ers of two-thirds of the outstanding bonds 
must approve the amendment at a meeting 
called and held in the manner set forth,in 
the indenture. No such amendment is per- 
mitted to change the principal amount or 
interest rate of the bonds nor the maturity 
date of the bonds nor can it give any pref- 
erence or priority to one bondholder over 
any other bondholder. Such a provision will 
sometimes be the means of a happy relief 
from the rigidity of the original covenant 
while the limitations placed upon the scope 
of such amendments provide sufficient safe- 
guards, I believe for the interests of all bond- 
holders. 


7 * o, 
~~ “ . 


RESOURCES OF NATIONAL AND STATE 
BANKS 

A study of the latest complete compila- 
tions of resources of national banks and of 
all state chartered banks and trust com- 
panies of the United States reveals that 73 
per cent of the banking power of the country 
is centered in nine states which have an ag- 
gregate of $52,458,918,000 of the total of $72,- 
038,566,270 for all classes of banks, as of 
March 27, 1930. In these nine major bank- 
ing states the state banks and trust com- 
panies have command of $34,392,796,146 and 
the national banks $18,066,122,000. Cali- 
fornia is the only state in this group where 
national banks outrank state institutions in 
volume of resources and which is chiefly ac- 
counted for by the conversion of the Bank of 
Italy to federal charter. 

The following table is interesting in show- 
ing the amount of resources held respectively 
by the state institutions and by the national 
banks in the group of nine leading states: 

Trust Company National Bank 


Resources tesources 
March 27, 1930 March 27, 1930 


New: TORK. 6.555055 .$15,262,576,261 $6,229,206,000 
Pennsylvania..... ...... 93,657,176,884 — 3,139,012,000 
Massachusetts. . . ..... 93,607,015,569 1,765,736,000 
RMMD. cecwavcccssceaes Gpheeponene 1,637,278,000 
SPIO saveackeaavccsweess apt eeeeD 875,541,000 
Michigan........ ...+++-  1,780,698,856 637,311,000 
Celioreie............... L674 137828 2,438,202,000 
Connecticut....... scene £108,877 .019 313,091,000 


New Jersey..... 1,698,62 





08 1,030,743 ,000 


$34,392,796,146 $18,066,122,000 

The table shows that New York State with 

$15.262,576,000 resources held by trust com- 

panies and state banks and $6,229,206.000 

reported by national banks, making total of 

$21,491,782,000, is equal to over 30 per cent 
of the nation’s combined banking power. 
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"2. Mr. Roosevelt arrived in his chatse 
to attend the meeting at the Bank’ 


This was in 1784 and among the other Gentlemen who attended that Directors’ Meeting 
of the BANK of NEW YORK were Alexander Hamilton, Daniel McCormick, William 
Maxwell, Thomas Randall, Nicholas Low, Foshua Waddington, Samuel Franklin, Com- 
fort Sands, Robert Bowne, Fohn Vanderbilt and Thomas B. Stoughton. “‘Good men and 
good views” was the expression used by Alexander Hamilton in referring to the Board, 
made up as it was of the most honorable Merchants and Men of Business in the City. 











HE NAME OF THIS BANK is one of our proudest 
assets. It is the oldest bank in America retaining its 
original name and the first financial institution in the 
country to use “Trust Company” as a part of its title. That 
its long and historic continuity shall remain unbroken is, we 
believe, of genuine importance to our customers and friends. 


IN KEEPING WITH THIS BELIEF the Trustees are 
agreed that the independent position of the Bank shall be 
zealously maintained. As we have been known for genera- 
tions past so shall we be known to generations to come. 


BANK of NEW YORK 
and TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $20,000,000 


NEW YORK 48 Watt Street, New York ly 
CLEA RING HOUSE Uptown Office : j 
MEMBERSHIP Mad'‘son Avenue at 63rd Street 
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SALES ASPECT OF THE STOCK PURCHASE AND 
PARTNERSHIP LIQUIDATION TRUSTS 


A FERTILE AND PROFITABLE FIELD FOR DEVELOPING TRUST BUSINESS 
IN VOLUME 


LLOYD G. POTTER 
The Equitable Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


The following article sets forth the actual experience of the trust 


company with which the author is associated in pursuing a plan which has yielded sub- 


stantial results in selling stock purchase and partnership liquidation 


trusts. Because 


each business has its own individual problems the business trust solicitor must be pre- 


pared to spend unusual effort on each case. 


Such effort will be well rewarded with an 


unexpectedly large volume of business which comes directly or indirectly and which, on 


the surface, did not seem worth cultivating.) 


TOCK purchase and partnership liquida- 

tion trusts are rapidly becoming the 

most fertile field for the development 
of volume trust business. The handling of 
this type of work may require a more spe- 
cialized knowledge upon the part of the so- 
licitor, yet. when once a good working knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of these trusts has 
been attained, they become, perhaps, the 
least difficult of all to sell. In addition. 
these business trusts should prove be a 
most lucrative acquisition for the trust com- 
pany. 

In a recent case a stock retirement trust 
was created by and between the four prin 
cipal stockholders of a close corporation. 
Once the business trust had been completed. 
it was not difficult to get the personal trusts 
of the four stockkholders. In this case the 
trust company acted trustee under a 
$500,000 business trust. secured an additional 
$750,000 of personal trusts, the commercial 
account of the firm in question, and a special 
account into which monthly deposits were 
made to pay a $15,000 annual premium on 
life insurance. 


to 


as 


Sales Advantages of Business Trusts 

Although these business cases take longer 
to develop and close, it requires but a few of 
them to yield a large volume of new trust 
business. Some of the more important ad- 
vantages are: 

1. It is a field of unlimited possibilities 
in which but little, as vet. has been done. 

2. In presenting this subject to a man, 
you are dealing with a thing very close to 
him—his business. It is a much more tan- 
gible entity than his “estate” although the 
terms may be synonymous. 


3. The subject of protecting his business 
interest—usually the bulk of his estate—ap- 
peals to him, not only as a matter of con- 
serving it for his beneficiaries, a more or 
less altruistic motive on his part, but it also 
appeals to the acquisitive instinct. If the 
man to whom you are talking is one of the 
younger officers in a corporation, he sees in 
your plan the opportunity to acquire part 
of the stock of the older man under the 
most advantageous terms and at a probable 
profit to himself. The older man recognizes 
immediately the value of a plan which guar- 
antees his family an assured income, rather 
than an arrangement which leaves them 
stock in a closed corporation which may, 
after his death, prove to be a highly specu- 
lative investment. 

There are few major stockholders of close- 
ly held corporations who feel certain that 
the business could carry on without them. 
There is always the chance of a great de- 
preciation in stock value due to: 

a. Inability of the survivors in the busi- 
ness to profitably operate it for the benefit 
of the estate of the deceased. 

b. Curtailed credit conditions at the death 
of the “key man.” 

e. Generally poor business conditions 
which a business with a large block of its 
stock inactively held cannot hope to weather. 


Method of Approach 


Because of the complexity of the subject, 


it is well to prepare the prospect with 
ter; or better, a series of letters or 
types of advertising material setting 
the essential details. 
highly personalized. 


a let- 
other 
forth 
These letters should be 
Often, in the case of a 
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large prospect, it is well to frame a special 
letter from information gleaned from a Dun 
or Bradstreet report. This may seem, at first 
glance, to entail a great deal of unnecessary 
effort, yet there are few instances in which 
the extra trouble will not be justified. 

Business cases require an unusual amount 
of preparation and a most intensive plan of 
development. The letter or advertising es- 
tablishes the contact with the prospect. It 
should be followed in an interval of about 
three or four days. Prospects who can be 
easily seen should be called upon directly. 
Others can be approached over the telephone 
for an appointment. It is always well in 
the telephone follow-up to inject a slight in- 
dependence, to convey a subtle impression 
that your time is every bit as valuable as 
the prospect’s, that you honestly feel that 
you can do him a great service in presenting 
your plan for his consideration, and, since 
there will be no obligation on his part in this 
consideration, that he certainly could have 
no reasonable objection to your leaving these 
facts with him. While it is certainly true 
that “high pressure” salesmanship will avail 
nothing in the prosecution of this type of 
business, the solicitor must not be so suave, 
so agreeable, that he neglects to apply that 
certain amount of pressure which is always 
so necessary to induce a man to act. 

Unfortunately, a man, or group of men, 
will not come to any decisive action of their 
own volition. The desire may be there, the 
need may have been created; yet the case 
will drift along of its own inertia unless the 
solicitor arranges it so that it must logically 
proceed to action. It is he who makes up 
their mind for them; but he must always 
make it appear that it has been their deci- 
sion. It requires a great deal of tact to 
know when to apply pressure and when it 
would be counter-indicated. Some men will 
not be pushed. It is often advisable to let a 
prospect of this type drift for weeks with no 
attempt to see him and then he should be 
lead into action rather than forced. Other 
types react favorably to constant pressure. 
Often a solicitor will be successful because 
he proceeds on the assumption that the pros- 
pect is agreeing in each successive step. 
Nearly all require pressure at the outset. The 
hardest part of the whole thing is to get a 
sufficient number of prospects who will listen 
to a presentation of the plan. The most diffi- 
cult phase of developing trust prospects will 
always be to get the story over to a large 
enough number of men. 


Getting the Information 
It has always seemed that the most logical 


objective of the first interview should be to 
get the necessary information from the pros- 
pect from which a concrete and thorough 
plan can be built. Usually it is not only a 
question of selling one man, but several. Con- 
tinuity between the first letter, the successive 
steps, and the close should be preserved. Each 
call should lead definitely to a climax with 
the way prepared for the next interview. 
Otherwise there are apt to occur those deadly 
dull spots so fatal to the ultimate success 
of the case. First, then, the key man is pre- 
sented with a general outline of the plan. At 
the critical point, the solicitor must get the 
information necessary to formulate the case. 
In this connection we usually ask the follow- 
ing questions, putting the most innocuous 
first for very obvious reasons: 

1. Have you any arrangement or agree- 
ment as to the ultimate disposition of stock 
at the present time? 

2. Do you earry business life insurance? 
How much? Upon whom? How payable? 
For what purpose was it taken out? 

3. Does your firm pay dividends regularly? 

4. List the officers, positions, ages, per cent 
stock owned by each. 

5. What value do you place upon your 
stock? 

6. Other classes of 
Bonds? Features of? 

7. Who would be logical successors to man- 
agement and control? 

8. What is your average indebtedness? 

9. Is any officer an endorser on firm’s 
paper? 

10. Have all the officers wills? 
up to date? 


stock? Preferred? 


Are they 


Analysis 

Having obtained this information, a tenta- 
tive plan is drawn up. A joint meeting of 
the interested stockholders is arranged, if 
possible, at which the first draft of the plan 
can be presented and discussed. The method 
of setting up the sinking fund is determined. 
If new insurance is required, the logical step 
is to have the men upon whom it is to be 
placed examined to determine rates, extent 
of insurability, etc. The final documents are 
prepared. They are outlined again to the 
firm in joint meeting. Any necessary changes 
are noted and made and the final draft is 
ready for signing. Following this, the per- 
sonal estate of each stockholder is analyzed. 
Wills should be revised, personal trusts cre- 
ated to receive the proceeds of the business 
trust. 

Modern practice favors the personal busi- 
ness trust over the corporate form, mainly 
because of the creditor situation where the 
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New York Escrows 


If you have any documents pertaining to New York real 
estate to be placed in escrow pending completion of any 
agreement in New York City, we are equipped to act as 
escrow agent with efficiency and at moderate cost. 


For over forty-six years, we have been closing real estate 
contracts for our clients and have acquired the necessary 


experience to solve the various difficulties that ofttimes 
arise in connection with real estate. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
Capital Funds $34,000,000 


176 Broapway 
New York 





175 REMSEN STREET 
BROOKLYN 








corporation pays the premium and because of 
the tax advantages of the personal arrange- 
ment. Where A and B enter into a stock pur- 
chase trust, the ideal way is, of course, for 
each to pay the premium upon the life of the 
other. In cases where this may seem com- 
plicated because of the age and consequent 
disproportionate premium to be paid, a 
method can often be arranged to lump the 
premium, raising salaries sufficient to pay 
each man’s share, and making provisions 
that each man’s contributive share of pre- 
mium paid by him on insurance will be added 
to the value of his stock and paid by the 
survivor to his estate over a period of years 
as provided in the trust agreement. 

The rebate of premiums paid (or cash 
value) is, perhaps, the best method of equal- 
izing the carrying of premiums so that the 
whole plan will be economically sound. In 
addition, this feature enables the insurance 
man to show the prospect where the insur- 
ance costs him nothing ultimately. 

The partnership trust can be handled in 
much the same way as the stock purchase 
trust in the case of the corporation. In the 
case of the partnership it is even of greater 
importance on account of the legal status of 
this type of business organization. 


SOME “DONT’S” GOVERNING UNDER. 
WRITER-TRUST OFFICER RELATIONS 

A. B. Culbertson, trust officer of the First 
National Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, sug- 
gests the following “don’ts’” as a _ guide 
toward improving cooperative relations be- 
tween life underwriters and trust officers in 
the cultivation of life insurance trust busi- 
ness: 


“Don’t permit any employee of the bank 
to solicit life insurance, or receive any re- 
muneration, directly or indirectly, from in- 
surance sales. 

“Don’t show any partiality between agents 
or companies. 

“Don’t make any exclusive arrangement 
with any agency or company. 

“Don’t pay any agent for bringing in busi- 
ness. 

“Don’t attempt to plan an insurance pro- 
gram; leave that to the agent. 

“Don’t become his competitor by showing 
how your trust will earn more than his com- 
pany. 

“Don’t invite his cooperation unless you 
are prepared to sympathize with his prob- 
lems and reciprocate his efforts.” 
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A NEW NAME 
and its Significance 


s the Fidelity Trust Company, this bank has had 
many years experience as New York corres- 
pondent for banks throughout the land. 


Now, as the Marine Midland Trust Company of 
New York, we serve as the New York bank for fif- 
teen other banks in the Marine Midland Group. 
This Group, as you may know, is made up of six- 
teen banks with 69 banking offices throughout New 
York State. Every bank in the Group is in constant 
touch with all the other banks, including this one. 


The result is that we have an entirely new under- 
standing of what it means to serve as New York 
correspondent, not only for Marine Midland Banks, 


but for banks outside the Group. 


Our intimate contact with practically all sections of 
the Empire State means that we can be unusually 
helpful as your New York bank. 


Is Viarine Midland 


Trust Company 


of New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $20,000,000 RESOURCES $100,000,000 


MEMBER OF THE MARINE MIDLAND GROUP OF BANKS 


MAIN OFFICE: 120 BROADWAY 


12 East 45th St. Chambers at West Broadway William at John St. 


Seventeen Battery Place Liberty at-West St. 
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THE COUNTRY BANKER WHO CONTEMPLATES 
STARTING A TRUST DEPARTMENT 


SURVEYING THE MARKET AND TAKING ACCOUNT OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


RAYMOND J. DARBY 
Assistant Vice-president, First Union Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 





(Epiror’s NOTE: 


larger trust companies and banks. With 





The appeal of trust service is not confined to larger cities and the 
the nation 


becoming more and more “trust- 


minded” it is inevitable that a profitable market also exists in the average country com- 


munity. 


Many small-town bankers, seeking to meet competition from outside, are giving 


earnest thought to the subject and to such Mr. Darby's ideas will be helpful.) 


ITH the growth of trust business 
in larger cities, the installation of 
trust departments by banks as well 
as trust companies and the lively discussion 
of trust matters, it is but natural that banks 
in smaller or country communities should 
give more earnest thought to the perform- 
ance of such services. While the bankers in 
smaller cities are seeking to become ac- 
quainted with trust activities, the customers 
of such banks are also curious to know more 
about the advantages of trust service. 
There are many factors to take into con- 
sideration before starting a trust department. 
But there are some outstanding problems 
which should be determining as to the ad- 


visability of organizing or maintaining a 


trust department. First, there is the prob- 
lem of meeting any competition of other 
banks or trust companies. Is your commu- 
nity large enough, and wealthy enough to 
support more than one trust organization? 
If so, what is the strength of your competi- 
tors? Can you cope with it? 


If there is no other bank in your commu- 
nity, or if yours will be the only one to have 
a trust department, decide whether your com- 
munity is large enough and wealthy enough 
to support even one trust department. Study 
your market! Consider the motor range of 
your county seat, for instance, and the size 
of territory from which you may hope to 
draw business. No doubt you already know 
most of the prominent families. Secure a 
complete mailing list. Once you have checked 
over the names, and summarized them under 
various classifications as to worth, yearly in- 
come, and the like, you will have a_ picture 
of your market such as no trust officer in a 
large city ever gets, because his market is 
too intricate. Your market, on the contrary, 


is right under your own eyes and finger tips. 
That is your outstanding advantage. 


Personnel 
Second, the problem of personnel. It will 
be necessary for you to place the responsi- 
bility of the trust work directly upon some 
one person. Have you the proper person in 
your organization ?7—one who can measure up 
to the requirements as 


also possesses a 


outlined; one who 
technical and legal knowl- 
edge of the administration of estates and 
trusts, the various laws pertaining to such 
administration and the state and federal 
laws of income and estate taxation. Many 
are the pitfalls, and mistakes or errors in 
such an administration, which may cause 
large losses to your bank. Of course each 
estate has the advice of outside counsel, but 
your bank is acting as principal and your 
trust officers should know whether the ad- 
vice should be followed. It would be a mis- 
take to place this responsibility upon some 
man in your organization who does not have 
these qualifications, or if he has them, to 
expect him to do other work in the bank. 
Until your bank is in the position of obtain- 
ing a thoroughly trained man, experienced in 
trust matters, who will devote his time ex- 
clusively to such work together with such 
assistance as he may need in personnel and 
equipment, it should not consider adding a 
trust department to its organization. And 
remember that it might be some time before 
earnings come in. You will have to decide 
how much your bank can take out of its 
other earnings, how much you can spend for 
such personnel and equipment while waiting 
for earnings from your trusts, and this in- 
variably is a long wait. 
Administration 
Third, there is the problem of your trust 
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Thoroughly organized to handle your Baltimore 
Banking and Fiduciary Business 
promptly and effectively 


MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: N. W. Cor. Calvert and Redwood Streets 
BALTIMORE 


RESOURCES IN EXCESS OF $40,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 























administration itself. In addition to what 
I have just said, make provision for having 
thoroughly competent business knowledge or 
advice readily available, for some of th? 
trusts you will have to handle will involve 
the management of a business, and your 
reputation may stand or fall by the way in 
which that business flourishes under your 
guidance. Your bank as executor and trus- 
tee under a will may receive a drug business, 
dry goods store, garage, farm, or a small 
manufacturing plant. Rest assured that the 
community will watch your management of 
the business, and if you sell, will know just 
what you received. Be further assured that 
if the general opinion is that you have failed, 
it will be poor advertising. Maintain, also, 
a sound investment policy of conservatism 
plus good business judgment, and expert ma- 
chinery for reviewing and deciding on the 
investments in your trusts. 


Good Will and New Business 

Fourth, there is the problem of securing 
and maintaining good will. Though this is 
an intangible problem, it is nevertheless a 
very real one. The good will of the public 
at large is absolutely indispensable for the 
success of your trust department—and this 
must be obtained by cultivating the good 
will, not only of your customers, but of the 
insurance agents with whom you deal, of the 
attorneys with whom you collaborate in the 
settlement of estates under wills, and even 
the good will of your own employees, who 
are one of the most potent advertising fac- 
tors, in their attitude toward their work and 
in the reputation they spread about your 
institution. 

Fifth, there is the problem of constantly 
securing new business. Your trust depart- 
ment cannot stand still. It must continu- 
ally grow in the volume of business it han- 
dles. Here is where business principles of 





advertising, of solicitation, of procuring co- 
operation from the right sources, must be 
applied with system and efficiency. In trust 
advertising you have an opportunity for a 
tremendous human interest appeal. All that 
is most precious to a man—his property, his 
family, his home—are involved in his con 
sideration of the need of a trust department's 
services. Indirectly, your entire bank gets 
the benefit of this appeal which you make to 
your trust customers. 


Profits 

Sixth, is the problem of profit making. A 
very easy tendency to develop, in the effort 
to cultivate what is primarily a spirit of 
service, is that of rendering service for noth- 
ing. Set your standard of fees, abide by 
them religiously, and cultivate the reputation 
that your services are worth paying for. We 
must set our minds firmly and steadfastly 
against the taking of good will business, as 
such. By good will business, I mean busi- 
ness of two kinds; first, that which is taken 
at a loss in the hope of subsequently securing 
other business at a profit; and second, busi- 
ness that is taken at a loss to accommodate 
customers of other departments of the bank. 
Of the first class, we know to our sorrow 
that a customer who once gets his business 
done for nothing is likely to expect it done 
for nothing again, and failing that, is likely 
to take it somewhere else. Of the second 
class, we are all too familiar with the preva- 
lent feeling on the part of customers of other 
departments of the bank that since trust de- 
partment service involves no use of the bank’s 
money, but only the use of the bank’s time, 
it should therefore be done for nothing. In 
this, unfortunately, the officers of the other 
departments of the bank are only too likely 
to agree. We must, therefore, constantly 
educate, not only our customers, but our fel- 
low officers to realize that the trust depart- 
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ment is entitled to a reasonable charge for 
every service that it renders. 

Next, we must see that we avoid undesir- 
able business. We must, in the day’s work, 
occasionally take an executorship or a trus- 
teeship which we know from the outset is 
not going to prove very profitable, but let us 
cut such cases to a minimum. Even more 
emphatically, let us decline business which 
we fear, because of the character of the par- 
ties or because the nature of the transaction 
is likely to lead us into difficulty. We see 
all about us in the business world today, ex- 
amples of concerns striving frantically for 
volume and achieving it at an expense which 
renders their efforts worse than useless. Let 
us not carry this into our trust business. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate my convic- 
tion that the need for trust service is one 
that will be increasingly manifested in the 
future. There is need for it everywhere—in 
the prosperous outlying parts of our nation, 
as well as in the great centers. Your well- 
to-do farmers, your local merchants, your 
manufacturers, your doctors and lawyers, 
who have built up their wealth in the com- 
munity which you have helped to create— 
to whom should they turn more willingly for 
such service than to their bankers? 

And let me say that the neighborly spirit 
is the heart of trust service. There is no 
business that is finer; it is sacred in char- 
acter, requiring not only a high degree of 
skill and care, but also a deep sense of fidel- 
ity, and mutual faith between trustee and 
owner or beneficiary. 
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BANKING IN JAPAN DOMINATED BY 
“BIG FIVE” GROUP 

Japan also has its “Big Five” which domi- 
nates banking power and activities in the 
Ilowery Kingdom much the same as the so- 
called “Big Five’ of London controls bank- 
ing operations in England. The Japanese 
group is composed of the Mitsui, Mitsubishi. 
Dai-ichi, Sumitomo and Yasuda banks is 
commonly known as the “Big Five” and in 
many respects resembles the 
Great Britain. 

These five banks hold roughly one-third 
of all “ordinary bank” deposits in Japan. This 
concentration of assets is best realized from 
the fact that the remaining two-thirds is 
held by 1,026 banks. An interesting compari- 
son is made by adding to those of the “Big 
Five” the deposits and loans of nine othei 
ordinary banks. The resultant group of 14 
banks is shown to control 5,062 million yen 
of deposits, or 54.93 per cent of the deposits 
of all “ordinary bank” deposits in Japan. 
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Management and Disposition 
im of Local Real Estate for 


non-residents 


: Ancillary Administration in 
‘Illinois 
Special Facilities for the han- 


dling of State and Federal 
Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TITLE 


& TRUST COMPANY 
69 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


NO DEMAND LIABILITIES 
NO TRADINGINSECURITIES | 
ASSETS OVER $37,000,000 
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done in Your Own Way | 


Last minute rush and flurry ...clerical errors... heavy over- 
head ...make the adoption of accounting machines by pro- 
gressive trust companies almost inevitable. 


Nor need their adoption mean a revision of your present account- 
ing system which was devised to meet your particular require- 
ments. Remington Bookkeeping machines are completely adapt- 
able. They do your own work in your own way. Their ease of 
operation permits anyone who types to work with them. . . any- 
one who keeps books to post mechanically and accurately. 


Sturdiness of construction materially reduces the cost of upkeep 
and depreciation. What is more important, it insures against 
costly loss of time due to 

mechanical breakdowns. 


You will want to see the 
Remington in operation. 
To watch it mechanically * 
compute balances... auto- 
matically accumulate all 
totals and prove entries. 
A demonstration in your 
own trust department en- 
tails no obligation. Call 
the Remington Kand man 
near you today. 





Accounting Machines Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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PENALTIES OF INTESTACY AND POORLY DRAWN WILLS 


WILLIAM G. CLEAVER 
Trust Officer, First National Bank and Trust Company, New Haven, Conn. 





HERE is probably no one thing about 

which people procrastinate more than 

in the making of a will. Investigation 
shows that during the year 1927, 621 persons 
died within the jurisdiction of the Probate 
District of New Haven, Conn., leaving estates 
to be administered. Of this number only 244 
or 39 per cent left wills. No less than 377, 
or 61 per cent, put it off until it was too 
late, doubtless resulting, in many cases, in 
untold hardship for the loved ones left be- 
hind. 

An example of the penalty that may be in- 
flicted as a result of dying without a will has 
recently come under my notice. A lady called 
at the bank in which I am employed, and 
consulted me as to how she might obtain 
possession of some $9,000 belonging to her 
stepfather who had just died, and who had 
told her on his death bed that she was to 
have everything he died possessed of. Upon 
being informed that he had left no will, I 
inquired as to his relatives, and found that 
he had not a relative in the world except for 
the stepdaughter. 

Under the statutes of the State of Connec- 
ticut. a stepdaughter is not an heir-at-law, 
and in these circumstances, all I could tell 
her was that the entire estate devolved to 
the State of Connecticut. She, of course. 
thought this was outrageous and protested 
that her stepfather not only told her that 
she could have everything, but said so in the 
presence of witnesses whom she could pro- 
duce to prove it. 

Picture what a tragedy this is in the face 
of the fact that this man’s stepdaughter had 
provided a home for him, and tended hin 
lovingly during a long and painful illness. 
She had every moral right to inherit his es- 
tate, and he actually wanted her to do so. 
It was just another instance that we see, 
all too frequently, of the penalty of not mak- 
ing a will. But it is not alone neglect to 
make a will that menaces. Almost every 
daily paper we pick up tells the story of con- 
tested wills, wills refused admission to pro- 
bate, and so forth. A poorly drawn will is 
nimost as bad as no will at all. 

A man came to ask my help a few months 








ago in the settlement of his wife’s estate. 
She had died four years before, leaving a 
will wherein he was named executor. The 
estate was not a large one, but it was a new 
experience for him, and after a lapse of four 
years the estate was still unsettled. Under 
the guidance of the trust department of the 
bank, the administration of the estate was 
completed, and the assets distributed within 
a period of a few weeks. During this time 
the bank discovered that the executor had 
overpaid taxes to the extent of $600. A re- 
fund was procured and turned over to the 
executor. The bank’s fee was but $35. 


The facts in this case proved that this 
man had been put to expense in attempting 
to settle the estate many times greater than 
the bank’s fee would have been; his inexpe- 
rience and ignorance of the administration of 
estates nearly cost him $600, and finally after 
four years of useless effort and worry, he 
had to go to the bank anyway to unravel 
the muddle in which he found himself. It 
may be assumed that this man was below 
the average in intelligence. As a matter of 
fact, he was a member of the faculty of a 
high school in a nearby totwn. 


FLAW IN LORD REVELSTOKE’S WILL 


The hazards which attend the creation of 
trusts in connection with possible violation 
of the laws against perpetuities, was illus- 
trated in the will of the late Lord Revelstoke, 
the distinguished British financier who head- 
ed the great firm of Baring Brothers and 
was one of the framers of Dawes and Young 
reparations plans. <A flaw in the will was 
discovered by the Hon. Maurice Baring, a 
half brother of the testator and well known 
novelist. It was discovered that the trust 
created under the Revelstoke will violated a 
British rule against perpetuities, notwith- 
standing the fact that the writer of the will 
was one of the ablest of British financiers. 
The estate is valued at $12,798,000. It is 
understood that by amicable family agree- 
ment the error will be rectified by means of 
a revised deed of trust. 
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CLAIMS AGAINST DECEDENT’S ESTATES 


FORM EMPLOYED IN NEW YORK 
JULIAN A. GREGORY 


Counsel for New York Credit Men’s Association 





The executor or administrator of the 
estate of the decedent is the only person 
authorized to pay the debts of the deceased. 
A partial exception to this rule, in some 
states, allows savings banks to pay funeral 
expenses under certain circumstances. 
Among the duties of, an executor or admini- 
strator is that of collecting and converting 
into money all of the personal property of 
the decedent in order to determine whether 
each claim may be paid wholly or in part. 

After paying funeral expenses, doctors’ 
and nurses’ bills, and taxes, he must then 
pay the general creditors of the decedent. 
In order to ascertain who the creditors are, 
he is required to advertise for all creditors 
to present their claims within the period re- 
quired by statute, usually six months. Each 
creditor is required to file his claim with the 
executor, prior to the time limit stated in 
the notice advertising for claims, and each 
claim must be sworn to before a notary pub- 
lic or person authorized to take an affidavit. 

Should the executor pay any of the credit- 
ors, or distribute the estate to the persons 
entitled thereto, as provided for in the will, 
without having first advertised for creditors 
to present their claims, he may become per- 
sonally liable to the creditors for the 
amounts due them. 

Consequently, it is decidedly wise and 
equitable for all concerned that the exe- 
cutor be diligent to ascertain all claims in 
favor of and against the estate, and that the 
amount of the funds of the estate be deter- 
mined before payment of any just claim of 
any creditor. 

What has been written concerning exe- 
cutors is likewise true of administrators: 
the difference between them consists prin- 
cipally in name and not in substance; the 
administrator is designated and appointed 
by the Court, whereas the deceased deter- 
mines his executor in the making of his will. 


Form of Claim Used in New York 
Therefore, the creditor, immediately upon 


learning of the death of a debtor, should file 
a claim for the amount of his indebtedness. 
The form of proof should be sworn to and 
contain a statement that no payment has 
been made on account of the indebtedness; 
that there are no offsets or counter-claims 
thereto, and that the same is not secured by 
judgment or mortgage upon real estate. The 
form of claim usually employed in .ew York 
State is as follows: 
bss. : 


County of New York 
State of New York 

RicHAarD Rowe, being duly sworn, says: 
1. That the estate of JoHn Dor, deceased, 
is justly indebted unto deponent in the 
sum of $500, with interest thereon from 
the 1st day of February, 1928, as payment 
for 50 barrels of flour sold and delivered to 
the said JoHn Dor on the 10th day of 
January, 1928, for the agreed price of 
$500, as appears from the annexed state- 
ment. 
2. That said sum of $500 and _ interest 
thereon is now due and justly owing to 
deponent and that no payment has been 
made thereon and that there are no offsets 
thereto, and the same is not secured by 
judgment or mortgage upon, or express 
charged on, the real estate or any part 
thereof of said decedent. 

RicHARD ROWE. 

There are minor variations in the require- 
ments of some states as to the form of proof 
of claim, but if an itemized bill is attached 
to the affidavit in the form above set forth 
and is filed with the executor, or the admin- 
istrator as the case may be, within the time 
specified in the notice, there should be no 
question about payment of the claim, pro- 
vided there are sufficient assets in the estate. 


Bagot’s Executor and Trust Company, 
Limited of Adelaide, Australia, reports total 
assets of £85,672 with net profits for the year 
closing March 31, 1930 of £2,510. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST CORPORATE FIDUCIARY 


Oxtp CoLony 


Trust Company 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON 


O” Cotony Trust Company is a great 


institution devoting its principal 
attention to Fiduciary and Corporate 


Agency fields. 


Executor andTrustee . . . $3 5 0,000,000 
Agent . . . . . . . $875,000,coo 
Trustee under Indentures . .$1,300,000,000 


‘Registrar and Transfer Agent 77 O corporations 


Affiliated with THe First Nationa Bank of Boston 
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bee Guardian Detroit Union Group is composed of leading 
Michigan banks, trust companies and investment organ- 
izations whose aggregate resources exceed $500,000,000. 
Complete facilities for every financial and fiduciary service are 


available through any of the affiliated institutions. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Battle Creek 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


BANK OF DEARBORN 


Dearborn 


Dearborn 
UNION STATE BANK 
Dearborn 
GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK 
Detroit 
GUARDIAN DETROIT COMPANY 
Detroit 
KEANE, HIGBIE & COMPANY 
Detroit 
MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL BANK 
Detroit 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
Detroit 
UNION GUARDIAN TRUST CO. 
Detroit 
UNIGN INDUSTRIAL BANK 
Flint 
UNION INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO. 
Flint 
GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL 
BANK 
Grand Rapids 
GRAND RAPIDS TRUST CO. 
Grand Rapids 





JEFFERSON SAVINGS BANK 
Grosse Pointe Park 
BANK OF HAMTRAMCK 
Hamtramck 
HIGHLAND PARK STATE BANK 
Highland Park 
HIGHLAND PARK TRUST CO. 
Highland Park 
THE NATIONAL BANK 
Ionia 


UNION & PEOPLES NATIONAL 
BANK 
Jackson 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Kalamazoo 
CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK 
Lansing 
CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Niles 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Port Huron 


FEDERAL COMMERCIAL & SAV- 
INGS BANK 
Port Huron 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 
Saginaw 
TRENTON STATE BANK 
Trenton 
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CANADA'S OLDEST TRUST COMPANY” — ESTABLISHED 1882 


Across Canada 


HE first Trust Company to be 
founded in Canada, this 
Corporation, after forty-eight years 
of continuous growth, has today an 
organization which links up the 
principal cities of Canada. 





With its accurate knowledge of 
conditions across Canada, the 
Corporation is the ideal executor 
and trustee for Canadian estates; 
and it can offer every service as 
transfer agent or corporate trustee. 








Capital and Reserve 
Total Assets over 


$6,750,000 
$200,000 ,000 


The 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 


HON. N. W. ROWELL. K.C., LL.D. 
President 


W. G, WATSON, 


General Manager 


a 
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TORONTO 
REGINA - 


+ MONTREAL - 
SASKATOON - 


OTTAWA - 
CALGARY 


WINNIPEG 
+ VANCOUVER 
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EXEMPTION OF LIFE INSURANCE FROM 
CREDITOR’S CLAIMS 

The popularity of life insurance as a form 
of investment for individuals in all stations 
of life, is due neither to any accidental eco- 
nomic trend nor to any propaganda by com- 
panies issuing insurance policies. Legisla- 
tors, realizing that such investments are gen- 
erally made for the benefit of dependents, 
have felt it their duty to surround life in- 
surance proceeds with such ample safeguards 
as to enhance considerably their inherent 
utility. 

With the exception of Delaware, Rhode 
Island and Virginia, all the states have enact- 
ed statutes governing the rights of creditors 
to claim proceeds of life insurance. These 
statutes generally exempt such proceeds in 
whole or in part from the claims of creditors 
of the insured. Originally, the laws were 
enacted to protect the wife and children from 
the husband’s creditors, and in some states 
the exemption is still restricted to moneys 
payable to a surviving wife or child. In 
other states, however, the scope of the stat- 
utes has been widened to include proceeds of 
policies payable to any beneficiary. A few 
states have gone so far as to free proceeds of 
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National Trust 


Limited 
Capital and Reserve 
$6,000,000 
Assets Under Administration 
$243,000,000 
Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals 


4% on Deposits 


514% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 


Saskatoon Edmonton 


London, England 











life insurance policies from the claims of 
creditors even where the policy is payable 
to the insured, to his estate, or to his per- 
sonal representative. In Florida, for exam- 
ple, the proceeds of insurance payable either 
to a designated beneficiary or to the estate 
of the insured are entirely free from claims 
of creditors of the insured, and may be 
reached by such creditors only where the in- 
surance is expressly effected for their 
benefit. 

While no fair-minded and honorable person 
ever intends to avoid his obligations, it is 
comforting to know that those who must 
depend upon the proceeds of life insurance 
for their support will find some protection 
against the claims of creditors. (From “Es- 
tate and Tar News,” issued by Fidelity Title 
& Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

“Bank Secondary Reserve and Investment 
Policies” is the title of a new volume by 
Paul M. Atkins and published by the Bank- 
ers Publishing Company of New York. This 
book is a complete treatise on the investment 
policies of commercial banks, particularly 


with respect to the handling of the secondary 
reserve. 
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Reason No. 5 
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WHY THESE MORTGAGES ARE SAFEST 


— Company limits by its own By-Laws, the 

amount of any mortgage guaranteed on a single 
property to not more than one-tenth of the capi- 
tal and surplus of the Company, thus providing 
for a sound distribution of its risks. 


E issue guaranteed Mortgage Certificates in any amount 


from $100 up, yielding 5 
payment. Legal for Trust Funds . 


Y% net income 


from date of 
. . This is one of a series 


of advertisements addressed to discriminating investors and 
and to Savings Banks, Trustees, Insurance and Trust Com- 
panies and Charitable Institutions. Write for our Booklet 


TMC-39, ‘Safety Limits.” 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE 


COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $21,000,000 


Richard M. Hurd, President 


345 Madison Avenue, at 44th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: Brooklyn, Jamaica, Mount Vernon 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF ALUMNI TRUST 
FUNDS 

A highly useful field of service for trust 
companies is the establishment of trust funds 
for alumni associations of colleges and uni- 
versities. One of the first trust funds of this 
character and under which a trust company 
functions as trustee is that conducted for the 
alumni association of the Oregon State Col- 
lege under a trust agreement appointing the 


Title & Trust Company of Portland as 
trustee. 
The trust agreement was formulated in 


1922 by A. L, Grutze, vice-president and 
trust officer of the Title & Trust Company 
of Portland. The succeeding years of opera- 
tion have yielded substantial benefits in be- 
half of the Oregon State College and encour- 
aging depositions, donations and legacies 
from members of the alumni. The principal 
of the fund has grown from $2,709 in 1923 
to over $10,555, now yielding annual interest 
of $650. 





Joe Chambers, associate trust officer of 
The Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa, has 
been elected president of the Oklahoma Trust 
Company Association, the trust company di- 
vision of the Oklahoma Bankers Association. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PREFERRED 
SHARES 

Preferred shares range in fixed dividend 
rate from as low as 4 per cent to as high as 
10 per cent, with a marked preference among 
industrials for 7 per cent. A great majority 
are either irredeemable or not redeemable 
at the option of the corporation, and a small 
number are protected by sinking funds and 
by other provisions which make them, for 
all purposes, obligations of the corporation. 

Comparatively few preference shares are 
given yoting power. It is, however, becoming 
more and more common to give preferred 
shares some contingent voting power so that 
they may assume control, or at any rate 
exercise some influence, in case of default of 
payment of their regular dividends. Many 
preferred shares have some claim on divi- 
dends above their fixed rate; these are known 
as “participating preferred” shares. Special 
provision regarding convertibility and re- 
demption are found here and there. In gen- 
eral it should be noted that shares may be 
preferred in a great many different respects 
and forms, and that it is therefore necessary 
to study each instance of preference sepa- 
rately. 
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EARNINGS OF SMALL TRUST DEPARTMENTS IN COUNTRY 
BANKS 


A. M. CARTER 
President of the First National Bank of Murphysboro, Illinois 





Country banks must show a profit from 
trust department to justify its existence in 
the eyes of its stockholders, and in my opin- 
ion this can best be done by building up a 
volume of small trust accounts rather than 
attempting to secure many large ones. With 
full trust powers country banks derive their 
greatest profits from acting as administrator, 
conservator, executor, guardian, trustee un- 
der decree, trustee under will and trustee 
under trust deed. To substantiate this state- 
ment and to show that a bank this size can 
increase its earnings by operating a trust 
department it is necessary that I submit 
figures showing the profits of our trust de- 
partment for 1929: 


Average daily balance on hand in this depart- 











MR cca od reser gids ences Ur ss wih aia . .$18,200.00 
Less cash reserve......... 3,000.00 
Money available for investment...............$15,200.00 
This amount invested in 5% securities yields 

anincome..... $760.00 


Fees as conservator, trustee under will, under 

NONI OMI oe ig. a Cho aise ¥-478'4 Wie Ronee D+ ee 416.52 
Trustee under trust deed ...........sccccccese 601.00 
CRP TONING ig 5 cine 0:0 40 0dr Sewanee ee Mae Oe 
Less interest paid (3%)...............$482.60 
Less advertising and supplies.......... 223.59 
— 706.17 
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It will be noted from these figures that 
the profit made from acting as trustee under 
trust deed is more than the fees collected 
from all the other accounts combined. This, 
of course, is acting as trustee for an individ- 
ual or corporation that desires to finance 
their building program by a bond issue. In 
acting in this capacity the banker should use 
the utmost care. The bank should not act 
unless it feels that the security behind the 
bond issue amply protects the bondholders. 
With this degree of security the bank can 
conscientiously recommend these bonds to its 
customers as a safe investment. The commis- 
sion for selling these securities is an addi- 
tional profit to the fee for acting as trustee, 
and is not included in our trust department 
profits. We have found this feature of the 
trust department profitable and thoroughly 
satisfactory. We believe it offers a solution 





for the large real estate loans, especially on 
business property. 

To say that all country banks, the size of 
which I speak, should qualify for and operate 
a trust department, because it can be made 
profitable, would be indeed an empty state- 
ment, however, it is my humble opinion that 
at least one bank in every city, having a 
population of 7,000 or more, should show a 
profit after five years of existence, and there 
are some outstanding banks in cities of less 
than 5,000 that should show a profit from a 
trust department. 


FAITH IN UNIT BANKING 

Notwithstanding the rapid growth of 
branch banking, group and holding compa- 
nies, there is at least one banker in Boston 
who firmly believes in the survival and use- 
fulness of the relatively smaller unit banks. 
This banker is Frederic W. Rugg, president 
of the National Rockland Bank, who is re- 
garded as the dean of Boston bankers. He 
says: 

“The small bank plays an important func- 
tion in the banking business today just as it 
did yesterday,’ explained Mr. Rugg, “and 
the part it will play tomorrow will be equally 
as great. There is a human element in bank- 
ing that is fundamental, and this human ele- 
ment is the thing that is necessarily lacking 
in the way the large banks or combinations 
do business. The small business man needs 
a small bank. He wants an organization to 
which he can go for credit, and offers for 
the same, not only cold facts, but records of 
his ability or probable ability to pay. He 
wants to come to a man or a group of men 
who will consider his personality and his 
personal case. 

“The small bank will never be extinguished 
by large bank combinations any more than 
will large department stores absorb the 
smaller ones, for by doing so, a fundamental 
human element would be destroyed.” 


Capital stock of the Bangor Trust Com- 
pany of Bangor, Pa., has been increased from 
$125,000 to $200,000. 
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RECORD YEAR FOR PUBLIC TRUSTEE OFFICE OF NEW ZEALAND 


Readers of this publication have been fa- 
mniliarized with the operations of the Public 
Trustee of New Zealand through several very 
interesting articles contributed by the Public 
Trustee, J. W. MacDonald. articular in- 
terest attached to the description of the suc- 
cessful operation of the common fund con- 
ducted by that office whereby all moneys 
belonging to estates under administration by 
the public trustee of New Zealand, unless 
expressly inhibited by the relative trust or 
will, fall for investment in one fund, the 
integrity of which is guaranteed by the state 
both as to principal and income. 

The latest annual report of the Public 
Trustee Office of New Zealand for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1930, has become avail- 
able and contains some exceptionally note- 
worthy chapters. The contents of the report 
were made public by the Prime Minister, the 
Hon. G. W. Forbes. It shows that the past 
year was the most successful in the forty 
years that this office has been established. 
New trust business to the amount of £8,473,- 
916 was admitted for administration follow- 
ing an increase of £7,091,350 for the preced- 
ing year which itself constituted a record. 
It is interesting to note that the increase 
last year exceeded by £1,000,000 the total 
value of assets and funds under administra- 
tion in the year 1910. 

At the close of the last fiscal year the 
aggregate value of estates and funds under 
administration amounted to £53,049,437, as 
compared with £20,860,686 in 1920 and 
£7,358,947 in 1910. What will especially in- 
terest trust officers in the United States is 
that the total number of wills held by the 
Public Trustee in safe custody for living 
persons at the end of the fiscal year was no 
less than 68,253, representing estates of a 
present estimated value of £273,000,000, or 
well over a billion and a quarter dollars in 
American terms. New wills are being added 
at the rate of 6000 a year, exclusive of large 
number of wills deposited with other banks 
or held by solicitors. 

By far the largest percentage of wills or 
trusts provide that funds shall be admin- 
istered through the common fund, the opera- 
tion of which was described in the January, 
1930, issue of Trust Compantrs. Attention 
is directed in the latest annual report to the 
fact that the Public Trustee welcomes the 
appointment of advisory trustees to cooperate 
with the office, especially where administra- 


tion calls for special knowledge or advice. 
A large part of the funds made available 
from estates under administration is utilized 
to make loans to local bodies for public im- 
provements, for extension of farming, city 
blocks and dwellings. New loans last year 
amounted to £4,216,590, A feature of lend- 
ing operations is the granting of loans on the 
long term installment system, under which 
costs to borrowers are greatly reduced by 
elimination of recurring expense of valuation 
and cost of mortgage documents. Another 
development of the last year was the further 
extension of offices and branches throughout 
New Zealand and notably the construction 
of ornate new branch office buildings. 


HOW THE BANK OF FRANCE HOARDS 
ITS GOLD 


It is a characteristic of the French people 
to store away their gold in lieu of other cur- 
rency or negotiables. This is true not be- 
cause the French people are any more avari- 
cious for the yellow metal than any other 
nationals, but because the revolutions, the 
wars and tribulations which France has 
passed through has ingrained a_ preference 
for gold as the Ultima Thule of values. The 
habit communicates itself also to the Bank 
of France and it is common report that out- 
side of the United States, the largest volume 
of gold held by any nation in the world is 
owned by the people and the Bank of France. 

There is a vacant lot just off of the Rue 
Croix des Petits Champs in Paris, strewn 
with rubbish and which many American visi- 
tors as well as native Parisians pass by, 
little realizing that in a subterranean vault 
150 feet below the surface there lies a vast 
treasure of $2,000,000,000 in gold. It belongs 
to the Bank of France and access is secretly 
guarded by a few trusted employees and 
officials. The vault has been there for many 
years and was constructed by the Bank of 
France as a protection against any contin- 
gencies or crises such as France has experi- 
enced in its past history, Water flows above 
and beneath the treasure cavern. A tunnel 
which leads from the sub-basement of the 
Bank of France, protected by massive steel 
doors and intricate mechanism, connects with 
the vault which can be flooded in time of 
emergency. In case of siege there are ac- 
commodations for 2,000 workers and soldiers 
with provisions to last for months. 
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SINCE 1883 


Since 1883 this old reliable Trust Company 

has served the Trust Companies and banks of 

the United States who have estate problems 
in the Northwest. 
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Combined Resources 
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LEGAL TRAINING NECESSARY FOR 
TRUST OFFICER 
In an article appearing in a recent issue 
of the North Pacific Banker, Harold E. 
Fraser, attorney-at-law in Spokane and 
former vice-president and associate trust offi- 
cer of the Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company, dwells on the extent to which 
legal training and knowledge are needed for 
the efficient discharge of a trust officer's 
duties, particularly in smaller communities. 
After reciting some of the legal stumbling 
blocks that are frequently to be guarded 
against, Mr. Fraser continues: 


“T am not entirely of the opinion that the 
average lawyer would make a good trust offi- 
cer. He may be sadly lacking in many re- 
spects disassociated from legal training. The 
way others have acquired this knowledge to 
an acceptable degree is to go to the books. 
Many splendid volumes have been written 
of recent years which are the boiled down 
experience of decades. TRUST COMPANIES 
Magazine contains many illuminating articles 
and is a magazine fraught with concentrated 
information and the experience of qualified 
men who have devoted their lives to the de- 
velopment of the trust business. The Fed- 
eral laws regarding the administration of 


trust and estates and the maintenance of a 
trust department, and also those on income 
and estate taxes are available in pamphlet 
form and the state laws are usually avail- 
able in most communities. In addition to 
these sources of information the banks and 
trust companies in the larger cities are very 
gracious in extending an invitation to others 
of their fraternity to examine their various 
departments and consult with their officers.” 





THE SOUTHERN TRUSTEE 

The Southern Trustee is the title of a 
house organ which has just made its appear- 
ance and which will circulate among officers 
and employees of the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank and its affiliated institutions. 
The purpose is to familiarize members of the 
Citizens & Southern family with the scope 
and character of trust work rendered. The 
publication, which will appear on the first 
and sixteenth of each month, is under the 
direction of the trust development depart- 
ment. 





Walter Larsen, assistant secretary of the 
Bankers Trust Company of Muskegon, Mich., 
has been chosen manager of the bonding de- 
partment. 
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REVISION IN THIRD TENTATIVE DRAFT OF PROPOSED 
UNIFORM PRINCIPAL AND INCOME ACT 


Dean Charles E. Clark of the Yale Univer- 
sity School of Law submitted the third tenta- 
tive draft of the proposed Uniform Principal 
and Income Act at the recent meeting in Chi- 
eago of the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws. This draft 
contains some important revisions which are 
of special interest to fiduciaries. In _ sub- 
mitting the third tentative draft in behalf 
of the Committee on Uniform Law Relating 
to Corpus and Income, Dean Clark indicated 
changes as follows: 

“Several important changes have been 
made in this draft in order to bring all parts 
of the act into logical accord with the gen- 
eral theory upon which it has been prepared. 
That theory is based upon the assumption 
that the probable intent of the creator of a 
fund for the benefit of a tenant and remain- 
dermen is for as simple a system of distri- 
bution of his bounty as is possible. Thus, 
detailed amortization plans and accounting 
practices requiring extensive bookkeeping as 
to each single item of a trust fund seem 
hardly within the scope of the ordinary tes- 
tator’s scheme of disposition.” 

To take a single instance (which happens 
to be considered in section (10) below), 
where a man leaves his estate to his wife 
and children for their lives, remainder to 
his grandchildren, it seems a reasonable as- 
sumption that he desires his income benefi- 
ciaries to receive in full all royalty receipts 
on books he has written rather than that an 
amortization fund should be set up out of 
the receipts from each book. This assump- 
tion as to the property owner’s intention 
makes possible a simple and comparatively 
‘asily administered scheme of administra- 
tion. All difficult and unusual cases cannot 
be adjusted with complete satisfaction in a 
general act of this kind. The testator’s re- 


served power to control all details if he 
chooses is available for such cases. 

“The changes made in this draft are indi- 
‘ated in the footnotes to each section. Ref- 
erence should be made to the two previous 
drafts and the notes to them for citation of 
authorities and discussion of the provisions. 
One change made herein is not noted in the 
footnotes. It is the omission of the former 
section 8, “‘Rent Where an Estate Is Deter- 
mined.” This dealt with a matter where 
legislation seems needed to correct an unfair 
ancient property rule. Legislation does exist 
in at least a partial form in about twenty- 
four states. The provision was omitted here 
as not strictly germaine to the general pur- 
poses of the act.” 


KEEPS MEMORY GREEN WITH 
GREENBACKS 

When Louis A. Thiel died in Chicago last 
February he left a will in which he set aside 
a trust fund of $2,500 for members of his 
lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows with the stipulation that they should 
visit his grave on June 17th and November 
17th, of each year and remain there one hour 
in silent reverence. Having a practical turn 
of mind, Brother Thiel inserted a reserva- 
tion to the effect that each lodge member 
who visited his grave on these appointed 
days would be paid $20 at the graveside and 
after fulfilling an hour’s vigil. 

On June 17th, a large crowd assembled at 
Thiel’s graveside, including quite a few who 
same on the chance of getting a $20 bill. 
Some brought camp chairs and all made 
themselves comfortable and the party be- 
came quite merry. At the end of the hour, 
the ‘mourners’ were marshaled into line 
and every eligible member received his fee 
Brother Thiel’s plan worked admirably, ex- 
cept that not a single tear was shed. 
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‘’ « geared to act promptly and accurately’. 
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Leqal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by EDWARD J. REILLY, Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 





[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


————— 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


LEGAL NATURE ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT 


PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE.] 


NOTICE OF DISTRIBUTION 
(Distribution of an estate where there 
may be unknown heirs, will not be or- 
dered on an er parte hearing at which an 
affidavit is presented purporting to set 
forth who all the possible heirs are.) 


Elizabeth L. Dilworth died single and left 
no descendants. The will contained the fol- 
lowing provision: “I give and bequeath the 
sum of $25,000 to my heirs at law, to descend 
and be distributed in accordance with the 
statute of ‘Descents and Distributions’ of 
the State of Missouri.’ To carry out the 
provisions of this bequest, the executor made 
an extensive search for heirs, but was un- 
able to find any heirs at law except upon 
the mother’s side, no heirs on the father’s 
side being found. Charles M. Bensinger filed 
in the probate court his affidavit in which he 
set forth the names of the persons who he 
averred were the heirs, and all the heirs, of 
Elizabeth L. Dilworth, deceased. The per- 
sons so named were the aunt and the descen- 
dants of deceased uncles and aunts of the 
decedeut on her mother’s side. These per- 
sons filed their petition alleging that they 
were the heirs, and asking for an order of 
the court so declaring. After a hearing an 
order was made as prayed. The executor was 
allowed an appeal. 

The executor’s contention was that all per- 
sons claiming an interest in the legacy were 
not brought into court by notice; that as to 
claimants, if any, who had in fact an inter- 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


It was held that if in this case the record 
disclosed that a person entitled to partici- 
pate in the distribution was not notified of 
the application, and was not awarded a share 
in the fund according to his right, the judg- 
ment would necessarily have to be reversed. * 
While the record did not show that an op- 
portunity to be heard was not given to one 
who had in fact an interest in the legacy, 
it did abundantly appear that the identity 
of the persons who constituted the heirs at 
law of the testatrix was veiled in doubt and 
uncertainty, and that, notwithstanding, a 
group of persons claiming to be such heirs, 
on an ex parte hearing, without notice of any 
kind, were awarded the fund. The judgment 
rendered was not only worthless, except as 
between the parties to whom the fund was 
distributed, but might result in great in- 
justice. Hence the judgment was reversed 
and the cause remanded with directions to 
dismiss the proceeding without prejudice.— 
Wolff vs. Rager et al., Supreme Court, Mis- 
souri. Decided July 9, 1930. 


JURISDICTION OF TRUSTS 

(If a testator declares that the probate 

court of his domicile shall have jurisdic- 

tion of a trust, the fact of residence of 

the trustees in another jurisdiction will 

not change the domicile of the trust.) 
A resident of the county of Henry, 
State of Iowa, created a testamentary trust. 
He provided that in case of the death or re- 


; est in the legacy and who were not notified of fusal to act of any one or more of the trustees, 
Ea the proceeding, the judgment of distribution the “probate court” shall appoint some trusty 
2 | made by the circuit court was absolutely and discreet person or persons as successor 
; void; and that being so void it would not or successors in trust. The will contained the 
Ls protect him from liability to again pay, if the following provision: “I direct my executors 
interests of such claimants be subsequently — shall file in the probate office of Henry Coun- 
1 established. The only question was whether ty, Iowa, an annual report showing the funds 


notice of the application for distribution was 
given as required by law. 


and property on hand and the amount re- 
ceived and paid out since the last report.” 
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The surviving trustee filed a bill in Kane 
County, Illinois, setting forth that the situs 
of the trust property was in Illinois and that 
the trustees also resided here, and that she 
desired the assistance of a co-trustee. 

The court held that it was the clearly ex- 
pressed wish of the testator to have the trust 
estate, which he created, administered by the 
district court of the county of his residence, 
to wit: Henry County, Iowa. The fact that 
one or more of the other trustees, in the ad- 
ministration of their duties, have found it 
more convenient to resort to a court in IIli- 
nois than to one in Iowa, affords no excuse 
for the transfer of such administration from 
one state to another, contrary to the positive 
directions of the creator of the trust. Hence 
only the Probate Court of Henry County, 
Iowa, had jurisdiction in the matter.—Matter 
of Beckwith et al. Appellate Ct. 2d Dist., 
Illinois. Decided July 7, 1930. 


APPORTIONMENT OF INCOME 


(In Massachusetts the carrying charges 
on unproductive land are chargeable to 
income. ) 


This case involved a petition by trustees 
for instructions as to whether they might 
apportion between corpus and income, the 
whole or any part of the expenses paid out 
of income of a trust for carrying certain 
unproductive lands. The will instructed the 
trustees to pay the net income to the widow 
for life or until she remarried. There was 
no power of sale of real estate and no special 
direction regarding the real estate in ques- 
tion. 

The court held that the income to which 
the beneficiary was entitled was the net in- 
come, from the time of the testator’s death, 
produced by the trust estate. The carrying 
charges on the unproductive land were prop- 
erly chargeable to income and no part of 
the net proceeds of the sale of its land might 
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be paid to the widow to reimburse her for 
the loss of the income paid for carrying the 
vacant land.—Creed vs. Connelly et al. Su- 
preme Judicial Court, Massachusetts. De- 
cided July 2, 1930. 


TEMPORARY WILLS 
(A paper, expressly declared to be 
temporary in nature, will be held to be 
a testamentary disposition, and hence a 
will in the absence of a succeeding for- 
mal document.) 


Here the decedent executed a document 
reading in part, as follows: ‘Until I can 
have my will written the following are my 
wishes in regard to my estate.’ Then fol- 
lowed a disposition of the property. The 
document was signed, but not witnessed. 

It was held that the paper executed by the 
decedent was not merely the expression of 
an intention on his part to have a will writ- 
ten in the future wherein he would dispose 
of his property, but the intention was clearly 
expressed that the paper which he had him- 
self prepared should operate as a testamen- 
tary disposition of his property in the event 
he should die before he should have a will 
formally prepared. The paper was intended 
to act instead of a will until the formal 
document could be drawn, and that which 
is intended to act in lieu of a will become 
itself a will—Nelson vs. Nelson (Court of 
Appeals, Kentucky ). 


CHARITABLE BEQUESTS 
(Under the Kentucky Statute, a chari- 
table bequest will fail unless not only is 
the legatee named, but the purpose and 
objects of the bequests as well.) 

In this case the testatrix in her will made 
specific bequests to charitable institutions 
in Lexington and Maysville, Kentucky, with- 
out attempting to define the purpose of the 
charity or to point out in any way her de- 
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sires as to the use of the legacies other than 
in general language that her executor and 
trustee should select from among the number 
of charitable institutions those which should 
be the object of her bounty. In both of the 
cities mentioned in the will there were 
churches of many denominations, hospitals, 
homes for the indigent, orphans and aged, 
humane societies and many other charitable 
institutions. The testatrix did not state 
the purpose of the charity so that a Court 
of Equity could determine what she had in 
mind. She did not even state the general 
purpose of the charity. 

Accordingly, it was held that the statu- 
tory requirement that a charitable bequest 
or devise, in order to be valid, must declare 
the purposes and objects of the charity with 
reasonable certainty, as well as naming the 
beneficiary, in order to be valid, was not 
complied with, and the provisions in question 
were invalid. Gooding et al. vs. Watsons 
Trustee, Court of Appeals, Kentucky. 


WITNESSES TO WILLS 
(The husband of a legatee under a will 
is competent to act as a witness to such 
will.) 


One Lucy Baker died leaving a last will 
and testament by which she bequeathed all 
her property to Emily Gore. Will Gore, the 
husband of the sole devisee and legatee un- 
der the will was an attesting witness. The 
question was whether or not the husband 
or wife of a beneficiary under a _ will is 
competent as an attesting witness to the will. 

The Court held that the present statute 
provides that “husband and wife may be 
introduced by each other as witnesses in 
all eases, civil and criminal.’”’ The policy 
therefore, now is to make the husband and 
wife competent witnesses for each in all 
cases, and since this policy is not limited 
or restricted by any statute regulating the 
execution of wills, the court concluded that 
a husband or wife of a beneficiary under 
a will is a competent attesting witness to 


the will.—Gore vs. Dace et al. Supreme Ct. 
Miss. 


ANNUITIES 
(Where the income of a trust is insuf- 
ficient to pay annuities intended to be 
provided for, recourse may not be had to 
the principal which is specifically be- 
queathed.) 
A testator devised his residuary estate in 
trust and directed his executors and trustees 
to pay to A for life, out of the net income 
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remaining after the payment of all adminis- 
tration and other expenses, the sum of $1,200 
annually, in semi-annual payments, on desig- 
nated dates, the balance of the income to be 
divided among several other life beneficiaries, 
and directed that the corpus of the estate, 
after the death of the life tenants, be di- 
vided among a large number of individuals - 
and institutions. 

It was held that where the net income 
was insufficient to pay the designated semi- 
annual payments to the first life tenant, re- 
course could not be had to the principal to 
make up the deficiency ; the testator not hav- 
ing set apart any particular portion of his 
estate as a trust fund to produce the desig- 
nated payments the court was powerless to 
do so. The rights of the remainderman in 
the corpus of the estate are superior to those 
of the life tenants.—Aling vs. Van Cleeve et 
al. (Court of Chancery, N. J.) 


PRACTICAL TRUST TRAINING SERVICE 

A practical training service carrying com- 
plete information on the most up-to-date 
methods of handling every phase of trust 
department work has just been released by 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. It offers trust officers 
and junior trust officers the best practical 
and theoretical training that perhaps has yet 
been devised. 

One of the best features of this service is 
found in its method of presentation. No at- 
tempt is made to limit the subject to a few 
hours’ work, or crowd it into a few pages of 
printed matter. There are twenty-four sec- 
tions, each dealing with a separate phase 
of trust work, under the headings of law, 
administration, advertising and selling, and 
accounting. These sections which are mailed 
to subscribers at bi-weekly intervals contain 
four distinct units: (1) a Lecture Bulletin, 
(2) a Research Assignment and Question- 
naire, (8) a Set of Problems, and (4) Solu- 
tions to the Problems. 
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JOHN LONSDALE THE FARMER 

Thousands of bankers in the United States 
know John Lonsdale as president of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company 
of St. Louis and as president of the American 
Bankers Association. The past twelve 
months have been strenuous for Mr. Lons- 
dale as between his arduous duties follow- 
ing the merger of the National Bank of Com- 
merce with the Mercantile Trust Company 
and attending to the multitudinous demands 
of his office as titular head of the American 
Bankers Association. As if these claims were 
not enough he acquits himself dutifully as a 
patriotic citizen in both community and na- 
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tional affairs. When President Hoover called 
together his cabinet of business men after the 
big market slump last fall Mr. Lonsdale was 
strictly on the job, as he is in his association 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and other organized, constructive 
movements. 

3ut the real John Lonsdale is to be found 
in the chicken run, the vegetable garden 
and the enclosures in which he keeps prize 
hogs on his country estate at Sappington, a 
few moments ride from his desk at the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company. 
There he doffs his banking attire as well as 
his worries and yields himself up to the 
charms which are understood only by those 
who love to be close to nature. He doesn’t 
merely supervise his stock and vegetable 
garden, but takes a hand as sturdily and even 
more zealously than his most begrimed help- 
er. It is this devotion to the soil, retained 
through earlier years of toil and tribulation, 
which doubtless account for the marvelous 
eapacity for work and an unfailing supply 
of robust good nature which has endeared 
John G. Lonsdale to many thousands in and 
outside of the banking fraternity. 

Because of his knowledge of farming and 
willingness to accept responsibility in a 
worthy cause, Mr. Lonsdale was_ recently 
ealled upon by Governor Caulfield of Mis- 
souri to serve as a member of the state com- 
mittee to tackle the drought relief problem. 
At the organization meeting of the committee, 
held in the board room of the Mereantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Company, Mr. Lons- 
dale was chosen vice-chairman of the group 
with L. W. Baldwin of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad as chairman. 


The Continental Trust & Savings Bank has 
been merged with the Valley National Bank 
of Des Moines, Ia. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


HKinanrial Aduertigers’ Agsoriation 


HELD AT LOUISVILLE, KY., SEPTEMBER 17 to 20, 1930. 





HE Challenge of the Next Decade” 

served as the inspiring slogan and text 

for batteries of stellar speakers and 
for fact-finding discussions at the fifteenth 
annual convention of the Financial Advertis- 
ers’ Association which was staged in the 
hospitable city of Louisville, Ky., during the 
three days from September 17th to 20th. It 
was a gathering of keen, alert and earnest 
men, zealous and wide-awake to serve not 
only their own respective institutions, but to 
engage in a truly sportsmanslike and frank 
exchange of ideas as well as to project their 
visions into the future. of banking, trust 
company and financial developments. The 
irresistible spirit was one which kept all 
the delegates upon their toes, eager to learn 
and to impart as to mutual problems and 
every new advance in the methods of adver- 
tising and development of new business for 
banking, savings, trust, investment and de- 
partmental activities, 

There was a very definite purpose, admir- 
ably carried out in the selection of speakers, 
topics of discussion and the segregation of 
sessions at this notable and unquestionably 
most successful assembly of the F. A. A. 
Those who projected the program had in 
mind that bank and trust company adver- 
tising and publicity men are, as “Doug” 
Oliver of Philadelphia so aptly put it, “the 
liaison officers between the mass of public 
psychology and the bank or trust company’s 
executive forces.’ At no time within the 
ken of this generation have the processes of 
finance, business and industry been so preg- 
nant with elements of such changing aspects, 
potential possibilities and new latitudes of 
service, as the present. Stationed on the 
“firing line’ it therefore devolves upon the 
men who handle the advertising and new 
business promotions of banks and _ trust 
companies, to equip themselves for greater 
tasks and endeavor to grasp the problems and 
the tasks that lie ahead during the present 





decade. With that sense of responsibility 
and of challenge for greater services it was 
to be expected that the Louisville gathering 
marked a new epoch in bank and trust com- 
pany development work. 

The new plan of dividing departmental ses- 
sions into three sections, including delegates. 
from institutions located in cities of over 
100,000, in cities of between 25,000 to 100,000 
and the third group for smaller cities and 
towns of under 25,000 population, proved to 
be so satisfactory that this feature will 
doubtless become a fixture at future con- 
ventions. As in previous gatherings the most 
active interest was manifested in the pro- 
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grams arranged by the Trust Development 
Division and in subjects dealing with the de- 
velopment of new trust business. To “Doc” 
Lyon of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York as general chairman of the convention 
is due much of the credit for the success of 
the convention, which he shares with A. 
Douglas Oliver of the Provident Trust of 
Philadelphia, who was general chairman of 
the program committee; Clinton F. Berry 
of the Union Guardian Trust of Detroit, who 
prepared the big city departmental program ; 
Virgil D. Allen of the First Bank & Trust 
Company of Utica, N. Y., who mapped out 
the program of the medium city departmen- 
tal; Wayne Hummer of the LaSalle National 
of La Salle, Ill., who arranged the program 
for the small city contingent, and William 
Stark, counsel of the Fifth-Third Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati, who planned the pro- 
gram of the Trust Development Division. 

A striking attraction at the convention was 
the unprecedentedly large and varied dis- 
play of bank, trust company and _ financial 
advertising, including also special exhibits 
of trust development extension methods, 
booklet, newspaper, poster, lobby and mis- 
cellaneous productions. These exhibits af- 
forded convincing proof of the great advance 
in the science of bank and trust company 
advertising methods and promotional litera- 
ture. Credit for the arrangement of the ad- 
vertising displays is chiefly due to Jacob 
Kushner of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of Paterson, N. J., as chairman of the 
exhibit committee. Noteworthy in the ex- 
hibit were the panels from leading trust com- 
panies of the country. 


General Sessions of the Convention 

The convention opened with a general ses- 
sion in the grand ballroom of the spacious 
Brown Hotel with President A. E. Bryson in 
the chair and an address of welcome from 
Mayor W. B. Harrison of Louisville. The 
proceedings then swung without further ado 
into the dominant purpose of the convention, 
namely to meet the challenge of the next dec- 
ade. Attuned to that keynote were the trio 
of initial addresses. Ralph Starr Butler, 
vice-president of General Foods, Inc., New 
York City, spoke on the text of “What Is 
Happening in Business.” According to this 
speaker the trend toward large-scale units 
and mass production in industry and busi- 
ness is chiefly due to advertising and particu- 
larly newspaper advertising. He said in 
part: 

“There is no sanctity or magic about big 
business as such. Thus far, however, the 
large-scale unit has seemed best to point the 
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way toward the goal of greater economy and 
efficiency, and because the reaching of that 
goal is essential for fundamental prosperity, 
we can expect the trend toward large-scale 
industry to be a continuing phenomenon of 
American business.” 

The distinguished economist, Dr. David 
Friday, was the next speaker and had for 
his topic: “How Banking Will Be Affected 
by the Changes That Are Taking Place in 
susiness.” The third speaker, Lucius D. 
Mahon of Newell-Emmett Company, New 
York, carried through the discussion by 
showing “How the Public Relations Man Can 
Capitalize the Change.” 


Financial Advertising as Guide to Even 
Prosperity 

“I prophesy that the greatest development 
of financial advertising in the next ten years 
will be to make it the authoritative guide of 
business along the road to even and continu- 
ous prosperity.” So said Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins, dean of advertising men and president 
of Calkins & Holden of New York, in his ad- 
dress which was entitled, “The Challenge of 
the Next Decade of Financial Advertising.” 
In further emphasizing the opportunity of 
banks and financial houses to guide business, 
he said: 

“Now that banks and financial institutions 
have come out of their watertight compart- 
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ments which shut them out from the activi- 
ties of the business world and entered the 
market-place and become active in the con- 
duct of business and discovered advertising 
and are using it for themselves to promote 
their own business of banking or selling se- 
curities, or whatever it may be, and also 
using it to promote businesses in which they 
are interested, and have learned to appraise 
them from the advertising point of view and 
reckon the value of that once intangible asset 
good will, they are in a position to render 
a supreme service to the business world. 
They can, if they will, become the conserva- 
tors of prosperity. They need only use what 
they know and spread it by advertising to 
avoid such financial catastrophes as we had 
last fall and escape the consequences of 
them when they occur.” 


Challenge to Trust Development Man 

Addresses and discussions dealing with 
advertising and promotion of new trust busi- 
ness were distributed through the various 
departmental Division sessions. To E. Fred 
Johnson, vice-president of the Exchange 
Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla., was allotted 
the assignment of sounding “The Challenge 
of the Next Decade to the Trust Development 
Man.” CG. Vivian Anderson, president of the 
Ohio Life Underwriters Association, dwelt on 


“The Problem of the Trust Development Man 
as Seen by an Outsider.” Merrill J. Camp- 
bell, assistant secretary of the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo, described “The Develop- 
ment of Trust Business Through Branch 
Banks.” C. W. Bailey, president of the First 
National Bank, Clarksville, Tenn., gave em- 
phasis to the possibilities of developing trust 
business in small cities. 

One of the most instructive addresses was 
that by Charlton Alexander, vice-president of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, wherein he gave the results of an ex- 
haustive study of cost and value of present 
trust business. This paper appears in an- 
other part of this issue of Trust CoMPANIES. 
In this issue also appears the excellent pa- 
per by Earle L. Harrah, assistant secretary 
of the Foreman-State National Bank of Chi- 
cago, on “Organizing and Operating the New 
Trust Business Department.’ Food for 
thought was likewise provided by Harvey 
Weeks, assistant secretary of the Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Company of New 
York, who related “Lessons from the Experi- 
ence of a Trust Salesman.” 


Efficient Methods of Developing Fiduciary 
Business 
Merle E. Selecman, in discussing efficient 
methods of developing trust business and the 
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resultant profit to medium city banks during 
the next decade, brought to the F. A. A. con- 
vention the benefits of his experience and 
wide observation as assistant secretary of 
the Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association. Before going into 
specific methods of getting trust business, 
Mr. Selecman directed attention to signifi- 
cant changes in trust advertising and solicita- 
tion, such as the scrapping of the tombstone 
type of trust advertising, the disappearance 
of the prejudice against active and personal 
solicitation and the substitution of the friend- 
ly fiduciary counselor for the former atti- 
tude of detachment and chilling dignity. 

“The effective advertising of today,” said 
Mr. Selecman, “talks to a prospect individu- 
allv—as if he were the only one in the audi- 
ence—and in a simple, friendly, conversa- 
tional way. Present trust advertising reads 
something like this: 

“ ‘Strange, iswt it, that a business man will 
gladly spend 365 days a year building up an 
estate to leave his family—but will begrudge 
sitting down ONE hour to figure out how his 
estate should be managed after his death? 
Our trust officer can tell you how a trust 


fund enables you to guide the financial des- 
tinies of your family—how it will provide a 
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regular income for your wife and available 
funds for emergencies, how it will ensure a 
complete education for your children. Don't 
you want to take the little time required to 
come in and let us tell you about this? Our 
trust officers will gladly outline a personat- 
ized plan to fill your needs.’ ” 


The Future of Trust Business 

The speaker employed as the text for the 
development of his subject the “Composite 
Trust Company” and deseribing its methods 
and policies which have been fruitful of suc- 
cessful business and profits. In dwelling 
upon the future of trust business, Mr. Seleec- 
man said: 

“The next decade will doubtless see as 
many changes in methods of getting and ad- 
ministering trust business as the past ten 
years have witnessed. A headline of a re- 
cent article on aviation proclaimed, ‘Pro- 
duction on Wings—Promotion on Crutches.’ 
In the trust field promotion and methods of 
getting new business are rapidly taking 
wings. While the administrative depart- 
ments are not on crutches by any manner or 
means, they will have a great many prob- 
lems during the next decade in handling their 
present wills and trusts when these begin to 
operate. The kind of service rendered will 
have a trenmendous influence on the future 
of fiduciary work, and the advertising men 
have an obligation in seeing that their in- 


stitutions render the high type of service 
written about in their advertisements and 


trust literature.” 


Guy Cooke on “‘This Decade of Savings 
Advertising’”’ 

One of the real headliners at the conven- 
tion was Guy W. Cooke, assistant cashier and 
director of advertising and publicity for the 
First National Bank and the allied First 
Union Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. His 


subject was “This Decade of Savings Ad- 
vertising” and he brought to this much- 
discussed text a freshness of view and of 


trite suggestions which imparted exceptional 
value to his address. He characterized the 
theory and practice of savings as a human 
element which is changeless and that the un- 
alterable formula from time immemorial has 
been the difference between income and outgo, 
when it is plus. It is the line of demarca- 
tion between success and failure, between 
happiness and misery. 

Mr. Cooke placed emphasis upon savings 
advertising copy as demanding the elements 
of the creative, constructive, competitive 
and perhaps cooperative. Creative advertis- 
ing has to do with non-savers, whom the 
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advertiser hopes to bring into the fold; the 
youth, the new worker and the older who has 
neglected the dictum of saving. The con- 
structive function of savings has balance be- 
tween saving and spending as its keynote and 
the balance between money in the bank and 
other forms of investment. Competitive sav- 
ings advertising applies to that which pre- 
sents the advantages of a savings account 
in contrast, implied or expressed, with those 
afforded by other institutions. 

Mr. Cooke continued by an appraisal of 
the various medias for savings advertising, 
naming in order of preference, the news- 
papers, direct mail, bulletins and _ posters, 
magazines, specialties, ete. The importance 
of artistic and effective illustrative material 
was also stressed. Mr. Cooke then gave an 
interesting account of the plan of enlisting 
employees into permanent sales organizations 
for new business which has been successfully 
developed by the First National Bank and 
the allied First Union Trust & Savings Bank. 
He alluded to the Silver Anniversary Cam- 
paign which was conducted from November, 
1928, to January 15, 1929, which yielded 
8,172 savings accounts with initial balances 
of $1,071.000, together with 12,496 Christmas 
Club accounts and 701 safe deposit 
rented. 


boxes 


An Efficient Bank Employees Sales 
Organization 

Mr. Cooke described the plan of develop- 
ing and encouraging salesmanship among em- 
ployees of the First National Bank and the 
First Union Trust & Savings Bank, and said 
in part: 

“The bank had previously conducted three 
campaigns, all successful to some degree, and 
after each there were a number of the staff 
who wanted to continue sales work upon a 
compensation basis. A good deal of consid- 
eration was given to a plan which would at 
once be equitable to the bank and to the em- 
ployee. Most banks which have conducted 
drives or contests have derived a considerable 
degree of satisfaction from the low cost at 
Which business was secured. We shared in 
this satisfaction until we realized that it was 
scarcely in line with the banks’ policy of 
treating employees with a full degree of fair- 


ness and consideration. Certainly no one 
can justify asking employees, doing a full 


day’s work, to go out and solicit savings 
business upon a commission basis, which, 
When they are successful, is less than the 
business is actually worth.” 

“Our present sales plan is much more lib- 
eral. Not all employees participate. The 
work is entirely voluntary. The plan has 
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only been in effect since April 1, 1929, but in 
sixteen months has produced 6,965 savings 
accounts, with initial deposits of $2,738,055, 
and an average balance of $394. More than 
1,000 safe deposit boxes have been rented; 
13,806 Christmas savings accounts were se- 
cured under the plan, with an estimated ma- 
turity value based upon previous years’ ex- 
perience of nearly one million dollars. Pay- 
ments for Christmas Club accounts were 
nominal, ranging from 25 cents for a 50-cent 
elub up to $2 for a $20 one. Payments for 
good savings business was, however, upon 
a much more liberal basis, and is equal to 
about 1 per cent of the average initial bal- 
ance. 

“Employees are offered, and some of them 
are taking, a course in salesmanship. They 
are able to approach a prospect from the 
customer’s viewpoint with a story of savings 
that is far more effective than the plea, 
“Won’t you open an account in our bank, 
because we have a drive?’ A depositor who 
is sold on the value of a savings account 
usually carries a balance profitable alike to 
himself and the bank.” 


“‘Gus” Handerson on “Banking Ten Years 
Hence”’ 

To C. H. Handerson, formerly the adver- 
tising genius of the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, and now sales manager of the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Ine., of 
New York, was allotted the prophetic job of 
visualizing what American banking will be 
ten years hence in 1940. “Gus” acquitted 
himself of his astrological role in a manner 
which stimulated the imagination of his hear- 
ers. In summarizing the changes in banking 
which the next decade is expected to bring 
forth, Mr. Handerson said: 

“Banking is already forecasting the bank 
of 1940—a bank which can talk the language 
of industry to industry—a bank immersed not 
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in the figure side of industry alone, but in 
the innermost intricacies of manufacture, ac- 
counting and distribution. It will be a bank 
presided over by thorough bankers who with 
their colleagues will be engaged not merely 
in operating the intricate and wonderful ma- 
chinery of a bank, but in recasting bank serv- 
ices to fit the rapidly changing needs of the 
public and in selling these recast and re- 
packaged services. 

“Yesterday the manufacturing mind domi- 
nated industry. The man who could make 
the goods ruled because it was a seller’s mar- 
ket. Banks as then constituted were purely 
credit manufacturing establishments. But 
today it is a buyer’s market in banking as 
truly as in industry, and the bank of the 
morrow will primarily be a sales institution 


—and I say this with nothing except the 
highest compliment to the manufacturing 


mind, since no sale is possible without nearly 
perfect manufacturing. 


“We promotion men of banks will not only 
promote, but we will hold high positions of 
trust in the development, adaptation, ‘packag- 
ing’ and presentation of our services to and 
for the public. Our object will be to truly 
catch up every high-school youth in a net 
of honest, honestly conceived and honestly 
operated services which, within the limits of 
human fallibility, will protect him from 
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financial disaster and will really and truly 
and personally contribute to his financial suc- 
cess within the limits of his resources. Banks 
will care for my children as completely, with- 
in the scope of their functioning, as the gro- 
cer cares for the needs of our table. 

“And in this already semi-realized proph- 
ecy you men with sales ability and imagina- 
tion and a true concept of the cynical and 
entirely selfish public are vital fomentive and 
creative factors. I congratulate you upon 
your prominence in 1940, provided only you 
ground yourselves firmly in the machinery 
of banking, in the machinery of creating, 
‘packaging,’ presenting and servicing the 
American public and American industry.” 


An Experiment in Institutional Advertising 
The contribution which Don Knowlton, the 


talented publicity manager of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, made to the 
F. A. A. convention was to describe the 


purpose and results obtained from the pub- 
lication of “Trade Winds” the distinctive pe- 
riodical which is issued monthly by his in- 


stitution. Although characterized as an ex- 
periment, Mr. Knowlton made it clear that 
“Trade Winds” has fully measured up to 


what it was expected to accomplish, namely 


to sell the idea that the Union Trust Com- 
pany is a good bank for forward-thinking 


business men. He said in part: 
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“Every business man, these days, no mat- 
ter what line he is in, is faced with the 
problem of shifting trends in business prac- 
tices, in business methods, and in production 
processes. The evolution of modern business 
is so rapid that its whole fabric is altering 
itself from day to day before his very eyes. 
Automatic machinery is replacing labor. 
Chain stores are attacking the independents. 
Mergers are proving a new and powerful 
weapon in industrial competition. Research 
and invention are constantly rendering old 
products and old processes obsolete. 

“It is necessary, therefore, for any business 
man today to keep himself informed as to 
the shifting trends of business, and adapt 
himself to them if his business is to retain 
any degree of stability and success, This is 
where ‘Trade Winds’ steps into the picture. 
The entire editorial policy of ‘Trade Winds’ 
consists of an effort to depict business trends 
—both those having to do with business in 
general, and those having to do with specific 
major industries. That is why the magazine 
is called ‘Trade Winds.’ This magazine en- 
deavors to supply the business man with in- 
formation concerning current business evolu- 
tion which may be of particular interest or 
value to him in his business. This is where 
the difference between direct selling and in- 
direct selling comes to light.” 

Mr. Knowlton then went on to relate the 
evidences of “reader interest” and the value 
placed upon “Trade Winds” by business men, 
manufacturers, professional men, executives 
in many walks and others. He presented 
proof of the liberal manner in which “Trade 
Winds” is quoted from by financial maga- 
zines and in the financial columns of news- 
papers throughout the country. Such wide 
attention is attributable to the quality of ar- 
ticles and material published each month, in- 
cluding surveys of particular industries and 
new industrial developments by the most ex- 
pert authorities. 


Market Research and Analysis 

New problems and their solution in the 
marketing of securities were discussed by 
Paul T. Cherington, director of research of 
J. Walter Thompson Company. He examined 
some of the results of scientific marketing as 
applied to merchandise operations in order 
to ascertain what elements are transferable 
to the marketing of securities. He said in 
part: 

“It is important to investment bankers to- 
day to know where the trend of popular pref- 
erence for different types of securities is 
leading, Before the recent prolonged bull 
market, the bond was the premier invest- 
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ment security. Then occurred a lot of talk 
about the common stock as an investment and 
a lot of printed material was issued tending 
to prove that the common stock was an in- 
vestment. The bull market, until its collapse, 
convinced a large number of people that 
common stocks were the ideal investments. 
This situation developed to the point where 
it was almost impossible to bring out a bond 
issue and the bankers then turned to the 
device of selling convertible bonds and bonds 
with stock purchase warrants when credit 
financing was necessary. 

“Tt is pure guess to say that conditions 
which prevailed before the bull market will, 
of their own accord, return or that other 
conditions will prevail. The one certain point 
is that conditions, styles and outlooks change 
with securities just as they change in the 
field of commodities. It is just as essential 
for the dispenser of securities to study and 
analyze his markets as it is essential for 
the manufacturer or distributor of a soap, 
a perfume, a food or an automobile. These 
questions and the scores of others which 
could be raised concerning financial adver-— 
tising, when stripped of their shop language 
are seen to be singularly like ordinary mar- 
keting problems for commodities.” 
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Discussion of Business Building Methods 

The sessions devoted to the large city di- 
vision included discussions on the building 
of commercial banking through advertising, 
problems of the commercial solicitor, the im- 
portance of market research for financial 
advertising and the problems of security dis- 
tribution. These sessions enlisted among oth- 
er speakers, Allan B. Cook, vice-president of 
the Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland ; 
H. <A. Lyon, advertising manager of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York; Rob- 
ert J. Izant, vice-president of Central United 
National Bank of Cleveland; Harold E. 
Forbes, vice-president Foreman-State Corpo- 
ration, Chicago: B, C. Forbes of Forbes 
Magazine, and Don G. Mitchell, director in- 
dustrial development of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation. 

Among other speakers who made valuable 
contributions to the convention may be named 
Herbert V. Prochnow of the First National 
Bank, Chicago, whose topic was, “Coordinat- 
ing Bank Management With Bank <Advertis- 
ing; Robert L. John, secretary of Bance- 
northwest Company of Minneapolis, on “Pro- 
moting Service of Investment Department 
and Affiliates to Increase Profits of Medium 
City Banks:” Ruth Pearse, advertising man- 
ager of First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
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President of the Louisville Trust Co., who presided at the 
F. A. A. Banquet 


waukee, on “Solving the Copy and Media 
Problems ;’” G. E. Graf of the Peoples Bank, 
Alliance, O., on “Investment Department for 
the Smaller Bank;” C. L. Price of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago, on 
“Research and Analysis for the New Busi- 
ness Department ;” D. R. Wessling, president 
of Lytton Savings Bank, Lytton, Ia., on 
“Problems of the Commercial Department ;” 
Charles H. MeMahon, vice-president First 
National Bank, Detroit, Mich., on “Building 
Commercial Banking Through Advertising,” 
and Wm, Mullalley of Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law, New York, on “Proper Selec: 
tion of Media for Investment Advertising.” 


Avoiding Pitfalls in Inviting Banking Business 

The fact that there are many hazards and 
pitfalls in the indiscriminate or high-pressure 
methods of inviting banking business, was 
made fairly clear in a paper presented by 
Robert J. Izant, vice-president of the Cen- 
tral United National Bank of Cleveland. 
Speaking of the solicitor and his work, Mr. 
Izant said in part: 

“A great deal is expected of him. Either 
he is just another one of those smart, dapper 
fellows who mixes well with men, or he is the 
man of an engineering type of mind. Your 
new business man of the modern bank pre- 
sents himself to an industrial man with the 
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attitude of having an excuse of being there, 
which we may say was the attitude of the 
banker decades ago, if he left his desk at all 
to develop new business; or he is welcomed 
in the same man’s presence because he ap- 
pears to have the right and perfectly good 
reasons for being there. Here is the differ- 
ence between the 1900 drummer’s attitude of 
excusing an intrusion and the 1930 bearing 
of professionalism. The difference, which is 
marked, leads to the copious notes offered 
for popular reading in today’s trade journals 
calling for more expenditures in research and 
less in the sales department. The point, of 
course, should be well taken—and followed.” 


Advertising to Dispel Business Gloom 

Some very timely suggestions were offered 
in the talk presented by Charles H. McMahon, 
assistant vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Detroit in discussing the building 
up of commercial banking business by a wise 
hook-up of advertising and selling. As affect- 
ing the immediate business situation, Mr. 
MeMahon urged bank advertisers to exert 
their influence to help to dispel prevailing 
gloom. He said: 

“Financial advertisers are confronted to- 
day with an opportunity to be of material 
assistance to their business depositors 
through doing their bit toward helping to re- 
store public confidence in the business situa- 
tion. There is no need to distort the facts 





Guy W. COOKE 
Assistant Cashier, First National Bank, Chicago 


nor to be unduly optimistic in our advertis- 
ing. In every industry characterized as un- 
satisfactory at present, some concerns are 
going like a house afire. The story of their 
successes if told by a large financial institu- 
tion would be an inspiration to others. Giv- 
ing publicity to the favorable factors in the 
present situation will well repay any finan. 
cial institution that will undertake it, In 
Detroit a manufacturer of a Ford accessory 
has doubled his sales this year due to a more 
thorough cultivation of his market and a 
better sales presentation. There must be at 
least one such case in every large city in 
the country. The bank whose advertising 
tells an interesting story of commercial suec- 
cesses in the face of present conditions is 
building good will and helping to dispel the 
gloom in which we are enveloped. This is 
in keeping with the trend in modern financial 
advertising—talking more about our custo- 
mers and less about ourselves. As financial 
institutions, let us be positive in our adver- 
tising rather than negative. Let us offer our 
cooperation to every agency seeking to im- 
prove business conditions. In so doing, of 
course, we are only keeping our own bacon 
out of the fire.” 


Copy and Media Problems 

Ruth Pearse, advertising manager of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwau- 
kee, presented instructive pointers gleaned 
from actual experience in discussing copy 
and media problem in bank and trust com- 
pany advertising. In conclusion, she said: 
“There seems to be no limit to the ingenuity 
of advertising minds. The banker has some 
plan submitted to him every day. Some are 
good and some are terrible. Some are a big 
success in one bank and a enmplete failure 
in another. Each bank must decide which 
media bring the best results in its commu- 
nity. The selection depends entirely on the 
job to be done. It depends on how well 
established the bank is, what competition it 
has to meet, what type of people reside in 
the community. It does not matter so much 
how many media are used as how effectively 
they are employed. It is better to use only 
one and use that well than to spread the 
advertising effort and appropriation lamely 
over several. The biggest thing in any bank’s 
advertising in any size town is the idea and 
the spirit behind it.” 


Banquet and Entertainments 
The annual banquet tendered in connection 
with the convention was presided over by 
Richard Bean, president of the Louisville 
Trust Company, as toastmaster, who intro- 
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duced the speaker of the evening, Charles 
Milton Newcomb, the noted philosopher and 
lecturer. The entertainments were provided 
with that charm and generosity which has 
always characterized Louisville as host. The 
arrangements included special trips to the 
famous Mammoth Cave, the Lincoln Farm 
and Old Kentucky Home, a boat ride with 
unique attractions and tourneys on local golf 
courses. Among members of the local Louis- 
ville committee who helped to render the 
delegates happy and comfortable may be 
mentioned A. R. Furnish, vice-president of 
the Louisville Trust Company; Walter Distel- 
horst of the First National Bank; R. G. 
Strother, vice-president of the Louisville Title 
Company; Ralph L. Watters of the Lincoln 
Bank & Trust, and R. C. Riebel of the Lib- 
erty Bank & Trust Company. 





WIDE SHOWING OF SAFETY FILM 

“Why Be Careless,” the title of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company’s high- 
way safety film was shown more than 250 
times to a total audience of 80,000 or more 
during the first half of 1930. This film is a 
eontribution to the nation-wide campaign to 
prevent deaths from automobile accidents 
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A large, highly organized and very efficient Trust Department; 
an Investment subsidiary...Security-First National Company; a 
Department of Research and Service, joined with a complete 
Banking service at every Branch, make this the Institution to 
employ as your Pacific Coast connection in every way any 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


and is exhibited through local offices of the 
company and through safety councils and 
schools. It was based on a study of high- 
Way accidents made by a state highway de- 
partment, to determine the commonest causes 
of accident. The responsibility both of the 
pedestrian and the driver is emphasized. 
After depicting the effort of the traffic police 
to regulate traffic for the safety of all, a 
series of accidents is enacted. 





GENERAL MOTORS SALES 

During the month of August General Mo- 
tors dealers in the United States delivered 
to consumers 86,426 cars, according to an 
announcement made today by Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president. This compares with 
80,147 in the month of July and with 151,722 
in August, 1929. Sales by General Motors 
manufacturing divisions to dealers in the 
United States amounted to 76,140 cars, as 
compared with 70.716 in July and as com- 
pared further with 147,351 in August, 1929. 
Total sales to dealers, including Canadian 
sales and overseas shipments amounted to 
$5,610 cars, or over 3,600 cars per day, as 
compared with 79,976 in July and as com- 
pared further with 168,185 in August, 1929. 
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Capital and Surplus 
$5,000,000.00 


Trust Funds 
$43,788,055.94 


GERMANTOWN 
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CHELTEN AND GERMANTOWN AVES. 


Chestnut Hill Office Pelham Office 
8527 GERMANTOWN AVE. 6740 GERMANTOWN AVE. 
Logan Office 
5001 N. Broap St. 


East Germantown Office 
723 E, CHELTEN AVE, 


“There Is a Local Advantage” 





INSTALLMENT CREDIT EXPERIENCE 

Fears that installment credit financing 
would bear the brunt or show signs of break- 
ing down under the severe strain of busi- 
ness depression have not been confirmed by 
experiences of some of the larger finance 
companies during the past nine months. The 
large volume of installment financing devel- 
oped during the past few years and relating 
to necessities as well as luxuries, has been 
the target of frequent criticism. Because of 
increase in unemployment, reduction in 
wages and income as well as market losses. 
it was quite generally believed that instal!- 
ment payments would suffer as a result of 
the conditions prevailing during the current 
year. 

The largest single item in installment buy- 
ing is the automobile, sustained by the fa- 
cilities of large financing companies. The 
National City Bank of New York has made 
a compilation of figures of outstanding ac- 
counts, past due items and repossessions ob- 
tained from four of the largest finance com- 
panies which indicate that, at least so far as 
automobiles are concerned, the system of in- 
Stallment financing has held up very well. 
The totals for these four companies shows 
total outstanding retail paper amounting to 


Ry 


$528,040,000 as of June 30, 1930 as com- 
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T IS the steadfast purpose of 
the Citizens Bank to develop 
progressive banking service in 
this growing community, while 
at the same time maintaining 
conservative standards 
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pared with $539,575,000 a year previous with 
only $1,616,000 or 0.81 per cent past due 
thirty to sixty days and only $985,000 or 0.19 
per cent past due over 60 days. Total value 
of repossessed cars amounted to $2,679,000 
as compared with $1,486,000 a year ago. 
These figures are far from alarming. 





U. S. CAPITAL IN LATIN AMERICA 

An interesting survey of the flow of 
United States capital, to Latin American 
countries is presented in the current issue 
of “The Index” published by the New York 
Trust Company. It shows that since 1913 
such capital investments have increased 
nearly five-fold and that this country now 
shares with Great Britain the leadership 
in financing Latin American countries. At 
the beginning of 1918, while British invest- 
ments in Latin America amounted to ap- 
proximately $5,000,000,000, our own invest- 
ments in the same territory amounted to 
only $1,242,000,000. Up to the end of 1928, 
the British total had increased by only 18 
per cent to $5,889,000,000, while our total 
had grown by 350 per cent to $5,587,000,000. 
At the beginning of 1930, our capital in- 
vested in Latin America amounted to ap- 
proximately $5,722,000,000. 
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FRANK O. WETMORE 

The Chicago banking fraternity mourns the 
death of one of its most distinguished lead- 
ers, Frank O. Wetmore, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank and the 
affiliated First Union Trust & Savings Bank 
of that city, who succumbed to a sudden 
heart attack at his home, Seven Gables, in 
Wheaton, Ill. His rare executive ability and 
personal attainments made him one of the 
most influential figures not only in Chicago 
banking and financial affairs but also in 
nationwide banking activities. At the time 
of his death he was president of the Federal 
Advisory Council which cooperates with the 
Federal Reserve Board and in that capacity 
rendered invaluable services in helping to 
shape constructive policies. Besides his re- 
sponsible duties with the First National or- 
ganization, Mr. Wetmore left the imprint of 
his personality and sound judgment upon 
Chicago’s civic development, having taken 
an important part in the solution of compli- 
cated local traction problems. His death 
comes as a profound loss to associates and 
host of friends who held him in affection be- 
cause of his qualities of heart and mind. 

Mr. Wetmore devoted practically his en- 
tire business career to the First National 
Bank organization. He was born at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., in 1867 and attended school 
in Adrian where he began work after school 
hours in his father’s hardware store. In 
1886, he came to Chicago, and since that time 
was continuously connected with the First 
National Bank. After serving as messenger 
and bookkeeper he was appointed general 
man and mastered the detail of banking by 
working in every department. In 1897, he 
was appointed auditor, and from that time 
forward his rise was rapid. 

In 1904, Mr. Wetmore was elected assist- 
ant cashier and the next year, cashier of 
the First National Bank. In 1907, he be- 
came vice-president and a year later was 
given supervision of all the credits of the 
bank. Since 1910, Mr. Wetmore has been 
a director of both the First National and 
the First Trust and Savings Bank (now First 
Union Trust and Savings Bank). On Jan- 
uary 11, 1916, he was elected president of 
the First National Bank, becoming chairman 
of both banks in January, 1925. 

Mr. Wetmore was not only long the chief 
executive officer of one of the largest banks 
of the country, but also took a prominent 
part in public affairs. He was active in the 
work of the American Red Cross for many 
years, and was chairman of the Chicago 
committee to handle the Red Cross Japanese 
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relief fund, which he carried to a successful 
conclusion. During the World War, he was 
chairman of the Finance Committee, and 
his plan of organizing the drive for funds 
in the city by wards was the solution of a 
most difficult problem and was adopted for 
the Liberty Loan campaigns. In recognition 
of these labors, he was elected Trustee of 
the Endowment Fund of the national organi- 
zation of the American Red Cross. He was 
vice-chairman of the Chicago Clearing House 
Committee, and upon him fell many of the 
burdensome duties of that organization. 

Mr. Wetmore was a director of the Chicago 
City Railway Company and its associated 
companies; Chicago Surface Lines; Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, and a life member of the Art 
Institute of Chicago and the Field Museum 
of Natural History. In April of 1890, Mr. 
Wetmore married Miss Marie Louise Barlow 
of Chicago, who is his widow. Two sons, 
Orville, who died as an ensign in the navy 
in 1918, and Horace, were born to them. 


GORDON H. BALCH 

Gordon H. Balch, a vice-president of the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company of 
New York and descendant of one of the first 
American families in New England, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack on the evening of 
August 23d while a guest at the Greenwich, 
Conn., home of William Steele Gray, Jr., 
also vice-president of the Central Hanover. 


Mr. Balch’s unexpected and untimely passing 
brings regret to many friends and associates 
with whom he was very popular. 

Mr. Balch came from a family which set- 
tled in Beverly, Mass., as early as 1623. He 


was born in Bozeman. Mont., 
in Milton Academy, Milton, Mass.; gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1912 and was on the 
Harvard varsity rowing crew for three years. 
After graduation, he served the United 
States Minister to Belgium as private secre- 
tary, returning to Boston in 1912, to become 
connected with Stone & Webster, and re- 
maining with that firm five years. 

During the World War, Mr. Balch served 
as lieutenant commander, stationed at Wash- 
ington as administrative aid to the direc- 
tor of naval aviation. After the Armistice, 
he returned to his position with Stone & 
Webster, remaining until 1922, when he was 
made vice-president and director of the Amer- 
ican International Corporation. In January, 
1926, Mr. Balch became a vice-president of 
the Hanover National Bank, which in 1929 
merged with the Central Union Trust Com- 


was edueated 
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pany to form the Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Company. He retained his post as 
vice-president in the merged institution. 

Mr. Balch was a director of the Allied Ma- 
chinery Company of America, the China Cor- 
poration, the American Balsam Wood Com- 
pany, the General Public Service Company, 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, Ulen 
& Co., and other corporations, and was chair- 
man of the board of Baker, Kellogg & Com- 
pany, Inc. 


KENTON WARNE 
Kenton Warne, vice-president and asso- 
ciated with the First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia since 1864, died on September Sth at 
the age of eighty-four. He held one of the 
longest records for continuous service with 
one banking institution and endeared him- 
self to all who came into business or per- 
sonal contact with him by his unfailing cheer- 
fulness and affability. He was elected as- 
sistant cashier of the First National in 1886, 
cashier in 1902 and vice-president in 1910. 
He was secretary of the board of directors 
for forty-five years and missed only seven 

board meetings in that period. 


JAMES DODD 

James Dodd, a vice-president of the New 
York Trust Company, died recently at his 
home in Plainfield, N. J., after a brief ill- 
ness. He was born in New York City. Mr. 
Dodd spent most of his life in Plainfield, 
where he was prominent socially and in 
fraternal affairs. After a public school edu- 
cation he became associated with the New 
York Trust Company as a junior clerk thirty- 
one years ago. He served in various capa- 


cities in the bank, becoming a vice-president 
thirteen years ago. 


SIMON W. STRAUS 

William Straus, president of the 
Straus National Bank & Trust Company of 
New York, died September 7th, at the Hotel 
Ambassador. He began his career in Chi- 
cago with the mortgage firm established by 
his father and which later became known as 
S. W. Straus & Company. Under his leader- 
ship the company erected the Straus build- 
ings in New York and Chicago. He founded 
the Franklin Trust & Savings Bank in Chi- 
cago in 1911, and in 1928 he established the 
Straus National Bank & Trust Company, in 
Chicago and New York. In addition to these 
activities, Mr. Straus was president of the 
American Society for Thrift, which he 
founded in 1915. 


Simon 
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DR. ARCHIBALD M. CAMPBELL 

Dr. Archibald M. Campbell, a founder and 
president of the Mount Vernon Trust Com- 
pany for twenty-one years and one of the 
eminent surgeons of Westchester County, 
New York, died recently at his home in 
Mount Vernon at the age of eighty-six years. 
He became president of the Mount Vernon 
Trust Company when it was organized in 
1903 and remained in that office until 1924, 
when he became chairman of the board, 
which post he continued to hold up to his 
death. He lived to witness the recent mer- 
ger of the American National Bank & Trust 
Company with the Mount Vernon Trust Com- 
pany which makes the latter the largest 
banking institution between New York City 
and Albany with resources aggregating $30,- 
000,000. 

Dr. Campbell was born in England in 1843 
and came to this country at an early age. 
He took his master degree at Columbia Col- 
lege in 1868 and his medical degree from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1873.° 
He was president of the medical board of 
the Mount Vernon Hospital; president of 
the Mount Vernon Board of Health; consul- 
tant at Home for Incurables at Fordham and 
attending physician at New York Infant Asy- 
lum. Despite his professional duties, Dr. 
Campbell found time to become interested in 
the organization and also the guidance for 
many years of the Mount Vernon Trust Com- 
pany. He was also a trustee for twenty-seven 
vears of the East Chester Savings Bank of 
Mount Vernon. 


CHANGES IN FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

A number of changes have been made in 
the personnel of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil which cooperates with the Federal Re- 
serve Board, owing to the recent death of 
the president of the Council, Frank O. Wet- 
more, chairman of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. B. A. McKinney of Dallas, Tex., 
who has been vice-president, has been elected 
president. Melvin A. Traylor, president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago has been 
elected a member to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mr. Wetmore. Walter W. 
Smith of St. Louis has been elected vice- 
president of the Council. Howard A. Loeb, 
of the Tradesmen’s National Bank & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, has been chosen 
a member to succeeded Levi L. Rue who 
resigned recently as a member and as chair- 
man of the Philadelphia National Bank after 
a long banking career. 
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CENTURIANS AMONG BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Notwithstanding numerous mergers and 
extinction of many famous old names in 
American banking and trust company his- 
tory, there is a laudable tendency to pre- 
serve old charters and traditions. Among 
the oldest banks and trust companies which 
have endured and prospered for over one 
hundred years may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: The Bank of New York & Trust 
Company, retaining the original charter of 
the old Bank of New York which was granted 
in 1784 and united with the old New York 
Life Insurance & Trust Company which re- 
ceived its charter in 1830, just one hundred 
years ago. The Manhattan Company, for- 
merly the Bank of Manhattan Company, 
which was chartered in 1799 and now func- 
tions as holding company for the Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company and affiliated in- 
stitutions. The Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
of Philadelphia, which obtained its original 
charter in 1812, but did not acquire trust 
powers until 18386 and which several years 
ago absorbed the Bank of North America & 


Trust Company which had a charter dating 
back to 1781 and which was the oldest bank 
in the United States. The City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company, formerly the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company of New York, the 
first American institution to obtain trust 
powers, chartered in 1822. Among the trust 
companies which are nearing the century 
mark is the Girard Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, charter in 1836. 

Other old institutions which retain their 
original charter are: Providence National 
Bank, Rhode Island (1791); Hartford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Conn. (1792) ; 
New Haven Bank, N. A., Conn. (1792); Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore (1795) ; Gloucester 
National Bank, Mass. (1796); Washington 
Trust Company, Westerly, R. I. (1800) and 
Farmers Trust Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
(1810). The National Bank of Delaware, 
Wilmington, chartered in 1795, was recently 
merged with the Security Trust Company of 
that city. 


The late Van Lear Black, the Baltimore 
publisher and financier, carried a total of 
$750,000 life insurance. 





CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY CELEBRATES THIRTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF EXCEPTIONAL PROGRESS 


The Cleveland Trust Company, which oc- 
cupies a unique and distinctive place among 
the leading trust companies of the country, 
observed on September 10th the thirty-fifth 
anniversary since the doors were first opened 
in the year 1895. Three and a half decades 
is not a long time, measured in terms of 
banking operation, but within this period the 
Cleveland Trust Company has_ packed 
achievements and originated policies of which 
many of the older banks and trust companies 
of the country might be proud to lay claim. 
From the standpoint of growth in volume 
of business there is the record of an impres- 
sive total of $300,000,000 assets and of 530,- 
000 deposit accounts, which is a greater num- 
ber than carried by any other bank in any 
one American city, representing one account 
for every two persons in metropolitan Cleve- 
land. 

The Cleveland Trust Company has many 
pioneering accomplishments to its credit, It 
was a pioneer in branch banking and now op- 
erates fifty-eight branches in northeastern 
Ohio; all of which are conducted on the prin- 
ciple of advancing the interests of the neigh- 
The 
Cleveland Trust also established one of the 
first banking departments exclusively oper- 
ated for women and which is still maintained. 
This company was also one of the first in- 
stitutions to put banking by mail into opera- 
tion and was a pioneer in providing a special 
savings plan to encourage thrift among sail- 
ors on the Great Lakes. 

In the field of trust service the Cleveland 


borhoods in which they are located. 


Trust Company has made contributions the 
value of which has become recognized 
throughout the nation. Perhaps foremost is 
the inauguration of the Community Trust 
plan which was conceived by the late presi- 
dent, Judge F. H. Goff and first put into 
operation by the Cleveland Trust Company 
in January, 1914, when the board adopted a 
resolution establishing the Cleveland Foun- 
dation, which was destined to be the nucleus 
of a movement that hes now become nation- 
wide with similar community trusts or foun- 
dations established in over tifty of the lead- 
ing cities of the United States. During Judge 
Goft’s direction and under the present regime 
the Cleveland Foundation has attained great 
usefulness and influence in providing what 
is by common consent acknowledged to be 
the wisest plan yet discovered for attracting 
and skilfully handling funds for community 
welfare and charity. 

To the Cleveland Trust Company also be- 
longs credit for being among the first trust 
companies to recognize the benefits and ac- 
tively develop living and voluntary trusts 
which has in the last decade opened up a 
vast and most profitable field for trust com- 
panies. The trust agreements devised by the 
Cleveland Trust Company served as models 
for members of the bar and other fiduciary 
institutions and the trust department of that 
company has continued to keep in the van 
as regards all types of modern trust service. 

The bank’s present protection of daily 
audit and joint control of assets are only 
two of its “Four Unusual Safeguards” es- 


PRESIDENT HARRIS CREECH AND OFFICIAL FAMILY OF THE CLEVELAND TRUST 
COMPANY WHEN OFF DUTY 
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tablished by the late Mr. Goff: the others 
are by-laws calling for “Directors Who Di- 
rect” and “No Loans to Officers or Directors.” 
These were high standards—somewhat criti- 
cized in those days as being impossible of 
attainment—but the steady growth of the 
company’s business proved the value of Mr. 
Goff’s vision and helped fulfill his prediction 
“that the company would have $250,000,000 
in deposits by 1930.” 

Under its present president, Harris Creech, 
the Cleveland Trust Company has carried on 
its splendid traditions and notably success- 
ful career. Since Mr. Creech assumed lead- 
ership the resources increased $150,000,000 
and the volume of trust business adminis- 
tered is exceeded by few trust companies in 
the country. Capital has been increased on 
eight successive occasions from original $500,- 
000 to present total of $13,800,000, with capi- 
tal and surplus of $23,000,000. While consoli- 
dations are constantly changing the line-up 
of the largest banks and trust companies of 
the United States, the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany has maintained rank as sixth largest 
among America’s savings banks, tenth largest 
among trust companies and twenty-second 
largest among all banking institutions. The 
company has also participated in mergers and 
the records show a total of nineteen absorp- 
tions, beginning with the absorption of the 
Western Reserve Bank in 1908 and up to 
the latest, namely the absorption of the Pearl 
Street Savings & Trust Company which was 
accomplished in the fall of last year. 





Main Office of Cleveland 
Trust Company 


It was in 1894, when a state law was 
passed authorizing safe deposit companies to 
conduct trust business, that a group of lead- 
ing citizens of Cleveland decided to establish 
a trust company, taking over the business of 
a newly-established safe deposit company 
then located in the basement of the old Gar- 
field building. On September 19, 1894, ar- 
ticles of incorporation were signed and the 
following trustees elected: Luther Allen, 
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Charles L. Pack, Amos B. McNairy, J. M. 
Henderson, R. A. Harman. M. S. Greenough, 
Hi. A, Garfield, H. Clark Ford, J. D. Cox, Ed- 
mund Clarke, F. L. Alcott and H. A. Sherwin. 
Six of these well known Clevelanders are 
still living, active and prominent, but only 
one, Judge J. M. Henderson. makes his home 
in Cleveland. 

It was not, however, until September 10, 
1895, nearly a year after incorporation, that 
the doors of the new company were opened 
for business. It began with a capital of 
$500,000, a paid-in surplus of $100,000, four 
employees and a small office in the Garfield 
Suilding. At present there are approximate- 
ly 1,600 employees and 58 banking offices 
strategically located in the principal neigh- 
borhood centers in and near Cleveland, each 
one much larger than the original office. Be- 
fore the close of 1896, deposits passed the mil- 
lion dollar mark and the first dividend was 
paid in January, 1897. 

The board of directors, originally composed 
of twelve members, has been increased from 
time to time until it now numbers sixty rep- 
resentative men, who for many have 
met twice a week to pass upon loans, invest- 
ments and transactions of importance and to 
establish policies for the guidance of the of- 
ficers. The board includes many business 
men and attorneys, a former secretary of 
war, a member of Congress, a state senator, a 
former mayor of Cleveland. a present mayor 
of one of the suburbs, a president emeritus 
of a large university, a leading newspaper 
publisher, many industrialists and financiers. 

In April, 1917, the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany joined the Federal Reserve System. 
It was the first of the state banks and trust 
companies in Cleveland to do so. <A popular 
service to commercial and investing 
tomers is the midmonth Business Bulletin 
of the bank, in which authoritative data are 
digested and interpreted. Under the editor- 
Ship of Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, vice-presi- 
dent and an internationally-known economist 
who joined the bank’s staff ten vears ago, the 
sulletin is now widely welcomed and quoted 
as a clear and reliable business forecast of 
outstanding preeminence. 

Recently and for 14 of the last 17 years, 
the company has led all financial institutions 
in Ohio in the number and amount of real 
estate loans. During the entire war period 
and for twenty months thereafter, the Cleve- 
land Trust Company was able to meet every 
justifiable requirement of every customer 
without itself borrowing or rediscounting. 
Under Mr. Goff’s urgency it limited its in- 
terest charge to its customers to 6 per cent, 
though money commanded much higher rates 


years 


cus- 
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and opportunities for 
many. This policy, 
many loyal friends. 

Immediately associated with President 
Creech in the management is the executive 
committee of which E. B. Greene is chair- 
man and the following vice-presidents are 
members: <A. L. Assmus, Leonard P. Ayres, 
I. F. Freiberger, John M. Gundry, F. H. Hob- 
son, H. ID. King (secretary), A. R. Horr, A. 
KF. Humel, Henry W. Stecher. 

Coincident with the 35th anniversary the 
Cleveland Trust Company conducted a house- 
warming week in opening new quarters for 
the travel department at 2065 East 9th street. 
This travel department is the outgrowth of 
the Collver-Miller Company which began 
travel service as early as 1876. 


greater profit 
much criticized, 


were 
made 


BUYERS’ STRIKE MUST END 

Sound psychology and the kind of spirit 
which will lift American business from the 
doldrums of depression, was given accent re- 
cently by General Manager J. H. Barringer 
of the National Cash Register Company of 
Dayton, O., in announcing the most liberal 
cash prizes to members of the organization's 
the last four months of the 
A large folder, issued by the company, 
assembles the views of leading national au- 
thorities who agree that business is suffering 
now mental rather than genuine de- 
pression. 

Mr. Barringer sounded the keynote of the 
new sales campaign by saying: ‘We believe 
the end of the present situation is in sight, if 
not already at hand, and though we may 
still be near the bottom, that from now on, 
the trend will be gradually upward. Our 
population of some 132,000,000 people in the 
United States and Canada represents a tre- 
mendous and constant buying power, even 
excluding our large foreign markets. Clothes 
will not last forever, machinery wears out, 
stocks become depleted, necessities must be 
purchased and many luxuries of yesterday 


force for 


sales 


year. 


from 


have become necessities of today. A buyers’ 
strike cannot continue indefinitely.” 


The First National Bank and the Peoples 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chillicothe, Mo. 
have been merged under the title of First 
National Bank with capital of $100,000. 

A booklet covering cost accounting and 
banking has recently been issued by the Sav- 
ings Bank Division of the American Bankers 
Association. 

W. T. Baker has been elected president of 
the Bankers Trust Company of Louisville, 
Ky., succeeding Dunlap Wakefield, resigned. 
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UNION GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 
OF DETROIT 

George F. Aldrich, formerly trust officer of 
the Union Guardian Trust Company of De- 
troit, will be affiliated with the City National 
Bank & Trust Company of Battle Creek as 
vice-president and trust officer. Both banks 
are members of the Guardian Detroit Union 
Group. Mr. Aldrich is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, receiving his Bach- 
elor of Arts degree from that institution in 
1917 and his law degree in 1922. After com- 
pleting his law course, Mr. Aldrich practised 
law in Toledo until, in 1924, he became af- 
filiated with the former Union Trust Com- 
pany. 


Herbert R. Wilkin, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Industrial Bank, Flint, 
was recently elected a director of the Guard- 
ian Detroit Union Group, Inc., of Detroit. 
Mr. Wilkin was cashier of the Griswold-First 
State Bank at the time that it merged with 
the National Bank of Commerce, when he 
was elected vice-president and cashier of 
that institution and had charge of all 
branches until he became affiliated with the 
Union Industrial Bank at Flint as its operat- 
ing head. The Union Industrial Bank is one 
of the twenty-five banks and trust companies 
which compose the Guardian Detroit Union 
Group. 

H. E. Knox will be the manager of the 
newest branch of the Guardian Detroit Bank 
at Fenkell and Lesure avenues in Detroit. 


DEPOSIT UNIT FORMED BY DETROIT 
BANKERS COMPANY 


Julius H. Haass, president of the Detroit 
Bankers Company, which is holding com- 
pany for Michigan banks having resources 
of over $700,000,000, announces the forma- 
tion of the Detroit Bankers Safe Deposit 
Company. The new company will lease and 
control the forty-two safe deposit vaults and 
the 52,000 safe deposit boxes of units in the 
Detroit Bankers Company. The Peoples 
Wayne County Bank has safe deposit vaults 
in thirty-eight of its offices, the First Na- 
tional in Detroit three, and the Detroit & 
Security Trust Company, one. 

The Charlotte Foundation, a community 
trust, has been organized by the Indepen- 
dence Trust Company, American Trust Com- 
pany, Charlotte National Bank & Commercial 
National Bank of Charlotte, N. C. 

The State Savings Bank of St. Paul, which 
has been reorganized as a commercial bank, 
has become affiliated with the First Bank 
Stock Corporation of St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Ambassador is the pied-a-terre 

of a great many of the important per- 

sonages in National and International 

Banking, Financial and Industrial 
circles. 


Hotel 
Amb assador 


PARK AVENUE at 5ist STREET 
NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC CITY - LOS ANGELES + PALM BEACH 


SUCCESSFUL SHOWING OF NORTHWEST 
BANCORPORATION 

Earnings of Northwest Bancorporation 
group for the first half of 1930 exceeded full 
dividend requirement for the entire year. 
Net operating earnings of the group since 
January 1, 1930 exceeded $2 a share on 
1.657.107 shares of stock outstanding. This 
is in excess of the full year dividend require- 
ment of $1.80. The financial report disclosed 
a strong cash position. Approximately $10,- 
000,000 or over 10 per cent of the invest- 
ments of the corporation is in assets other 
than bank This is in keeping with 
the policy of the corporation adopted a year 
ago always to maintain a substantial amount 
of the assets of the corporation in market- 
able securities other than bank investments. 

Since the beginning of 1930 twenty-one 
banks have become affiliated in the group and 
in addition the Bancorporation organized 
the Montana Livestock Loan Company for 
the purpose of financing the livestock indus- 
try in Montana. Broader distribution of 
Northwest Bancorporation stock through the 
territory served by its affiliated units was 
shown. Since January 1, 1930 the number of 
shareholders increased from 11,469 to 13,100. 


stocks. 


‘PREFERENCE 


The Discriminating prefer The Ambassador 
in Atlantic City. The guest roster is repre- 
sentative of the world of finance who come 
here because of the assurance of perfect 
service and accommodations. 


Indoor Sea Water Swimming Pool 
685 Rooms—685 Baths 
All rooms outside—with twin beds 


4 MBASSADOR 


ATLANTIC City, WN... 
New York Booking Office: Wickersham 1000 


EARNINGS OF BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company re- 
ports for six months ended June 30, 1930, 
net profit of $4,022,378 after depreciation, 
Federal taxes, ete., equivalent to SO cents 
a share on 5,000,000 no-par shares of stock. 
This compares with $5,235,032, or $1.05 a 
share on above share basis in first half of 
1929. 

Balance sheets as of June 30, 1930, shows 
cash and government securities of $19,124,- 
694, compared with $21,515,929 at end of 
June, 1929. Current assets on June 30th, 
last, were $33,863,073 and current liabilities, 
$2,802,572, a ratio of more than 12 to 1. 


The Greensboro 
of Greensboro, N. C., is negotiating for the 
purchase of the Bank of Commerce of Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


sank & Trust Company 


Annual dividend rate of the Lebanon Coun- 
ty Trust Company of Lebanon, Pa., has been 
increased from 12 to 14 per cent. 


R. W. Putnam has succeeded W. H. Put- 
nam, retired, as president of the Securities 
National Bank & Trust Company of Red 
Wing, Minn. 













THE ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING 
CORPORATION 


The Anglo-French Banking Corporation, 
which has its main office in London and con- 
ducts an international banking business in 
the widest sense, recently completed the first 
year and a half of operation. Notwithstand- 
ing the abnormal conditions which have pre- 
yailed in British trade and industry, the cor- 
poration was enabled to show a net profit of 
over £60,000 for the first year. The bulk of 
this was applied to writing off preliminary 
expenses, stamp duty and tax liabilities, 
with £10,000 set aside as the reserve nucleus. 
Apart from the capital of £1,250,000. the 
principal items in the balance sheet were: 
deposits of over £2,700,000 and acceptances 
of about £2,900,000. 

The president, the Earl of Derby, formerly 
3ritish ambassador to France, is widely 
known in both countries, and Lord Charles 
Montagu, his brother-in-law, is also a direc- 
tor. Mr. Charles Laurent, the vice-president, 
is a director of the Suez Canal. The chair- 
man of the board is Mr. F. A. Szarvasy, who 
has an active interest as chairman and man- 
aging director of the British, Foreign & 
Colonial Corporation. The English clearing 
banks are also well represented. The active 
directors are Henri Pouyanne, C. B. E. for- 
merly Financial Attaché to the French Em- 
bassy, and S. Metz, a banker of wide eyperi- 
ence, who received his early training in 
London and Amsterdam and spent many 
years in the service of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York in important official 
positions in New York and many parts of 
the world, including South America and the 
Far East. 


APPOINTMENTS AT FIRST WISCONSIN 
COMPANY 


William F. Style, treasurer of the First 
Wisconsin Company, Milwaukee, and an af- 
filiate of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
has been elected comptroller of the Wiscon- 
sin Bankshares Corporation. Robert W. 
Baird, president of the First Wisconsin Com- 
pany, has been named _ vice-president in 
charge of investment securities, while George 
B. Luhman, president of the First Wiscon- 
sin Trust Company, has been named vice- 
president in charge of trusts. 


The 
nooga, 


Hamilton National Bank of Chatta- 
Tenn., has acquired the Highland 
Trust & Savings Bank, located in Highland 
Park, 
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OLDES. 


among the more than 125 institu- 
tions now doing a Trust business 
in the State of Connecticut 


HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT 
TRUST COMPANY 


Old State House Square 


Oldest Trust Company in Connecticut 


ARTHUR P. DAY NATHAN D. PRINCE 
Chairman, Board of Trustees President 











CLEAR TITLE TO STOCK 

In a recent case a stockholder had left his 
certificate, indorsed in blank, with a broker 
for safe-keeping. The broker fraudulently 
sold the certificate. It was pointed out by 
the courts that if the purchaser actually was 
innocent and was acting in good faith, he 
had received a good title, and that the pre- 
sumption would be that he relied upon the 
indorsement made by the owner, inasmuch 
as such indorsement would be prima facie 
evidence that the owner intended to give the 
broker the right to sell the stock. If the 
certificate had been left without being in- 
dorsed, and no power of attorney had been 
given the broker, so that he would have 
been compelled to forge the name of the 
owner, the purchaser would not have secured 
a clear title. 


Investment Trusts in America, by Marshall 
H. Williams; The Macmillan Company, New 
York, publishers. The author tells of the 
development of investment trusts, both in 
England and America; discusses the raising 
of capital, operation and management, earn- 
ings and reserves and various types of in- 
vestment trusts, together with an appendix 
of valuable statistics. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, by Paul M. 

Warburg. 

This publication, in two volumes, com- 
mands unusual yalue and interest because of 
the association of the author with the origin 
and early development of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Perhaps no banker has ren- 
dered more notable service than Mr. War- 
burg in formulating enlightened public opin- 
ion as to the need of such new system of 
currency and banking as embodied in the 
Federal Reserve System. He deals with con- 
troversial matters during the early stages of 
operation which now lend themselves to his- 
torical analysis and calm reflection. The sec- 
ond volume includes a collection of addresses 
and articles published by Mr. Warburg be 
tween 1907 and 1924. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers. 


INVESTMENT PRINCIPLES 
Ralph E. 
This book sets forth factors governing re- 

turn on invested capital; contract 

of various types of securities, 
securities, mathematics of investments and 
practical procedure of purchase and sale. 

Gives rules for analyzing industrial, munici- 

pal, utility, railroad and real estate as well 

as bank and insurance stocks. Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., New York, publishers. 


AND PRACTICES, by 
Badger, investment counsellor. 


aspects 
analysis of 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS, pre- 
senting documents, introductory note and 
an address by Melvin A. Traylor, president 
of the First National Bank of Chicago and 
American member of the Organization 
Commission. 

This yolume affords a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the mechanism of the newly estab- 
lished Bank for International Settlements. 
Published by the First National Bank and 
First Union Trust and Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago. 


BUSINESS INSURANCE, by Leon Gilbert Simon. 


Business insurance has made rapid prog- 
ress in the past few years and it is antici- 
pated that a tremendous amount of life in- 
surance for business purposes will be writ- 


ten. Mr. Simon draws upon many years of 
actual experience in presenting the subject 
in a practical way. The National Life Un- 
derwriter Company, publishers. 


PRINCIPLES OF MONEY AND BANKING, by Rus- 
sell Donald Kilborne, Ph.D., professor of 


COMPANIES 


Crust Companies 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
No. 55 Liberty St., N. Y. City 
Long Distance Telephone, 3314 Rector 


C. A. LUHNOW, Editor and Publisher 


C. D. HOUSE, Business Manager 
C. H. McLEAN, Advertising Representative 
HERBERT L. DAVIS, Associate Editor 


Advertisements of trust companies, banks, finan- 
cial institutions and advertisers, who wish to use 
the advertising columns of TRUST COMPANIES 
will be inserted for publication at rates which will 
be sent on application. 

Insertions of meetings, dividends, statements, or- 
ganizations, etc., at special rates for each insertion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: The subscription price of 
TRUST COMPANIES is $5.00 annually. Single 
copies, 60 cents. Subscriptions payable in ad- 
vance. Foreign Subscriptions require $1.00 ad- 
ditional for postage. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter 


WASHINGTON, D. C., OFFICE 
Suite 20, Rust Building, 1001 15th Street, N. W. 
Telephone, Main 3807 


Associate Member Financial Advertisers’ Ass’n. 





banking and finance of Amos Tuck School 

of Administration and Finance, Dartmouth 

University. 

This is the second revised edition of a 
work which was designed primarily as a. 
textbook for courses in money and banking 
in American colleges and universities. It 
is based upon seven years’ experience in ex- 
perimenting with such a course. A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago, publishers. 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY ACTIVE IN 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


The Hawaiian Trust Company of Honolulu 
is foremost among financial institutions in 
the insular territory in fostering public wel- 
fare activities. One of the mediums through 
which this company raises funds for the 
benefit of the community is the Hawaiian 
Foundation which was established by the 
Hawaiian Trust Company as trustee. Another 
avenue is through the Palama Settlement 
of which John R. Galt, president of the 
Hawaiian Trust Company, is president and 
the company serving also as treasurer. This 
settlement cares for the health of more than 
12,000 Honolulu families. 





whiten 
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Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 








TREATMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE IN 
NEW YORK ESTATE TAX LAW 
(Continued from page 306) 
insurance which a successful New Yorker 
should carry to leave a well balanced estate. 
Amounts in excess of that will often be 
needed and bought in comparison with other 
taxable assets; but that amount of life in- 
surance which is the difference between $140,- 
000 and the total of the “relatives’ exemp- 
tions” is certainly indicated for estate build- 
ers, because it is a favored asset from the 
estate protection viewpoint. This is in ad- 
dition to its important uses for the payment 
of debts and taxes and other cash require- 

ments of estates and beneficiaries. 

How large the field of prospects is whom 
$120,000 of tax-exempt life insurance should 
interest may be realized by considering the 
vast majority who never expect to leave to 
their dependents more than that amount in 
any form, and, on the other hand, the fact 
that $120,000 is sufficient to pay all inheri- 
tance taxes (federal, state and those of out- 
side states) of a resident of New York State 
dying after August 31st, 1930, and leaving 
an estate of $1,950,000. 

The favorable treatment of life insurance, 
together with the novelty and the other nu- 
merous advantages of the New York es- 
tate tax law, as pointed out recently in TrRUsT 
COMPANIES Magazine by Tax Commissioner 
Mark Graves, make it a most desirable sub- 
ject for discussion with prospects and policy- 
holders, including those who have created life 
insurance trusts, 


The latest compilation of legal investinents 
for savings and trust funds in New York 
State shows a total of 802 issues having par 
value of approximately $9,437,600,000, in- 
cluding $7,052,300,000 railroad bonds and 
$1,903,100,000 public utility issues. 








In PITTSBURGH 


The Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company is thor- 
oughly organized inevery 
department to render 
expert service. 


It has a capital and sur- 
plus of $20,300,000, a 
large directorate of rep- 
resentative business men 
and an executive force 
fully acquainted with 
the local situation. 


Correspondence Solicited 


PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH 
TRUST CO. 


The Oldest Trust Company in Pittsburgh 
Established 1867 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





LARGE VOLUME OF FOREIGN FINANCING 

The United States continues to maintain 
its dominant position in international financ- 
ing and supplying capital to the rest of the 
world. The aggregate of foreign bonds and 
securities floated in this market during the 
first half of the current year exceeded by 
$100,000,000 the total foreign financing for 
the calendar year 1929. The amount for the 
second quarter was $466,000,000. The major 
foreign issues placed in the United States 
included a $50,000,000 Argentine Government 
six-months treasury issue of gold notes; the 
Japanese $50,000,000 5% per cent issue of 
government bonds; Canadian Railways is- 
sue of $35,000,000 long-term bonds and equip- 
ment trust certificates; Republic of Chile 
$25,000,000 issue and the remainder embrac- 
ing a number of other Latin-American offer- 


ings. 


Plans are in progress for merger of Miners 
National Bank and the Schuylkill Trust 
Company of Pottsville, Pa. 


The Cambridge Trust Company of Chester, 
Pa., has resources of $9,168,562 and trust 
funds of $10,080,000. 
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Ample resources, world-wide connec- 
tions, and nearly a century’s experi- 
ence combine to make this bank an 
unusually desirable correspondent. 


Your New England Business 


ORIGINAL CHARTER 


Is Invited 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
Resources $170,000,000 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL OF PORT- 
LAND, ORE., AS DIVIDEND PAYER 

An examination of the dividend record of 
United States National Bank of Portland, 
Ore., reveals that earnings of the bank, as 
reflected in its dividend rate on capital stock, 
have maintained a steady increase. The rec- 
ord shows that years marked by unsatisfac- 
tory business conditions did not retard the 
bank’s earnings as indicated by dividends. 
The panic year of 1907 did not prevent an 
increase in dividend rate from 8 per cent 
during 1907, to 9.5 per cent during 1908; the 
1914 dividend of 14 per cent was a 1.5 per 
cent increase over the 1913 rate of 12.5 per 
cent: acute contraction of commercial activi- 
ties in 1921 and 1922 did not disturb the 
bank’s dividend rate of 20 per cent, a rate 
first paid during 1921, and which continues 
to date. That an average annual dividend 
rate on United States National Bank stock 
of slightly more than 14.2 per cent has been 
maintained since 1902, is further indicated. 

The United States National Bank was in- 
corporated February 4, 1891, with an orig- 
inal capital of $250,000. This capital was 
increased to $300,000 upon amalgamation 
with Ainsworth National Bank, November 1, 
1902. June 3, 1905, the Wells Fargo & Com- 


pany bank was purchased, and bank’s capital 
raised to $500,000. Another $500,000 was 
added to capital January 3, 1910, to be fol- 
lowed by an increase to $1,500,000 November 
6, 1917, when Lumbermens National was 
consolidated. Capital was again increased 
January 1, 1924, to $1,800,000, to be followed 
by purchase of Ladd & Tilton Bank July 11, 
1925, which necessitated capital increase to 
$2,400,000 on October 1st of the same year. 
The United States National participated in 
liquidation of Northwestern National Bank 
during March, 1927, which was followed by 
increase of capital to $3,000,000 on December 
31, 1927. During June, 1929, bank’s capital 
stock was changed from $100 par to $20 par, 
a 5-for-1 split. On June 30th last, an in- 
crease in capital from $3,000,000 to $3,500,000 
was completed, an amount that is expected 
to be increased to $4,000,000 by action of 


bank’s stockholders on October 2d next. 


The bank management committee of the 
Ohio Bankers Association is planning to set 
up in theory an ideal bank in various size 
classes to promulgate sound banking stand- 
ards as based upon experience and tested 
practice. 








CHALLENGE OF THE NEXT DECADE IN 
TRUST DEVELOPMENT 
(Cont.nued from page 317) 

sellor rendering a service, rather than that 
of a salesman selling a merchandise.” 

The development of life insurance trusts 
both personal and business and the em- 
phasis on the selection, and the analysis of 
trust investments have been the two major 
changes experienced by the trust companies 
with which he has been associated during 
the past decade, according to Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of Wilmington, Delaware. 
Mr. Stephenson ventures the prediction that 
the next decade will see a development of 
business insurance trust somewhat similar 
to the development of personal insurance 
trusts of the last decade and the spread of 
the commingled fund applicable to ordinary 
trusts. 


Ethical Aspects of Trust Service 

What is the challenge of the next decade 
in trust development? The past has seen the 
accomplishment of the material—the future 
must, in my opinion, look to the spiritual. 
During the past decade we have written the 
fundamental laws, we have learned that 
salesmanship in its finer sense is not only 
ethical but desirable, we have learned and 
developed the mechanics of the trust busi- 
ness, and now as we enter the new decade 
and look into the future, we must, I be- 
lieve, accomplish that which is still more 
dificult and that is, instill in the hearts 
and minds of those who serve in this great 
work a vision of the opportunity that is 
theirs, to deal with those who come to them 
many times through the dark and gloomy 
paths of affliction not only with intelligence 
but with sympathy and kindness. Difficult 
indeed is this task and yet in its accomplish- 
ment lays much of the future not alone of 
our business but of the nation itself. 

To keep our organizations highly efficient 
and at the same time to preserve and build 
a finer human relationship with those who 
come to us through the efforts of our medium 
salesmanship, is a program to challenge the 
minds and the hearts of the best of us. Ours 
is the field of romance, perhaps wider and 
more varied than has ever been permitted 
in any profession or vocation in all the his- 
tory of man, it is our privilege-to step in and 
take up the task of the fallen. Will we do 
this like a modern robot, or with the heart 
and soul of a human? This is our challenge 
and our opportunity for trust development 
in the next decade. 
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TRE TESTS: Ge 
TIME AND USAGE 


They are rugged and severe... these tests 
of time and usage ... but they have left no 
mark on La Monte National Safety Paper 
in the fifty-nine years that it has been used 
by the leading banks of the country for 
their checks. 


Sixty per cent of the chief financial in- 


stitutions put their faith in La Monte... in 
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its safety... in its durability. It was George 


La Monte who first produced a check paper 
that resisted fraudulent alteration. And 
combined with La Monte’s safety, there is a 
durability that stands the stress of handling, 
folding, endorsing and cancelling. 

Let us send you samples of La Monte 
so that you may see—and feel—this time- 
tested paper. And we should like to prepare 
a sketch for you, free of cost, showing how 
your emblem would look in La Monte Paper. 


A letter from you will be welcome. 


George La Monte & Son, 61 B’way, New York, 


FREE—An unusual sample book of checks, K-17 
made on La Monte National Safety Paper. 
en 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $4,790,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 
JOHN W. MARSHALL - - . VICE-PRES. ANDREW H, TROEGER  - - - 
ANDREW P. SPAMER - - - 2D VICE-PREs. J. EDWARD KNAPP : 
H. H. M. LEE °- - - - - 3D VICE-PRES. THOMAS B. BUTLER 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


ASST. TREAS. 
. ASST. TREAS. 
ASST. TO 4TH VICE-PREs. 


JOSEPH B. KIRBY - = - 4TH VICE-PRES. ROBERT B. CHAPMAN ° : ° ASST. TREAS. 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE~- - 3 TREASURER ROLAND L. MILLER = = = - CASHIER 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER : ASST. V.-P, & SEC. HARRY E. CHALLIS a > - ASST. CASHIER 


REGINALD S. OPIE . ° : AssT. V.-P. MAURICE J. NELLIGAN ad ° ASST. CASHIER 
GEORGE PAUSCH ° ° . - ASssT. V.-P. RAYMOND E. BURNETT - » ” - AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL - REAL ESTATE OFFICER HOWARD W. BAYNARD - ° ASST. AUDITOR 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- ASST. TREAS. & ASST, SEC. JAMES S. ASHER - 
EDGAR H CROMWELL ~- ASST. TREAS. & ASST. SEC. CHAS. F,. LECHTHALER 


DIRECTORS 
BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
JOHN Ww. MARSHALL 


. - ASST. AUDITOR 
ASST. REAL EST. OFFICER 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE cC. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 





MORRIS WHITRIDGE 





WORCESTER BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY AFFILIATION COMPLETED 


Formal announcement has been made of 
the completion of the affiliation between the 
Worcester Bank and Trust Company and the 
Worcester County National Bank, which em- 
braces also the latter’s group of five banks 
located in Worcester County, Mass. Each 
of the seven institutions in this affiliation 
will retain its identity and individual organ- 
ization. The affiliation represents combined 
sapital and surplus of over $11,500,000; re- 
sources $85,000,000; deposits more than $70,- 
000,000: with trust funds amounting to $30,; 
000,000 and safe keeping $12,000,000. The 
banks forming this group consist of the 
following: Worcester Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Worcester; the Worcester County Na- 
tional Bank, Worcester and Fitchburg; North 
Brookfield National Bank; Spencer National 
Bank: Second National Bank of Barre; 
Clinton Trust Company; and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Webster. 

John E. White, who for many years has 
guided the Worcester Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, is chairman of the board of the new 
affiliation and Walter Tufts is president. 


It is of interest to note the advancement 
that is being made in trust business by the 
Worcester Bank & Trust Company which 
was the first trust company to receive a 
charter in Massachusetts being organized as 
such in 1868. During its early years as a 
trust company, the growth of the trust de- 
partment was naturally very slow, but in 
recent years, it has been rapid. 


In 19238, trust funds totaled $6,000,000. 
while as of June 30, 1930 they were more 


oS lend 


than $27,000,000, increasing 350 per cent in 
seven years. During the first six months 
of 1930 alone, the increase has been from 
$20,000,000 to $27,000,000, or an increase of 
35 per cent. This rapid growth is due to the 
growing appreciation by the public of the 
advantages of a trust company as executor 
cr trustee which has been brought about by 
continued newspaper advertising and the use 
of direct mail, followed up by personal so- 
licitation, 

The bank’s own customers have been the 
most fertile field for new business and a sur- 
prising number of them have named the 
bank as executor and trustee under their 
will and trustee of their life insurance. It 
is felt that personal contact with customers 
is of prime importance in building up this 
type of business as the individual, naming 
an executor or trustee naturally feels that 
he wants to have, as his executor, someone 
who is acquainted with his particular fam- 
ily problems. The bank that will show a 
friendly attitude towards its customers will 
make rapid strides in its trust department. 
Through the assistance of the combined 
directorate of this group of banks, it is ex- 
pected that the trust department will show 
even more rapid development than it has in 
recent years. 


The latest compilation of Chicago state 
banks and trust companies shows total re- 


sources of $2,483,604,000 an increase of over 
$80,000,000 during the second quarter. 
The Equitable Trust Company of Wilming- 


ton, Del., has established the “Equitable 
Fund A” for trust investments. 
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Diamond Head 


A SOUND GROWTH 


Based on 31 Years’ Service 


TO HAWAII 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
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$35,641.63 
$518,234.55 
$3,618, 107.47 





HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, Ltd. 


Established 1898 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
The Oldest Trust Company in Hawaii 








TEACHING RUDIMENTS OF TRUST 
SERVICE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The excellent results which have been 
achieved in inculeating habits of thrift in 
public schools by means of school savings 
banks and in popularizing economics, sug- 
gests the idea of also teaching the elements 
of trust service in the public schools of the 
country. The plan has assumed concrete 
shape with the recent organization in Massa- 
chusetts of the Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, Incorporated, as a non-profit and non- 
commercial organization to promote in the 
public schools and in industry a system of 
instruction in personal economics and money 
management. 

The experiment is now being conducted 
in the town of Brookline, Mass., and it com- 
mands the approval of the Commissioner of 
Education of Massachusetts as well as many 
educators, bankers and business leaders. The 
president of the Council is Dr. Arthur W. 
Gilbert, a widely known economist. The 
vice-president is Prof. T. N. Carver of Har- 
vard, also widely known as an economist. 


The board of directors include Hugh Ban- 
croft, publisher of the Wall Street Journal 
and the Boston News Bureau, Russell Robb, 
director of Stone & Webster, Harry P. Gif- 
ford, president of the Salem Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank and former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Joseph H. Soliday, president of the Frank- 
lin Savings Bank of Boston, and Mrs. Charles 
Sumner Bird. The executors’ vice-president 
is Wm. Leavitt Stoddard, formerly vice- 
president of the American Trust Company 
of Boston. The Technical Advisory Board, 
which cooperates with the directorate, in- 
cludes Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of 
Education in Massachusetts. Fiduciaries are 
represented on this board by W. Herrick 
Brown, assistant vice-president of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, now the largest cor- 
porate fiduciary in New England. 


In Little Rock, Ark., the American South- 
ern Trust Company and the American Ex- 
change Trust Company have been consoli- 
dated. 
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Outstanding Fiduciary 
Service in Virginia 








Established 1865 


STATE ~PLANTERS 
BANKJRUST (©. 


RICHMOND 





VIRGINIA 


Resources $40,000,000 














MERIT IS NOT OVERLOOKED IN BANKING 

With the creation of large bank and trust 
company units employing thousands of men 
and women, there are doubtless many em- 
ployees who feel discouraged and despair 
of their merits coming to the attention of 
men “higher up.” The fact that merit is 
more speedily recognized than ever before 
and that opportunities for promotion were 
never so plentiful, was brought out in a 
recent issue of the First Wisconsin Teller, 
the house organ of the First Wisconsin 
Group of banks in Milwaukee. In an inter- 
view with A. G. Casper, who is in charge 
of personnel department operations for this 
group, he says: 

“Every employee of the First Wisconsin is 
personally known to the personnel depart- 
ment. There is no chance for anyone to be 
overlooked or forgotten, regardless of the 
fact that this is a very large organization. 
The members of the personnel department 
not only make it a point to know every young 
man in the bank but often talk to him and 
give him encouragement and advice. Of 
course, a good man can never get lost even 
if he works for the largest organization in 
the world. If he does his work well and 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


341-343 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH 
ESTABLIS HED 18 8 6 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $220,000,000. 


APITAL,Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $10,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 











shows he has ideas, the news very soon 
reaches those higher up and there are very 
few cases on record of a smart boy escaping 
recognition.” 





OVERSEAS BRANCHES OF AMERICAN 
BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 

American banks and trust companies main- 
tain a total of 212 branch offices in Europe 
and other parts of the world. The national 
banks including branches of the National 
City, and American Express Company, now 
part of the Chase National organization, ac- 
count for 188 overseas offices. The trust 
companies maintain eighteen foreign offices, 
including eight by the Guaranty Trust, six 
by the Equitable Trust and two by the 
Bankers Trust of New York. Private bank- 
ing firms, including J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, maintain three offices abroad. 





A grand total of $910,485,291 was expended 
by the various states of the country for high- 
way improvements during 1929 with a total 
of 32,522 miles of newly improved roads and 
a grand total of 314,136 miles of highways in 
the state: systems. 
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New York 


WORST OF DEPRESSION IS OVER 

On the whole, while the changes in busi- 
ness and industry have been irregular, the 
situation affords a basis for belief that the 
worst months of the depression have been 
seen. Business has held up under a combi- 
nation of unfavorable conditions, viz.: sea- 
sonal relaxation, serious crop scare and a 
world-wide reaction in full swing. Neverthe- 
less, an upturn in steel mill operations, con- 
struction contracts and car-loadings quite off- 
set earlier and unfavorable reports from the 
same quarters, and strengthened confidence 
that at least the usual gains of fall over 
summer will be experienced. 

Weekly indexes of wholesale commodity 
prices have given more evidence of stability 
following precipitate declines during the ear- 
ly summer. At the end of August. Professor 
Irving Fisher’s weekly index of prices of 200 
commodities at wholesale stood at 82.8 per 
cent of the 1926 average compared with 83.3 
a month earlier, 85.7 two months earlier, and 
S8.4 three three months earlier. Although a 
number of important commodities, including 
finished steel, rubber, sugar, cotton and cof- 
fee, have continued weak, and rexched new 
low levels, advances in other departments of 
the list were sufficient to offset these declines. 

The money market has continued in a state 
of ease and the seasonal expansion in credit 
requirements that normally takes place in the 
last half of the year has not yet become pro- 
nounced. Commercial paper is still quoted at 
3 per cent for the best names, call loan re- 
newals are at the rate of 2 per cent and bank- 
ers’ acceptances are selling on a basis of 1% 
per cent discount. How completely the 
money market has been transformed during 
the space of twelve months may be seen from 
a comparison of present rates with those pre- 
vailing at the beginning of September, 1929, 
which for the three classifications noted 
were 6144, 9 and 5% per cent respectively.— 
From current Economic Survey issued by the 
National City Bank of New York.) 


EXTERIOR OF IRVING TRUST BUILDING 
COMPLETED 

Occupying a position of vantage at the 
head of Wall street and giving the impres- 
sion of a huge sentinel of steel and stone 
construction, the new building of the Irving 
Trust Company at 1 Wall street has now been 
completed so far as the exterior form is con- 
cerned. Far down below the lofty peak and 
across the way on Broadway there is the 
steeple of old Trinity Church and the adjoin- 
ing spaces occupied by the churchyard with 
its graves of many illustrious American dead, 
help to give emphasis to the tall and grace- 
ful proportions of this latest addition to Wall 
street’s skyscraping bank and trust company 
building, 

The new Irving Building rises 50 stories 
above street level and has total net floor 
space of 500,000 square feet. selow street 
level are five basement floors wherein is be- 
ing installed one of the most impregnable 
and largest vaults ever built. The building 
itself tapers off gracefully to a peak and 
is considered by architects one of the finest 
and most artistic structures in the country. 
The crowning feature will be the great bank- 
ing lobby and reception room which will be 
three stories in height, extending 100 feet 
the entire length of Wall street frontage and 
40 feet deep. The trust company will occupy 
the first eleven stories above street level, the 
basement floors and five top floors, the latter 
including accommodation for the directors’ 
room, dining rooms and observation lounge. 





Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., member of the 
law firm of Hughes, Schurman & Dwight, 
New York City, former Solicitor General of 
the United States, and son of Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 

R. MeAlister Lloyd, former assistant trust 
officer of the New York Trust Company, New 
York City, has been appointed an assistant 
vice-president of the Bank of New York & 
Trust Company of New York. 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 








Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $6,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $410,000.00 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-Presiden: 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 








CHASE NATIONAL-HARRIS, FORBES 
EXCHANGE OF STOCK 

Announcement is made by Albert H. Wig- 
gin, chairman of the governing board of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, Lloyd W. 
Smith, chairman of the board of Harris, 
Forbes & Company of New York and John 
R. Macomber, chairman of the board of Har- 
ris, Forbes & Company of Boston, that the 





exchange of stocks between the Harris, 
Forbes interests and those of the Chase 
National Bank, has been effected. Under 


this plan of absorption of the Harris, Forbes 
organization, the Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion acquires all of the capital stock of the 
former and the Harris, Forbes group there- 
by becomes one of the largest stockholders 
of the Chase National Bank and its securi- 
ties affiliate. All of the Harris, Forbes units 
will continue intact under the same execu- 
tive management and there will be no change 
in their relationships to the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago. 

The boards of directors of the Chase 
National Bank and the Chase Securities 
Corporation have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend on the $20 par stock of the bank and 
the no par value stock of the Securities cor- 
porations, aggregating $1 per share on the 
7,400,000 shares of the corporations, payable 
October 1, 1930. 

One of the first changes as a result of the 
merger of the Harris, Forbes units with the 
Chase Securities Corporation is the announce- 
ment that the name of the Harris Forbes 
Corporation of New York, holding company 
of the Harris Forbes group, is to be changed 
to Public Utility Associates. In Boston the 
Harris Trust Company announces the elec- 
tion of Max O. Whiting as president of the 
Company and the Harris, Forbes & Com- 
pany of Boston announces the election of W. 
Eugene McGregor as president, succeeding 
John R, Macomber who becomes chairman 
of the board. 


ALBERT I. TABOR, Secretary 
ALFRED W. ABRAMS, Asst. Secretary 
EUGENE L. VAN WART, Asst. Secretary 














CHEMICAL BANK ACQUIRES ASSETS OF 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL ASSOCIATES 
The plan of the Chemical Bank and Trust 

Company of New York to acquire the assets 

of the Chemical National Associates, Ine. 

Was approved at meetings of stockholders of 

both institutions at which over 75 per cent 

of the combined shares was voted 
of the alignment. The capital of the Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Company will be _ in- 
creased from $15,000,000 to $21,000,000 and 
the surplus and undivided profits account 
will be increased from about $22,700,000 to 
approximately $48,700,000. The Chemical 

National Company, Ine., whose stock is 

trusteed for the benefit of the stockholders 

of the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, will 
add about $10,500,000 to its capital and sur- 
plus, raising these funds from about $9,500,- 

000 to about $20,000,000. 


in favor 


The Chemical National Company, Inc., an- 
nounces its change in name to Chemical Se- 
curities Corporation. This organization acts 
as distributers of investment securities and 
as originators and underwriters of 
ment issues. 


invest- 
Announcement is made of the election of 
LeRoy W. Campbell as vice-president of the 
board of the Chemical National Company, 
Inc., and also elected vice-president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company. He be- 
came president of the Chemical National 
Associates, on October 10, 1929, after hav- 
ing served as president of the City Bank & 
Trust Company of Hartford, Connecticut, for 
the five years preceding. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
a dividend of 45 cents per share on the 1,500,- 
000 shares of capital stock of this company 
at present outstanding was declared from 
the net earnings or undivided profits, pay- 
able October 1, 1930. 
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INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK 
INCORPORATED 


FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES 









UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at 16th 





EUGENE G. BLACKFORD JOINS BROOK- 
LYN TRUST COMPANY 


Announcement is made of the appointment 
of Eugene G. Blackford as assistant secretary 
of the Brooklyn Trust Company. In his new 
position he will be connected with the per- 
sonal trust division of the Brooklyn institu- 
tion. Mr, Blackford 
vice-president of Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company to accept his new post. He has 
been actively identified with the trust depart- 
ment of that bank since it was organized in 
1924 and was in complete charge of the de- 
velopment of the main office division of the 


resigned as assistant 


department until recently. In_ identifying 
himself with the Brooklyn Trust Company 
Mr. Blackford returns to familiar ground. 


He began his banking career in Brooklyn in 


1908 with the Bedford Bank of Brooklyn, 
which institution was subsequently merged 


with the Peoples Trust Company. He re- 
mained in their employ until 1914 when he 
resigned to accept a position with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1918 Mr. 
Blackford entered the Army and was com- 
missioned as first lieutenant after attending 
Military Training School at Plattsburg, N. Y. 
At the conclusion of the war he was dis- 
charged with the rank of captain. He re- 
turned to the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and was sent to Buffalo to assist in 
the opening of a branch in that city. In 1919 
he resigned from the Federal Reserve Bank 
to accept a position as assistant cashier of 
the First Federal Foreign Banking <Associa- 
tion, 40 Wall street, New York City. In 1922 
he was elected cashier, In 1924 this com- 
pany was merged with the Bank of Man- 
hattan Company and he was appointed assis- 
tant cashier of that bank. In April, 1929, 
he was appointed assistant vice-president, 
which position he occupied until August 1, 
1930, when he resigned to accept his present 
position with the Brooklyn Trust Company. 
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BANK of MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 












TRUST DEPARTMENT, MAIN OFFICE — 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Sixty-five conveniently located offices throughout Greater New York 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $65,000,000 
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INTERNATIONAL MANHATTAN COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 43rd 








The Brooklyn Trust Company, with its 
thirty-one branches in Brooklyn and Queens, 
enjoys the reputation of handling a greater 
volume of trust business than any institution 
of similar size in the country. It is the old- 
est and largest trust company in Brooklyn. 

The Brooklyn Trust Company opened its 
thirty-first branch at 815 Franklin avenue, 
corner Eastern parkway, on September 25th, 
under supervision of Thomas J. Murtha as 
manager. Of the six new branches opened 
since January 1, 1930, three have been in 
Brooklyn and three in Queens. 


CHASE NATIONAL OPENS 46TH BRANCH 

The Chase National Bank opened another 
branch office on September 15 at the north- 
west corner of Fifth avenue and 14th street. 
This is the 46th branch office of the Chase 
National organization in Greater New York 
and offers a complete range of facilities. The 
official staff of the West Fourteenth Branch 
includes George A. Hudson, assistant cashier 
and manager and A. W. Schmid, assistant 
manager. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, president of the 
Chase National Bank, and brother-in-law of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. has been elected a 
director of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. 


George L. Le Blane, until recent retirement 
president of the Interstate Trust Company, 
of New York, and vice-president in charge 
of foreign affairs of the Equitable Trust 
Company, New York, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the De Forest General 
Talking Pictures Corporation. 

R. M. Catharine has been elected vice- 
president of the New York Title & Mortgage 
Company and placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s Brooklyn office. He was also elected 
vice-president of the American Trust Com- 
pany, an affiliated institution. 

























































































































































































































Capital, $1,500,000 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 


Established 1884 





Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,600,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


MARK BYRON JOINS CENTRAL HANOVER 

The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York announces that Mark By- 
ron III has entered the develop- 
ment department. For the past two years he 
has been assistant advertising manager of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
and prior to that he was in newspaper work. 
He started his training in his undergraduate 
days at Ohio Wesleyan University as a re- 
porter for the Delaware Republican and the 
Cincinnati Times Star and as a circulation 
representative of the Columbus Citizen. Upon 
leaving the university, he became a reporter 
on the staff of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune. For a short period he was sales 
and service manager of the Mason Towle 
Company, automotive distributors of Cincin- 
nati. He returned to newspaper work when 
he came to New York to join the advertising 
staff of the New York Times, working sub- 
sequently in the advertising departments of 
the New York American, the New York Jour- 
nal and the New York Telegram. 


business 


The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany advises that its group life insurance 
policy has been expanded so that the em- 


ployees may secure additional insurance on 
a contributory basis. Employees are given 
life insurance in amounts equal to the near- 
est $500 of annual salary. Under the new 
arrangement, they can subscribe to as much 
additional insurance as they are entitled to 
under the non-contributory section of the pol- 
icy. The cost of the additional insurance to 
employees is 80 cents per thousand per month, 
payable by salary deductions. The balance 
of the cost is assumed by the Central Han- 
over. 

The City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
has issued in booklet form a description and 
explanation of the New York estate law and 
estate tax law which went into effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1930. 





A. H. S. POST, President 


UNBROKEN RECORD OF LAWYERS 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 

During the thirty-seven years that the 
Lawyers Mortgage Company of New York has 
been in operation since 1893, that organiza- 
tion has sold a total of $1,218,437,295 of guar- 
anteed mortgage securities to investors and 
during that period there has not been the 
loss of a single dollar to such clients. More 
than S800 million dollars of these investments 
have matured and paid in full. While the 
real estate mortgage field has experienced 
many changes and tribulations, the Lawyers 
Mortgage Company has pursued its tradition- 
al and conservative policies, issuing securities 
which have found high favor, especially for 
investment of trust and savings as well as 
institutional funds. There is capital and 
surplus of $21,000,000 and the company not 
only gives assurance of safety and fair re- 
turn, but also guarantees that there 
shall be any loss to its investors. 

Mortgage loan aggregating $10,928,425 was 
accepted by Lawyers Mortgage Company at 
the August meeting of the executive committee, 
a total which has been exceeded during the 
current year only in April and June, accord- 
ing to Richard M. Hurd, the president, An 
important feature of the loan activities of 
Lawyers Mortgage Company in August was 
the inclusion of $5,605,000 of building loans. 
This amount exceeds the total of all building 
loans accepted during the first quarter of 
1930 and is equal to 40 per cent of all such 
loans taken for the first six-months’ period. 
Building and permanent loans on Manhattan 
and Bronx properties received 64 per cent of 
the total, or $6,988,000. 


never 


The board of trustees of the Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Company of New York, at a 
recent meeting declared a regular quarterly 
dividend at $1.20 per share on its stock, also 
an extra dividend of 60c. per share, payable 
on September 30th. 





NEW YORK CHAPTER LENGTHENS ITS 
TRUST COMPANY BANKING COURSE 
Since 1923 New York Chapter, Inc., Ameri- 

can Institute of Banking, has offered a three- 

year course in trust company banking. This 
course has included fundamental subjects in 
economics, banking, law and investments, and 
the following technical subjects: trust fune- 
tions, fiduciary law, corporate trust adminis- 
tration, and fiduciary accounting and estate 
administration. Beginning this fall the 
course has been lengthened to a four-year 
course and will include the following addi- 
tional subjects: law of negotiable instru- 
ments, money and banking, credits, and finan- 
cial statement analysis. In all, the Chapter 
offers instruction in fifty-one subjects and 
has engaged a faculty of ninety-one members. 


EDWARD REILLY CONDUCTS CLASS IN 
PERSONAL AND CORPORATE TRUSTS 

The management of the School of Busi- 
ness of the College of the City of New York 
announces that Edward J. Reilly, trust officer 
of the Fulton Trust Company of New York 
and legal editor of Trust CoMPANIES Maga- 
zine, has been engaged to conduct this sea- 
son’s class in personal and corporate trusts. 
This class will be a clinic for handling of 
actual problems of fiduciary administration, 
including instruction as to Federal and state 
requirements as well as court decisions, 

The School of Business also announces five 
advanced courses in the finance group for 
evening sessions, namely, investment trusts, 
finance practice, analysis of public utilities 
securities, analysis of industrial 
and the course on personal and corporate 
trusts. Leland Rex Robinson, one of the 
foremost authorities on the subject and presi- 
dent of the Second International Securities 
Corporation, will conduct course on invest- 
ment trusts. E. P. Curl of the National City 
Company will have charge of finance prac- 
tice; Dr. A. M. Sakolski, economist for Paine, 
Webber & Company, will present the course 
on analysis of industrial securities and Philip 
Wade will be instructor of the class in analy- 
sis of public utilities. 


securities 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
New York is named as an alternate trustee 
and executor in the will of the late Charles 
Robinson Smith, retired New York lawyer, 
leaving an estate valued at several million 
dollars. 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
is appointed executor and trustee under the 
will of the late James Hastings Snowden, oil 
producer, leaving an estate valued at over 
$2,000,000. 
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Guaranteed 


SAFETY 
and 6% yield 


UARANTEED SAFETY and a 

yield of 6% are both yours in 
Empire Bonds. Your principal is 
secure—your income guaranteed. Back 
of each issue are valuable, income- 
earning properties. Every Empir2 issue 
istrusteed bya large bank or trust com- 
pany. The bonds are legal for trust 
funds by actual court ruling. Execu- 
tors, attorneys and endowed institu- 
tions favor them; so do wise individual 
investors. Write today for circulars 


ire. 
BONDS 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


of new issues. 





CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent in New 
York for capital stock of the Industrial Ray- 
on Corporation; transfer agent to cover an 
additional 200,000 shares of common stock 
of the Cosden Oil Company; transfer agent 
for 50,000 shares of $6 preferred stock of the 
Texas Electric Service Company; registrar 
for 100,000 shares of $6 cumulative prefer- 
ance stock of the Philadelphia Company and 
30,000 shares, 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company. 


The Commercial Trust Company of Buf- 
falo is being merged with the Genesee Na- 
tional Bank. 

Unclaimed deposits in New York State 
banks and trust companies awaiting rightful 
owners, amount to over a million dollars. 

Edward G. Pratchett has been appointed 
assistant cashier of the Chase National Bank 
of New York at the Forty-fifth street branch. 
Thomas E. Edwards has been appointed 
manager of the 149th street branch of the 
Chase. 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Datly Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 


Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


NOTABLE NEW BUSINESS CAMPAIGN 
CONDUCTED BY LIBERTY BANK 

A new business campaign which in two 
months netted deposits of $7,785,906, and over 
4,000 new accounts, was the record recently 
achieved by officers, stockholders, directors 
and employees of the Liberty Bank of Buf- 
falo in a concerted and well-organized drive 
for new banking and trust accounts. When 
it is considered that this impressive total 


was assembled in a time of business depres- 
sion the accomplishment reflects particular 
credit upon the spirit of loyalty and energy 


which obtains among the 
Liberty Bank family. 


members of the 

The campaign was conceived, worked out 
and directed by the chairman of the Liberty 
sank, Oliver Cabana, Jr., and was prompted 
as an expression of esteem toward the presi- 
dent, George G, Kleindinst, during a _ well- 
deserved vacation. The original goal was 
$4,500,000, but that mark was passed several 
weeks before the time limit. The plan called 
for the organization of forty-nine teams, 
each captained by a director and with each 
one of the twenty-one branches of the bank 
represented with a team. Stockholders also 
came forward in a manner that manifested 
their friendly interest toward the institution. 


A charter for the Fiduciary Trust Com- 
pany, capital $500,000, to be located at 111 
Broadway, New York, has been approved by 
the State Banking Department. 

O. R. Kelley, formerly vice-president and 
secretary of the American Trust Company, 
has been elected president of the County 
Trust Company of New York. 

Charles H. Fitch has been elected a vice- 
president of the Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y., with which 
institution Mr. Fitch has been associated for 
the past sixteen years. 


EARNINGS OF AMERICAN FOUNDERS 
AFFILIATIONS 

The various organizations controlled by 
the American Founders Corporation, the pio- 
neer American investment enterprise, reports 
gratifying returns as a result of operations 
during the first half of the year which reflect 
most creditably upon management during a 
period of general business recession. The 
International Securities Corporation reports 
gross earnings for the six months ended May 
31, 1930 of $3,593,681 and net of $2,218,089. 
The Second International Securities Cor- 
poration reports gross earnings of $1,255,025 
and net $943,643. The American & General 
Securities Corporation shows gross income 
$1,097,102 and net $962,733. The United 
States & British International Company, 
Ltd., reports gross $1,098,867 and net $811,- 
721. The Investment Trust Associates shows 
gross $490,288 and net $486,027. 


CO-AGENCIES FOR BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed co-agent with Kidder, 
Peabody Trust Company, Boston, Mass., and 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the payment of Massachusetts Gas Companies 
5 per cent debenture bond coupons; co-agent 
with Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo., for the payment of Scott County, Mo., 
5 per cent road bond coupons: co-agent with 
Chicago Trust Company, Chicago, IIL, for 
the payment of Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road 4% per cent equipment trust coupons. 


The will of the late Richard Delafield, who 
was chairman of the National Park Bank of 
New York prior to its merger with the Chase 
National, includes provision for a fund of 
$100,000 to establish the Richard Delafield 
Scholarship for students of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 








EDMUND PLATT TO JOIN MARINE 
MIDLAND CORPORATION 


Edmund Platt, who has rendered invalu- 
able services to the country as member and 
Vice-Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
at Washington, and whose resignation was 
accepted with regret by President Hoover, 
will become associated as vice-president with 
the Marine Midland Corporation, the bank 
holding corporation of New York, which was 
fostered by the Marine Trust Company in- 
terests of Buffalo. The Marine Midland 
Group of banks, situated in various leading 
cities of New York and including the Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York City, 
formerly the Fidelity Trust Company, report- 
ed on June 380, aggregate resources of $628,- 
000,000. 

George F, Rand, president of the Marine 
Midland Corporation, has made public the 
following statement: 

“In his ten years as Vice-Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington Mr. 
Platt has had an almost unequaled opportu- 
nity to observe the banking structure in this 
country. He has been in a position to see its 
strength and weaknesses and to compare, by 
observation, the real values of unit, group 
and branch banking. This broad experience 
he now brings to the Marine Midland Cor- 
poration. Mr. Platt has come to be consid- 
ered an authority on group and branch bank- 
ing, having studied extensively the banking 
systems of other countries.” 

George F. Rand also announced recently 
that the capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of the Union Trust Company of Rochester, 
the Marine Midland bank in that city, are 
being increased to $9,280,000 and in addition, 
reserves of $2,450,000 are being set up. The 
new capital to the extent of $4,000,000 is be- 
ing put into the Union Trust Company by the 
Marine Midland Corporation. This gives 
Union Trust Company the largest capital and 
surplus of any Rochester bank. The bank 
capital is being increased from $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000; the surplus account from $3,400,- 
000 to $3,500,000 and the reserve account will 
be $2,450,000. All furniture and fixtures in 
the eight banking offices of the Union Trust 
Company, now carried at $312,000, will be 
entirely charged off. Bank buildings owned 
will be written down to the extent of over 
$700,000. 

Election of William J. Conners, Jr., pub- 
lisher of the Buffalo Courier-Exrpress, to the 
board of the Marine Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, has been announced by George F. Rand, 
president. Mr. Conners is chairman of the 
board of the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion, president of the W. J. Conners Contract- 
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ing Company, president of the George W. 
Jennings Co. and a director of the American 
Shipbuilding Company. 

Dexter P. Rumsey, president of Dexter P. 
Rumsey & Company, Inec., Buffalo, has been 
elected to the board of Marine Midland Cor- 
poration. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR CHASE NATIONAL 

The Chase National Bank of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for the 
capital stock of MHarriscolor Films, Ine.; 
transfer agent for stocks of General Phono- 
graph Corporation; registrar of voting trust 
certificates for common capital stock of Ham- 
ilton Gas Company; registrar for the prior 
preference stock of the United Ohio Utilities 
Company. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York is one of the executors named in the 
will of the late Lloyd W. Seaman, retired 
stockbroker, which provides for charitable 
and philanthropic gifts and endowments 
amounting to $4,822,000, including one mil- 
lion dollars each to the Roosevelt Hospital, 
the Salvation Army and the Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 
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POPULAR MEMBER OF CENTRAL HAN- 
OVER EXECUTIVE STAFF 

One of the members of the executive staff 
of the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company of New York who is held in high 
esteem by his associates, is Milton Ferguson, 
who is vice-president and secretary and who 
has served that organization and the former 
unit, the Central Trust Company for a long 
period of two years short of half a century. 
Modest and always quietly efficient and help- 
ful to fellow-workers as well as customers, 
Mr. Ferguson is the type of trust company 
man who commands confidence and wins and 
keeps friends. During the past half century 
he has seen financial leaders come and go, 
witnessed changing trends and methods and 
has always kept abreast of modern require- 
ments. 

Mr. Ferguson started his banking career 
as a clerk with the old Central Trust Com- 
pany on June 25, 1883, when that Company 
was only ten years old and was the confidant 
of those two eminent trust company leaders 
of the past generation, Frederic P. Olcott 
and James N. Wallace. When he started 
with the Central Trust Company there were 
only twenty-five employees and the resources 
amounted to 14 million dollars, Today, the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company, 
which represents a merger of the old Central 
Trust Company, the Union Trust Company 
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and the Hanover National Bank, 
employees and over 600 million 
with a voluminous holding of 
corporate trust business. 

Mr. Ferguson was 
secretary, October 29, 
secretary, January 19, 
1917, he received his 
president. He is a 
directors of the 
Company. 


2,600 
resources, 
personal and 


has 


appointed an assistant 
1907, and advanced to 
1909. On January 18, 
appointment as vice- 
member of the board of 
Union Carbide and Carbon 


NEW YORK COMMISSIONS TO REVISE 

TAX AND INVESTMENT TRUST LAWS 

Action was taken by the New York legis- 
lature, at its recent session and approved by 
the Governor which creates a temporary com- 
mission to study and recommend a revision 
of the state tax laws and continuing the 
so-called Cheney Legislative Commission 
which is instructed to investigate the bank- 
ing law in regard to investment companies 
looking toward general revision and to con- 
tinue investigation of the question of legal 
investments for trustees either towards 
broadening the investments of trustees or 
restricting such investments. 

The commission to recommend changes in 
the state tax laws is instructed to ascer- 
tain a system of taxation which shall more 
reasonably distribute the tax burden as wide- 
ly and evenly as possible, thereby relieving 
those present sources of revenue, particular- 
ly real estate, which now bear a dispropor- 
tionate part of the whole tax burden of the 
state. 


The board of trustees has appointed John 
C. Orr, 2d, an assistant trust officer of the 
New York Trust Company. 

Charles E. Rhodes, Jr., of the Marine Trust 
Company, Buffalo, has been elected president 
of the Buffalo chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. 























FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS TO ORGANIZE 
IN NEW YORK 

Several preliminary meetings have been 
held with a view to organizing the New York 
Financial Advertisers’ Association. The meet- 
ings have been well attended by representa- 
tives of local banks and trust companies. 
One of the immediate objectives of the or- 
ganization is to stimulate discussion and 
eventual adjustment on the subject of differ- 
ential advertising rates charged by newspa- 
pers for financial and bank advertising. A 
report on this subject shows that the feeling 
against financial advertising differential is 
nationwide. 








Thomas R. Baker has been advanced to 
senior officer in charge of the credit depart- 
ment of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust 
Company of Rochester, N. Y. 

Fred Royce will be in charge of the Na- 
tional City Company, affiliate of the National 
City Bank, New York, in the Oklahoma office 
in the Colcord Building, Oklahoma City. 

Arthur M. Anderson of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, has been elected a trustee of the 
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LEWIS G. HARRIMAN 


President, Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples Trust Com- 
pany, who has been elected Director of the Buffalo Branch 





New York Trust Company, New York City. 
The Citizens Bank of Binghamton, N. Y., 



































has established a trust department. 
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CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Undivided 
Capital Profits, Deposits, Par Bid Asked 
June 30,1930 June’30, 1930 

American Express Bank & Trust Co...$10,000,000 $5,130,000 $19,192,100 100 240 270 
PMOLICAT “SP PUBG OG. 65.65, 6.0 5:6 ee cele os 5,000,000 6,376,800 59,610,100 100 

Anglo-South America Trust Co..... .. 1,000,000 752,500 7,540,400 TGQ =:.2.. 

Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co. 2,000,000 2,444,600 26,089,500 100 310 3: 20 
Bank of Europe & Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 941,200 14,633,500 25 80 95 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co:..0556....6. 1,500,000 1,600,000 12,687,400 100 43 46 
ss of ba a) 0, ae a 25,000,000 86,321,400 733,882,100 10 137% 141! 
EN ie I ee el a Sr 6.000,0006 14,698,800 113,856,000 100 620 640 
Bronx County Trust Co. ....:........... 1,550,000 1,193,600 24,254,800 20 60 66 
Brooklyn ‘Trust Co... 6; iccissce sees 8,200,000 23,122,800 144,753,300 100 705 715 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co.. 21,000,000 84,136,100 649,129,900 20 334 337 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co........... 15,000,000 22,632,300 395,946,200 10 61% 63% 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co......... 10,000,000 13,777,900 43,996,500 20 145% 148% 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co..... 12,100,000 23,296,000 253,002,600 20 170 174 
CAP OLRINON B TUBUrNO soon 6 6d 08 Kir 500,000 157,800 95,400 Hucccm, “ehees orks 
County Prast Cow. ..6 cic ccess ss « £000,000 4,802,400 26,254,600 100 230 245 
Bimmire Wrist Go seks 6. kk a cs 6,000,000 9,729,300 72,999,000 20 76 79 
eS oa ae a en 2,000,000 3,450,600 15,895,500 100 530 560 
Guaranty Trust Co.................- 90,000,000 206,385,500 ,07 1,462,700 100 609 614 
pipernis Trust Co:......55........... 38,000,000 2,339,000 12,253,100 100 165 175 
International Trust Co.. .. 8,200,000 5,217,900 15,210,300 20 35% 37 
Irving Trust Co.. . 50,000,000 84,814,300 610,210,100 10 484 50% 
Kings County Trust Co. es seam ek 500,000 6,410,400 30,323,000 100 2900 3100 
Lawyers Trust Co. ctiesserscus eee 4,766,900 25,817,800 eens ee < 
Manufacturers eet: =. orcs ees 27,500,000 58,944,800 377,867,700 25 81% 8234 
Marine Midland. 10,000,000 11,400,600 80,475,600 Msp ee 
New York Trust Co. <P eee ee eam 12,500,000 35,688,400 326,303,800 25 Zee 242 
Plaza Trust. . 2,000,000 1,068,900 4,409,500 100 85 95 
Times Square ‘Trust Co.. era acts Soren oe 2,000,000 452,800 5,292,100 100 18% 20 
Title Guarantee & Trust............. 10,000,000 24,599,200 47,727,100 20 150 155 
United States Trust Co.............. 2,000,000 27,000,700 58,911,300 100 3925 4125 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS AS 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


Although sentiment among trust company 
officials in Pennsylvania is practically unani- 
mous in favor of a constitutional amendment 
to broaden the scope of investments available 
for trust funds, there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to how such liberalization 
shall be accomplished. Notwithstanding the 
existing restrictions on legal investments for 
trust funds the trust companies of Pennsyl- 
vania have maintained an excellent record, 
not alone as regards administration of es- 
tates and trusts, but also as regards income 
to beneficiaries and enhancement of principal 
or corpus. There is a conviction among the 
more experienced trust officers that no legis- 
lation should be sanctioned which will let 
down the bars in such a way as to undermine 
integrity or public faith in trust management. 
This feeling grows particularly out of the 
question as to the admission of preferred 
or seasoned common stocks as legal invest- 
ments. 

Recent developments in the stock market 
have served to strengthen the attitude of 
those who oppose legalization of common or 
even preferred stocks as legal investments. 
To bring the issue squarely before the legis- 
lature it is proposed to submit alternative 
amendments to the constitution to be enacted 
by the General Assembly next year and to 
be voted upon at the general elections in 
19338. One of these amendments suggests the 
form approved by a Commission on Constitu- 
tional Amendment and Revision in 1919 
which provided that “No law should author- 
ize fiduciaries to invest in stock or securities 
issued by a corporation except in bonds ap- 
proved by an agency created by law.” The 
second amendment, which the trust compa- 
nies were instrumental in introducing and 
which was approved by both the House and 
Senate in 1929, provides that “The Genera] 
Assembly may, from time to time by law, pre- 
scribe the nature and kind of investments 
for trust funds to be made by executors, ad- 
ministrators, trustees, guardians and other 
fiduciaries.” 

It is hoped that before the general elections 
in 1933 that a consensus of opinion will have 
developed to justify concentration on a single 
form of amendment. While the 1919 Commis- 
sion proposal opens the doors to investment 
of bonds of certain corporations, it definitely 
denies legal status to stocks. The joint reso- 
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lution approved by the legislature in 1929 
on the other hand, leaves the determination 
of the nature and kind of investments for 
trust funds within the discretion of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In other words, the question 
to be determined is whether liberalization of 
trust investment laws should take the form 
of authorizing additional classes of invest- 
ments by legislative action or by administra- 
tive approval of specific securities. 

Some interesting suggestions were brought 
out in connection with a questionnaire con- 
ducted by a special committee of the Trust 
Company Section of the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association. Among these were the fol- 
lowing: that if the amendment authorizing 
the General Assembly to prescribe the nature 
of trust investments is approved, fiduciaries 
should be authorized to retain, without liabil- 
ity, the original investments of the trust; 
that a limit should be fixed as to percentage 
of corpus which may be invested in any one 
class; that seasoned preferred stocks be in- 
cluded as well as sound common stocks of 
high rating, up to 25 per cent of the trust 
which is to continue for a period of years. 


Trust powers have been granted to the Cen- 
tral-Penn National Bank of Philadelphia and 
the Montgomery National Bank of Norris- 
town, Pa. 


John Greiner, Jr., for many years asso- 
ciated with Lackawanna Trust Company of 
Scranton and more recently as treasurer and 
trust officer of the Safe Deposit Bank of 
Potstville, has been elected vice-president of 
the Anthracite Trust Company of Scranton, 
Pa. 

The Bankers Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia recently opened a new building for the 
Germantown office which is named the Bar- 
ker Building in honor of Samuel H. Barker, 
president of the bank. 
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BIRMINGHAM TRUST 


& Savings Company 


has the oldest trust department 
in Birmingham. Name it for 
ancillary administration in Ala- 
bama. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY MERGERS 
CONTINUE 


trend toward merger of 
trust companies continues in Philadelphia 
and throughout the State of Pennsylvania. 
The most important merger in Philadelphia, 
recently consummated, is that of the County 
Trust Company with the Northeast Tacony 
Bank & Trust Company, with combined as- 
sets of $11,000,000, under the title of the for- 
mer, Merger has been completed between 
the Central National Bank with the Penn Na- 
tional Bank. The Bank of Philadelphia & 
Trust Company has been combined with the 
Bankers Trust Company, increasing 
its of the latter to over $48,000,000. 

In Chester, Pa., the Chester National Bank 
and the Cambridge Trust Company are being 
merged with total resources of $14,000,000. At 
New Kensington the Logan Trust Company is 
being merged with the Union National Bank. 
At Red Lion, Pa., the First National Bank 
is being merged with the Red Lion Trust 
Company. At Mifflinburg, the stockholders 
have voted to merge the Farmers Bank and 
the Mifflinburg Bank & Trust Company with 
resources of $3,000,000. 


The banks and 


depos- 


POWER OF APPOINTMENT EXERCISED 
UNDER WILL 

The United States Court for the E 
District of Pennsylvania recently passed 
upon the question of whether the Federal 
Government may tax property passing at the 
death of a decedent, resident of Pennsyl- 
vania, under a power of appointment exer- 
cisable by the decedent in his will. Under 
the federal law a power of appointment is 
deemed to be general if the person to whom 
the power is granted is given unlimited dis- 
cretion in the choice of beneficiaries, regard- 
less of any restrictions which may be placed 
upon the manner in which the power shall 
be exercised. 

It was contended by the taxpayer in this 
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litigation that since, under the laws of the 
state of Pennsylvania, a power exercisable 
by will only is not considered a_ general 
power of appointment, the Federal Govern- 
ment had no right to tax it. The court de- 
cided that the Federal Government was not 
bound by the meaning which the state courts 
of Pennsylvania ascribed to the expression 
“general power of appointment,’ and that 
the property was subject to tax even though 
the power could be exercised only by will. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN G. READING 

John G. Reading, president of the Susque- 
hanna Trust Company of Williamsport, and 
one of the most active as well as picturesque 
figures in Pennsylvania banking circles, re- 
cently retired as chairman of Group Four 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
after a noteworthy record of thirty-three 
years in that office. His re-election to the 
chairmanship of this group was endorsed by 
general acclaim year after year and because 
of the vigorous and attentive manner in 
which he devoted attention to the construc- 
tive interests of members of the organization. 
For the same qualities he has been serving 
for many years as chairman of the com- 
mittee on legislation of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association of which he was presi- 
dent during 1905-6. 

Mr. Reading was always among the first 
to respond when there was a call for either 
constructive or defensive action at Harris- 
burg in legislative matters affecting the inter- 
ests of banks and trust companies, He pos- 
sesses the faculty of getting to the core of 
all problems and of setting forth the pros 
and cons with a_terseness that clearly 
brought out the issues involved. As a trust 
company man Mr. Reading oceupies a dis- 
tinguished place not only among the members 
of the fraternity in Pennsylvania but also 
throughout the country. 
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APPOINTMENTS OF FRANKLIN TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 

C. Addison Harris, Jr., president of the 
Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
announced the opening of a title department, 
and the appointment of Donald K. Redding 
as title officer in charge of this service. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Harris this is a new field for 
the Franklin Trust Company and their ex- 
pansion to include title insurance business 
is made necessary in order to meet the de- 
mands of their rapidly growing Clientele 
which now numbers over 60,000. 

Edmond H. Sharp has been appointed as 
real estate officer for the Franklin Trust 
Company, has been with the Franklin Trust 
Company for three years and previous to 





EDMOND H. SHARP 


Who has been appointed Real Estate Officer of the Franklin 
Trust Company of Philadelphia 


that time was well known 
and real estate field. 


in the building 


J. Willison Smith, president of the Real 
Estate-Land Title & Trust Company deliv- 
ered the first of a series of business talks 
arranged by the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board. 

Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank has been elected a 
voting trustee of the Pennroad Corporation. 
succeeding H. Jay Cooke, who resigned as 
voting trustee but remains as director. 

The Federal Title and Trust Company 


of Beaver Falls, Pa., has inaugurated a Tax 


Savings Club to 
payments. 


provide savings for tax 





DONALD K. REDDING 


Who has been appointed Head of the new Title Department 
established by the Franklin Trust Co. of Philadelphia 





TRUST 


NEW COMMITTEES AUTHORIZED BY 
PENNSYLVANIA TRUST SECTION 
At the recent conference of the executive 
committee of the Trust Company Section of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, three 
new committees were authorized to further 
activities of the Section. One of the com- 
mittees will study the question of having the 
Orphans’ Court throughout the state take 
jurisdiction over all voluntary trusts. An- 
other committee will consider the question 
of stock dividend distributions, which in- 
volves a study of the Massachusetts rule as 
compared with that of Pennsylvania, and 
also a consideration of the proposed Uniform 
Principal and Income Act which 
brought forward by the 
Uniform State Law. 


has been 
Commissioners on 


A third committee will study the advisa- 
bility of promoting interest in the formation 
of corporate fiduciaries’ associations in vari- 
ous sections of the State, with the thought 
that they could present a medium through 
which more satisfactory results could be ob- 
tained in disseminating information about 
trust practices and particularly about trust 
legislation. 

. The committee to consider changes in the 
laws governing trust investments has been 
reappointed and will study the more modern 
inyestment laws of other states, notably of 
New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut 
and will also conduct a questionnaire to as- 


certain opinion among Pennsylvania trust 
officers as to the advisability of making 
changes. The committee will have the as- 


sistance of Franklin Spencer Edmonds. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

According to the latest annual report of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
there were 292, or 43 per cent of the 678 ac- 
tive national banks in the Philadelphia Re- 
serve district privileged to exercise trust 
powers. 

Charles E. Wolbert, who has been asso- 
ciated with local trust companies and banks 
for the past thirty-five years, has been elect- 
ed president of the Plaza Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. 

Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, and Thomas Newhall, 
member of J. P. Morgan & Company and 
Drexel & Company, have been elected direc- 
tors of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Harry P. Werner and Walter L. Trainer 
have been appointed second vice-president 
and third vice-president, respectively, of the 
Tioga National Bank & Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, and J. Warren Vautier has been 
made cashier. 


D. C. W. Birmingham, president of the 
Hazlewood Savings & Trust Company of 


Pittsburgh, recently completed twenty-five 
years of service with that bank. 

Elimination of waste in industry and sim- 
plified practice must be observed if Ameri- 
can prosperity is to show an upward curve. 
according to the substance of an article ap- 
pearing in the current issue of “The Girard 
Letter” issued by the Girard Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. 

The Security Peoples Trust Company of 
Erie, Pa., reports resources of $16,460,000 
and trust assets of $6,926,000. 








CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus 
Undivided 
Profits Deposits Par Last Date of 
Capital June 30,1930 June 30, 1930 Value Sale Sale 

PLES ee 2p a Ot a ce rr $1,218,181 $732,997 $6,603,588 10 10 9- 3-30 
ES ONE 1 a a en 4,876,800 2,557,424 34,242,206 50 70 9-10-30 
Central Trust & Savings............. 1,000,000 2,002,691 9,387,906 10 21 8-27-30 
Continental Equitable............... 1,000,000 3,093,932 17,326,706 5 30 7- 9-30 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co........ 6,700,000 26,472,892 91,797,219 100 665 8-13-30 
Preamiiond: Prust Co... <<< -6s< 60000 500,000 2,165,793 10,798,948 10 100 9-25-29 
Prank’ Trust: Co... ... 0.6. ssi «os ee (9,000,000 8,011,400 38,500,013 10 52 9-10-30 
Germantown Trust... ssi < osseous css 1,400,000 4,230,447 21,855,489 10 56 7-30-30 
OTIRRE BOMB NOD sous os oaios Messina x 4,000,000 17,715,708 61,390,423 10 162% 9- 6-30 
PBGUNEFIDL CP THBE OO x6) < 3/6/56 aoc sng s Koso 881,818 4,453,328 16,519,732 10 83 1-29-30 
BIUGNGTIGG SMUIRG os 5c 5% 655.0 Kolck sa oie 2,987,920 15,996,285 61,629,087 10 106 9-10-30 
Kensington Security Bank & Trust ... 1,300,000 4,119,697 22,143,978 50 ~3=350 5-21-30 
Ninth Bank and Trust............... 1,375,000 3,268,857 23,594,462 10 50 6-11-30 
North Philadelphia Trust............ 500,000 1,540,975 8,632,684 50 = =©350 7-16-30 
ee eee 500,000 4,167,845 13,118,237 100 1220 4— 9-30 
Northwestern Trust Co.............. 200,000 2,685,451 9,607 ,284 10 195 5-14-30 
Penna. Co. for Insurances ............ 8,232,400 39,896,743 168,645,830 10 96 9- 3-30 
PVOVAIONG PTURU: 5 ois 55 6cu. occas sue 3,200,000 17,285,046 26,687,239 100 654 2-19-30 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust..... 7,500,000 16,965,869 41,720,182 10 4034 9- 3-30 
Real RDI) MRR 5 cic sizvads, gral e,creve 3,131,200 2,440,390 6,184,020 100 222% 4-16-30 
United Security Trust................ 750,000 837,248 11,030,728 100 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
GROUP BANKING IN WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

While rumors of a New York banking 
syndicate entering the Western Pennsylvania 
field and acquiring a chain of banks, have not 
materialized nor generally credited, the de- 
velopment of interest is the activity of the 
Mellbank Corporation of Pittsburgh. This 
is a holding corporation in which the Mellon 
banking people are the backers. It operates 
by acquiring substantial stock interest in 
existing banks or in the organization of new 
institutions. Announcements were recently 
made of the acquisition of a dominant stock 
interest by the Mellbank Corporation in the 
Citizens National Bank of Washington, Pa., 
the largest financial institution in Washing- 
ton County, with banking resourves of over 
$14,000,000 and trust funds of over $4,000,000. 

Another Mellbank affiliation is the newly 
chartered national bank and trust company 
in Connellsville, Pa., with capital of $125,000 
and $75,000 surplus. <A third recent de- 
velopment is the purchase by the Mellbank 
Corporation of 51 per cent stock interest in 
the Union Deposit and Trust Company of 
Waynesburg, Pa., which is being reorganized 
under a new charter as the Union Trust 
Company with capital of $250,000. Various 
other acquisitions by the holding corporation 
are understood to be pending. 


APPOINTED MANAGER OF BOND 
DEPARTMENT 

M. M. Grubbs, until recently manager of 
the Pittsburgh office of Lee, Higginson & 
Company, has been appointed manager of 
the bond department of the Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company of Pittsburgh. He 
succeeds Norman B. Ward, resigned. Mr. 
Grubbs is well known in local financial cir- 
clés, having been associated with the firm 
of Lee, Higginson & Company for the past 
seventeen years. He is a graduate of Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

Joseph Clifton Trees, vice-president of the 
Benedum-Trees Oil Company and one of the 
largest independent oil and gas operators, has 
been elected a director of the Colonial Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh. 

T. Howe Nimick, assistant general sales 
manager of the Colonial Steel Company has 
been elected a director of the Pennsylvania 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 
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FOREMAN-STATE 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
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TRANSFER AGENT 
REGISTRAR 
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FISCAL, AGENT 





and in all other corporate fiduciary 
capacities. 


a a 


33 North LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 





PERIODICAL REVIEW OF WILLS 

The good service which trust officers may 
render to clients and testators in suggesting 
periodical review of wills, is discussed by 
C. Harold Welch, trust officer of the New 
Haven Bank, N. B. A., of New Haven, Co.1n. 
He says: “After the will has been prepared, 
it is always wise to impress on the testator 
that as conditions change in his family and 
business affairs, his will should be revised 
frequently. A will is really easy to make and 
easy to alter, and it should be rewritten from 
time to time so as to provide for things both 
as they are and as they seem likely to be. 
In the case where a will has been executed 
some years previous, it is preferable to have 
the changes expressed by a codicil, as this 
preserves the original instrument and this 
procedure is certainly to be recommended in 
the case of changes to be made during ill- 
nesses or if the testator is an elderly person.” 


Total bank deposits reported by Portland, 
Oregon, banks and trust companies at the 
close of the half-year period, amounting to 
$161,680,000, represents a gain of nearly 
$5,000,000 during the preceding twelve 
months. 























Boston 


Special Correspondence 


ROY YOUNG ASSUMES FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE POST IN BOSTON 

Installation of Roy A. Young, who resigned 
the governorship of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington to become governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, as- 
sumed his new office without any formali- 
ties. He succeeds, as governor of the Boston 
institution, the late William P. G. Harding, 
who also came to Boston after relinquishing 
the office of governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The Boston and New England banking 
community welcomes the new governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston because 
of his distinguished services and masterful 
grasp of the essentials and technique of 
banking and currency requirements. Mr. 
Young headed the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington during one of the most trying 
situations both preceding and following the 
stock market crash, earning the confidence 
of experienced bankers by the efficient poli- 
cies which he put into effect. 

Governor Young began his banking career 
in Michigan over thirty years ago as bank 
messenger. After a varied and extended 
banking experience he became assistant to 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis and then deputy governor and 
later governor from which post he was called 
three years ago to become governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 





NEW ENGLAND’S BANKING POWER 
A study recently conducted by Frederic H. 
Curtis, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, showed that while the re- 
sources of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton are smaller than those of New York, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and San Francisco, the total 
resources of all national banks, state banks 
and savings banks in the Boston district are 
second only to New York and Chicago. This 
is due to the preponderance of mutual sav- 
ings banks in the New England district and 
the fact that savings deposits are carried by 
commercial banks in other districts. 

The Chicago district which is second to 
New York, has a banking power, according 
to the Comptroller’s last annual report of 
$8,680,000,000 against that of the Boston dis- 
trist of $7,083,000,000. The next in size is 
the California district with $4,900,000,000, 


about 30 per cent smaller than that of Bos- 
ton. 
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Capital 
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in handling Boston 
and New England 
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Roy A. YOUNG 


Who has relinquished his office as Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board to become the Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston 
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COOPERATIVE EFFORT AMONG MASSA- 
CHUSETTS TRUST COMPANIES 

With the appointment of Matthew Cushing 
as executive secretary and the opening of a 
central office in the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merece Building, the Massachusetts Trust 
Company Association has taken on new life 
and a broader scope of service in behalf of 
the trust companies of the commonwealth. 
This association was formed in 1910 but 
until the current year has not maintained a 
central office or a secretary to devote full- 
time to the purposes of the organization 
which include united action on matters of 
legislation, adjustment of taxes, conduct of 
group meetings, improvement of clearing con- 
ditions, recommendation of departmental 
safeguards, advanced methods of operation 
and activities along other lines of mutual 
helpfulness. 

The state association will maintain co- 
operative relations also with the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of Boston. The ad- 
vantage of united action along state as well 
as local lines has been demonstrated by the 
enactment this year of the Massachusetts 
bank tax refund bill and other constructive 
laws as well as the prevention of unwise leg- 
islative proposals affecting the ‘interests of 
trust companies. 


George B. Austin, John J. Conron and 
David J. Byrne have been elected additional 
members of the board of the Newport Trust 
Company of Newport, R. I. 

Plans have been adopted for a new build- 
ing to be occupied by the Boulevard Trust 
Company of Brookline, Mass., which is a 
member of the Old Colony Trust Associates 
which embraces a group of twenty banks and 
trust companies. 





COMPANIES 


RESERVE BANK CHAIRMAN 
BRANCH BANKING 

In the course of a recent address, Fred- 
erick H. Curtiss, chairman of the board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, ex- 
pressed himself in favor of branch banking 
and as economically inevitable, due to chang- 
ing conditions brought about by large scale 
business, modern means of communication 
and transportation and efficiency of manage- 
ment. Mr. Curtiss cited the success of trust 
companies in Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Maine which operate branches and af- 
filiations. He directed attention particularly 
to Rhode Island where statewide branches 
are permitted and said: 

“That the present branch system is fur- 
nishing sound banking from the standpoint 
of the depositor and better accommodation 
to the commercial borrower, no one who has 
studied the Rhode Island banking situation 
can fail to agree. There would appear to be 
the same conclusion in regard to Maine and 
I think, therefore, that it would be worth 
while to discuss the reasons for the develop- 
ment of branch banking in these states.” 


APPROVES 


Frank H. Wright, a director of the Rock- 
land Trust Company of Rockland, Mass., has 
been elected president of that institution, 
succeeding the late Horace T. Fogg. Alfred 
W. Donovan has been made chairman of the 
board and J. Fred Spence, vice-president. 

The Blue Hill Bank & Trust Company has 
been organized to succeed the Blue Hill Na- 
tional Bank of Milton, Mass., and will occupy 
a new building on Adams street. 

John C. Loomis, president of the Commer- 
cial Trust Company of New Britain, has 
been elected president of the Connecticut 
Bankers Association. | 





CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


NC $3,000,000 


Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co 
Charleston Trust Co 
Columbia Trust Co 
Commerce and Trust Co 
Day Trust Co 

Exchange Trust Co 
Fiduciary Trust Co 
Harris Forbes Trust Co 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co 
Kidder Peabody Trust Co 
Lee Higginson Trust Co 
New England Trust Co 
Old Colony Trust Co 
State Street Trust Co 
United States Trust Co 


2,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 

1,500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
500,000 
500,000 

1,200,000 


2,500,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, 
June 30, 1930 
$3,060,991.72 
3,751,293.09 

53,762.26 
255,559.47 
387,295.86 
285,466.67 
,084,909.23 
587,819.92 
142,643.38 
94,080.03 
286,174.59 
702,646.97 
3,933,344.64 
5,249,943.29 
4,329,440.98 
3,531,297.45 


Assets, 
Trust Dept. 
June 30, 1930 

$437,330.60 
200,143,419,29 


Deposits, 
June 30, 1930 
$24,673,105.22 
20,520,550.80 

1,038,111.78 

910,483.29 
4,996,221.03 
5,239,318.52 
5,963,015.42 
275,000.00 
3,306,300.79 
1,914,031.97 
4,456,022.05 
10,945,976.42 
31,078,090.75 
3,745,376.24 
61,398,466.86 
8,736,924.49 


943,488.32 
4,574,899.06 
1,419,090.32 
1,173,533.62 
5,192,003.13 

$8,022.13 
14,562,017.97 
18,005,314.02 
119,660,389.48 
235,800,729.35 
48,207 ,633.68 
10,338,323.82 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 

ILLINOIS BANKERS OPPOSE FEDERAL 

DICTATION ON BRANCH BANKING 

The Illinois Bankers Association, at its 
last annual convention, went on record as 
opposing any attempt on the part of Con- 
gress to broaden the sphere of branch bank- 
ing operations and defending the unit bank- 
ing system. The resolution on this phase 
reads: 

“We believe that Congress should grant 
no further branch banking privileges to na- 
tional banks, except to give to such banks 
equal rights with other banks in states 
where branch banking is permitted. We are 
opposed to federal legislation which will 
force a branch banking system upon this 
State, and above all, legislation which would 
compel, against the laws of Illinois, the ad- 
mittance of the branch of a bank operating 
in another state. So far as is now learned, 
there is no public demand for legislation in 
this state to provide a system of branch 
banking. Therefore, we maintain that the 
present policy of the Association in opposing 
branch, chain and group banking should be 
continued. 


“We are not unmindful of the fact that 
the unit banking system requires some ad- 
justment to meet the changed economic con- 
ditions. It has given to the constructive 
achievements of American history and trade, 
and we do not believe that revolutionary 
legislation is warranted because of some 
banking disasters in certain regions of the 
country. This problem is centered in par- 
ticular states, and it would seem that it is 
not beyond the power of each state to deal 
with it for itself.” 


Chicago is spending $158,000,000 on cur- 
rent public improvement work to help offset 
business depression. 


Copyright, S. W. Strauss & Co. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF CONTI- 

NENTAL ILLINOIS BANK & TRUST CO. 

The Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company announces the election of Arch W. 
Anderson as a vice-president. He assumed 
his new duties September 15th, having re- 
signed from the Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, where he was a vice-presi- 
dent during the past nine years. 

Mr. Anderson until recently was chairman 
of Group Five of the California Bankers As- 
sociation and also a member and chairman 
of the executive committee of the National 
Bank Division of the American Bankers 
Association. His banking career began in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. In the latter state 
he served as state bank examiner, as cashier 
of the Central Reserve Bank of Oklahoma 
City and as secretary of the Oklahoma State 
Bankers Association. Previously he had 
been cashier of the First National Bank of 
Norman, Okla., cashier of the Old Bank of 
Lawton and a vice-president of the Trades- 
man’s State Bank of Oklahoma City. From 
Oklahoma City, Mr. Anderson went to Kan- 
sas City as vice-president of the Stockyards 
National Bank, later becoming secretary- 
cashier of the tenth district Federal Reserve 
bank, the position he held at the time he was 
elected a vice-president of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 


A recent study by the University of Illi- 
nois shows that one-third of all the 25,000 
banks in the United States maintain bal- 
ances in Chicago banks and trust companies 
and of this total the Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Company accounts for one- 
sixth of the nation’s total banks. 

Justin F. Refrigier has been appointed 
cashier of the South Side Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago, Ill. He was previously 
connected with the Foreman-State National. 

The Chicago Stock Exchange has extended 
the scope of its operations by voting to admit 
Canadian brokerage houses to membership. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Concentrating 
on Trust Problems 


Combined Resources 


Over $200,000,000 


CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY 


W. IRVING BULLARD JOINS CENTRAL 
TRUST 


W. Irving Bullard, formerly vice-president 
of the Merchants National Bank of Boston, 
Mass., was recently elected vice-president of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chi- 
cago. 3esides his activities in the banking 
field, Mr. Bullard is treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers ; 
chairman of the Committee on Aeronautics 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce ; 
member of the Committee on Transportation 
and Communication of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and chairman of 
which is Fred W. Sargent, president of the 
Cc. & N. W. R. R. and member of the Ameri- 
can Committee of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, of which Silas H. Strawn is 
the American vice-president. Mr. Bullard is 
a director of a number of industrial con- 
cerns and is widely known in banking and 
business circles, his range of experience be- 
ing of national scope. While with the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston, Mr. Bullard 
was for several years closely associated with 
Eugene V. R. Thayer, then president of the 
institution and now chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Central Trust Company 
of Illinois. 


Announcement is also made of the election 
of Alfred Brittain, Jr., as assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Trust Company of IIi- 
nois. He came to the bank from the Steel 
& Tube Company of America in March, 1925, 
and was appointed manager of the credit 
department in June, 1929. Lloyd Smith be- 
comes manager of the credit department. 


W. IRVING BULLARD 

Who has been elected a Vice-president of the Central Trust 

Co. of Illinois 
Another office has been added to the na- 
tionwide, investment-securities organization 
of Central-Illinois Company, a unit of The 
Central Group, a branch having been opened 
in Duluth, Minn., in September. O. J. Jorgen- 
for several years associated with the 
bond department of Central Trust Company, 
has been appointed manager. This branch 
is under the supervision of Sidney C. Nelson, 
who is in charge of the Minnesota territory 

of Central-Illinois Company. 


son, 


Notwithstanding default of payment on 
certain city warrants the municipal bonds of 
Chicago continue on the list of legal securi- 
ties in New York, Illinois, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 

Percival W Trudeau, vice-president and a 
director of the Foreman-State National Bank 
of Chicago, has been elected a director of 
Selected Shares Corp. 
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TO FOSTER TRADE WITH FAR EAST 

George H. Dunscomb, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, sailed from 
Chicago September 27th for the Far East 
where he will gather first-hand facts to be 
used in the compilation of survey and anal- 
ysis of business and economic conditions as 
related to American trade and banking. Mr. 
Dunscomb will visit Honolulu, Japan, China, 
Indo-China, Siam, Singapore, Java, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. He will re- 
turn home by way of England. 

Ralph G. Hersey has been made an assist- 
ant cashier at the First National Bank. He 
has been associated with the bank for many 
years, having been manager of the collection 
department prior to his promotion. 

Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, has taken the 
place of the late Frank O. Wetmore on the 
advisory group named by Samuel Insull to 
look after the Chicago traction merger. 





COMMERCIAL BANKS FINANCE GRAIN 
STABILIZATION 

The Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago has been named custo- 
dian of collateral in connection with the 
bankers’ acceptance agreement entered into 
between the Grain Stabilization Corporation, 
the buying agency of the Federal Farm 
Board, with a syndicate of leading commer- 
cial banks, whereby the latter will supply 
commercial credit to the corporation. The 
syndicate is headed by the National City 
Bank and Chase National Bank of New York 
with the Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company as the Chicago member. 

The banking syndicate will handle $30,- 
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000,000 of the paper of the corporation in 
the form of bankers’ acceptances. Each 
series of acceptances will be issued for a 
period of ninety days and credit will be 
available for the crop year ended July 31, 
1931. Under the terms of the agreement the 
corporation will be able to borrow 80 per 
cent of the market value of the grain. 





LAURELS FOR CENTRAL TRUST 
COMPANY ATHLETES 

The favorable stimulating effect of athlet- 
ics in arousing the ambitions of bank work- 
ers is exemplified in the successful activities 
of the athletic department at Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, Chicago, during the 
current season. Through the encouragement 
of J. A. Molitor, assistant cashier and a 
baseball enthusiast, a very strong baseball 
team was put in the field this year for Cen- 
tral Trust. As a result, this team recently 
won the 1930 championship in the Greater 
Chicago Bankers League. Indicative of the 
inspiration victory gives to everyone affected 
by its helpful influence, it is interesting to 
add that on top of the men’s winning record, 
the Central Trust Girls’ Indoor Baseball 
team won the 1930 championship in the Chi- 
cago Bank Women’s Athletic Association. 





Aaron Colnon, senior partner of John BE. 
Colnon & Company, and a director of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic and the Chicago 
Trust Company, has been elected executive 
vice-president of the Chicago Trust Company. 

Dayton Keith, vice-president of the Chicago 
Trust Company in charge of real estate divi- 
sion, has been elected vice-president of the 
National Republic Company, investment affili- 
ate of the National Bank of the Republic. 





Surplus and 


Undivided 
Capital Profits Deposits Book 

June 30, 1930 June 30,1930 Value Bid Asked 

Boulevard Bridge Bank............... $500,000 577,000.00 12,675,306.00 215 430 440 
*Central Trust Co. of Illinois...........12,000,000 11,534,509.00 140,943.767.00 236 308 312 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co...75,000,000 72,470,616.00 908,030,473.00 224 619 622 
POMS NEN ERRNO, «55 sj0 20-08 Go atate SG, ww xr0 9 350,000 906.119.00 | 6,900,688.00 358 560 580 
First Union Trust & First National... . .32,500,000 42,005,364.00 502,380,919.00 320 616 620 
Foreman St. Nat.-Foreman St. Tr...... 13,500,000 17,080,390.00 197,258.030.00 342 628 632 
OPIRANN RIN 65. 2 ae (6 ian 'a Sais 6 [005-m e004 200,000 210,131.00 2,718,929.00 205 a. “See 
MMR ENE ocr ic) 5 alate, o..0/'aj@ carat «4% 6,000,000 7,395,567.00 101,740,536.00 223 734 741 
TUR EON ooo. dace ieee o's 600,000 576,924.00 10,993,727.00 196 425 435 
National Bank of the Republic........ 10,500,000 3,227,266.00 182,090,607.00 **37 121 123 
PRION MG ong i'n. Gos, ale 4-006 ab ois wo. 2,000,000 7,105,082.00 58,662,277.00 455 560 565 
BN EMM oa figs 6-tin ocexs0g bse hu oi 2,500,000 1,496,992.00 29,547,609.00 160 465 470 
SRNR WEI Cin. 5. > 5-5, onal g Gee e's-sc0ie aves 1,000,000 683,915.00 12,044,112.00 168 235 245 
Union Bank of Chicago............... 1,000,000 1,326,729.00 8,917,618.00 2383 265 275 
OE SS ae eee 1,000,000 669,694.00 11,336,046.00 167 300 310 
NITE SINE 5 a ses wich cicccnac ewes 600,000 404,306.00 8,397,852.00 167 300 310 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


**20 par value. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 






























































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


ENFORCING RESPONSIBILITY UPON 
BANK DIRECTORS 


The Missouri State Commissioner of Fi- 
nance, S. L. Cantley, is making a record in 
improving bank management standards, en- 
forcing responsibility. upon directors and 
weeding out the unprofitable small banks by 
means of mergers. Thus far during last 
year and so far this year there have been 
no less than 75 mergers of banks in smaller 
communities of Missouri. sank examiners 
are instructed to scan the position, the earn- 
ings and the character of bank managements 
with the purpose in view of promoting mer- 
gers whenever desirable. The aim in Mis- 
souri, as well as of other adjacent states. 
is no longer to create new banks or to be 
boastful of having a large number of bank- 
ing institutions. 

The Missouri Bank Commissioner is de- 
veloping also a new code for bank directors. 
He is insistent that every bank, no matter 
how large or small, should have an execu- 
tive committee of directors to upon 
discounts and loans. As to the functions of 
such committee the commissioner lays down 
the following commendable instructions: 

“This committee should direct the mak- 
ing and ealling of loans, but the action of 
this committee should be subject to review 
by the entire board. The board of directors 
of all banks, except those large institutions 
that have an executive committee meeting 
daily or weekly, should be furnished a com- 
plete list of all loans every 60 days for thei! 
private study, and each member should give 
this list careful consideration and at the 
meetings of the directors make his recom- 
mendation for additionally securing or eall- 
ing of loans; also, whether additional ad- 
vancements are to be made to any borrower 
and have all his observations made a matter 
of record in the minutes. 

“A complete examination of all assets of 
the bank should be made three times a year 
by the full board, and at every board meet- 
ing in which loans are to be passed on, if 
made, the actual notes should be handled 
by the board members, unless previously so 
examined by a reporting executive or dis- 
count committee. No active officer should 
be secretary to the board and a transcript 
of all depositary accounts should be made 
monthly by the depository bank to the secre- 
tary, and that account verified at each 
monthly meeting of the board with the ac- 
count shown by the bank.” 


pass 


DIRECTOR OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY 

A recent addition to the board of directors 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis, is Hayward Niedringhaus who 
was elected president of the Granite City 
Steel Company at the meeting of the direc- 
tors in New York last June. He has been 
associated with the Granite City Steel Com- 
pany and its affiliate, the National Enamel- 
ing and Stamping Company for the past nine- 
teen years in various capacities. He is 
grandson of William F. Niedringhaus, who 
in company with his brother began the manu- 
facture of stamped tinware and developed 
the only commercial process up to that time 
for enameling stamped steel. The history of 
the Niedringhaus family, the Granite City 
Steel Company and the town of Granite City 
which they founded and developed, is ¢ 
chronicle of vision, pioneering, and _ practi- 
cal accomplishment that has been a source 
of much inspiration and profound influence 
for good on the lives of many men. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE NATIONAL 
OPENS ITS DOORS 


The Merecantile-Commerce National Bank 
which was recently chartered and organized 
as a subsidiary of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company of St. Louis, recently 
began business in attractive quarters at 
Grand and Delmar boulevards. John G. 
Lonsdale, president and George W. Wilson, 
chairman of the board of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Company, were on 
hand for the formal opening. The substan- 
tial amount received on deposit the first day 
gives assurance of the rapid growth of the 
new bank. 


A new police radio station, KGPC, has 
been established in St. Louis as an effective 
aid in the swift capture of criminals. At the 
dedication ceremonies the advantages of the 
equipment were pointed out, especially as a 
protection to banks. 

The Attorney-General of Missouri has ruled 
that charitable institutions in that state have 
no authority to consent to the payment of 
service charges on deposits in banks. 

The Lafayette National Bank & Trust 
Company is being organized in the Luxem- 
burg district, by interests associated with the 
Lafayette South Side Bank & Trust Company 
of St. Louis. 

Clarence B. Parks, has been elected assist- 
ant cashier of the Farmers & Merchants 
Bank & Trust Company of Hannibal, Mo., 
succeeding W. F. Rosser, who resigned. 








CORRECT PRINCIPLES OF REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGE FINANCING 

In an address at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, General Abel Davis, vice-presdent 
of the Chicago Title & Trust Company, re- 
counted some of the vicissitudes which real 
estate mortgage financing has passed through 
and predicted that the business is slowly but 
surely convalescing. In order to continue to 
grow, General Davis laid down the following 
principles to be observed by mortgage bank- 
ers: 

“Make no loan on any consideration other 
than the inherent soundness of the invest- 
ment. This means that appraisals must be 
real appraisals and not appraisals after the 
fact for the purpose of bolstering up a loan 
already made. 

Discontinue the general policy of support- 
ing undeserving loans so that loans will be 
made to rest upon their own values. In ex- 
ceptional cases where defaults are due to 
extraneous circumstances and the loan is sup- 
ported notice thereof should be given to all 
bondholders. 

When securities are repurchased the price 
should be their actual value at the time of 
the repurchase or at most a price that will 
make a resale possible without a loss. Upon 
analysis it will be seen that these simple 
expedients scrupulously observed will keep 
the mortgage banker and his customers in 
a Satisfactory and happy condition.” 

The Attorney General of Oregon has made 
a ruling that a foreign trust company may 
not qualify to act in a trust capacity under 
a single will instead of generally in that 
state, 
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HOTZE JOINS EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
ORGANIZATION 
The nationwide financial advertising serv- 
ice organization maintained by Edwin Bird 
Wilson Incorporated has made a valuable 
acquisition to its staff by securing R. Ed- 
ward Hotze, Jr., for its Chicago branch. He 
is a well-known figure in banking and finan- 
cial advertising circles. For ten years he 
was associated with the First National Bank 
of Richmond, Va., and in 1920 became new 
business and advertising director of the Sea- 
board National of Norfolk, later becoming 
connected with the Planters National of Rich- 
mond. Mr. Hotze has been active in Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking work and was a 
vice-president of the Financial Advertisers 
Association. 


N. H. Phillips, chairman and trust officer 
of the Broadway Bank and Trust Company 
of Richmond, Va., has been elected vice- 
president for Virginia of the Trust Company - 
Division, American Bankers Association. 

The Weehawken Trust and Title Company 
of Union City, N. J., reports resources $11,- 
071,000; deposits, $8,792,900; capital, $1,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $1,000,- 
000. 


James S. Forbes, vice-president and cash- 
ier of the Peoples National Bank at Clinton- 
ville, Pa., has been elected a vice-president 
and trust office of the First National Bank 
of Grove City, Pa. 

Ross A. Hadley, formerly western Michi- 
gan manager of the Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago, has been elected secretary 
of the Old Kent Corporation of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 





CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Franklin-American Titist Co. .......66 ccccccscscecses 


Lafayette-South Side Bank & Trust Co 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co 


St. Louis Union Trust Co.* 
*Accepts no deposits. 





Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust Co....... 





Surplus and 


Capital Undivided Profits, Deposits, 
June 30, 1930 June 30, 1930 
. .82,600,000 $1,858,257.37 $36,723,213.05 
.- 2,150,000 1,817,753.63 26,913,260.05 
. 10,000,000 7,998,297.46 126,688,720.94 
. 6,000,000 3,858,569.23 70,699,182.21 
.. 5,000,000 6,948,217.52 


eer ereeee ee 





CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
American Security & Trust Co..........$3,400,000 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co........... 1,000,000 
ee NC. a re 2,000,000 
National Savings & Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 
MIRON DINE OR nas oooh 9 aye 0's eave 2,000,000 
Washington Loan & Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co. 


Surplus and 


Undivided 

Profits Deposits Par Bid Asked 

June 30,1930 June 30, 1930 
$4,038,256.30 $30,396,628.56 100 390 415 
316,479.35 8,057,698.58 100 125 150 
1,407,107.22 4,903 ,650.53 100 155 162 
2,949,014.74 12,052,933.58 100 545 600 
1,229,347.91 8,605,763.47 100 245 275 
2,483,357.01 15,288,775.84 100 465 510 











































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


TRUST COMMITTEE CREATED BY OHIO 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

The importance of trust department work 
and the benefits to be obtained by a program 
ef statewide cooperation was recognized by 
the Council of Administration of the Ohio 
Bankers Association in authorizing the crea- 
tion of a trust committee. In accordance 
with this authority, President Edward A. 
Seiter of the association, named a represen- 
tative committee consisting of the following 
members : 

Chairman—F. G. Kirby, 
merce Guardian Trust «& 
Toledo. 

H. Wirt Acker, trust 
ings & Trust Company, Mansfield; L. S. 
Dudley, trust officer First National Bank 
Akron; Carl W. Ullman, assistant trust offi- 
cer Dollar Savings & Trust Company, 
Youngstown; R. P. Abbey, trust officer First 
National Bank, Canton; George F. Kem, vice- 
president Union Trust Company, Dayton; 
W. R. Foulkes, vice-president and trust offi- 
cer Lima Trust Company, Lima; B. S. Well- 
man, vice-president Huntington National 
Bank, Columbus; Wm. <A. Stark, counsel 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cincin- 
nati; J. C. Royon, vice-president Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland; D. J. Needham, Centrai 
United National Bank, Cleveland. 

There is ample opportunity for the trust 
committee to function in ways that will be 
helpful to trust departments, both as regards 
legislation and administrative operations. 
The laws of Ohio relating to trust functions 
are susceptible to constructive improvement 
and in keeping with modern demands. The 
trust committee will be perhaps most useful 
in consolidating the best judgment among 
trust officers on matters of policy as well as 
legislation. One timely subject is that of se- 
curing observance by all trust companies and 
banks having trust departments of a code 
of ethics as to relations with lawyers such 
as was recently agreed upon by trust com- 
panies and the Bar Association in Cleveland. 


president Com- 
Savings Bank, 


officer Farmers Say- 


Recent merger of the Security Savings 
Bank & Trust Company of Toledo, with the 
Hiome Bank & Trust Company, combines de- 
posits of over $35,000,000 and capital of 
$1,500,000. 

Bank deposits in Toledo increased $5,108,- 
981 in the second quarter of this year, with 
deposits in the eleven Toledo banks and trust 
companies amounting to $192,187,000. 


FUTURE OF CLEVELAND’S TRANSPOR.- 
TATION SYSTEM 

The Cleveland Trust Company is directing 
public attention to the completion of thirty- 
five years of service in a rather novel way. 
A series of display advertisements, with 
striking wood-cut illustrations, presents the 
prophecies from leading Clevelanders as to 
developments of the next thirty-five years. 
The latest of the series of predictions is by 
Joseph H. Alexander, president of the Cleve- 
land Railway Company, who pictures the 
city’s future in transportation. He says: 

“The next generation should witness a re- 
turn to mass transportation. Every large, 
live city will develop a transportation sys- 
tem whereby rapid transit trains will start 
from points near the business center and 
shoot their passengers out into the suburbs 
on private rights-of-way, subways, or ele- 
vated structures. These rapid transit trains 
will make few stops; other methods will be 
used to complete the trip. The stations at 
which the trains stop will be centers from 
which will radiate surface cars, bus lines, 
taxicabs, and private automobiles. The steam 
roads will likewise do their share. Cleve- 
land will develop rapidly into a city of com- 
muters.” 

Roy B. Price, formerly assistant auditor, 
has been promoted to the head of the rental 
department of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, O. 


GUARDIAN TRUST TAKES OVER 
SAVINGS BUSINESS 


J. A. Kainsinger has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, O., and C. 8S. Koch as 
assistant secretary. Messrs. Kainsinger and 
Koch were officers of the Vcela Building & 
Loan Association which on September 1st 
transferred its savings deposit business to 
the Guardian Trust Company. Vcela’s main 
office at 5703 Broadway will be operated by 
the Guardian as a branch. 


The Mosler Safe Company is installing the 


vault equipment in the 
First National Bank & 
Eamilton, Ohio. 

Rossell H. Tompert, president of the Win- 
ters National Bank & Trust Company of 
Dayton, has been elected Ohio vice-president 
for the Trust Company Division of the Amer 
ican Bankers Association. 

The First City Trust & Savings Bank of 
Akron, O., will shortly celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of founding. 


home of the 
Company of 


new 
Trust 
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COMPANIES 


CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD |JNION TRUST co: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SCOPE OF THE UNION CLEVELAND 
CORPORATION 

A booklet issued by the recently organized 
Union Cleveland Corporation, the securities 
and investment affiliate of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, describes the pur- 
poses and scope of this organization, namely 
underwriting, wholesaling and retailing in- 
vestment securities and developing the busi- 
ness formerly carried on by the bond de- 
partment of the trust company. The cor- 
poration is owned by the shareholders of 
the Union Trust Company. J. R. Nutt, presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company, is also 
president of the Union Cleveland Corpora- 
tion, and its directors and officers have all 
been identified with the Union Trust Com- 
pany. The direct management of the corpo- 
ration is in the hands of A. C. Coney, yice- 
president and general manager, and C. B. 
Lincoln, vice-president. 


Compared with a total of $56,796,758 for 
the month of November last year, the ordi- 
nary life insurance sold by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in November this year 
sxewed an increase of $1,428,023 in volume. 
This brings the increase for eleven months 
to $33,389,969 in volume and 10,762 in new 
policies compared with the same period last 
year. The company’s group insurance sales 
for last month showed a gain in excess of 
$5,000,000 over November, 1928. 

The Citizens’ National Bank, Peoples Sav- 
ings, Guardian Trust and Zanesville Bank 
& Trust Company, all of Zanesville, O., have 
been merged into one institution known as 
the Citizens’ National Bank. 

Compilation of the June 30th financial re- 
turns of the 678 state banks and trust com- 
panies of Ohio shows aggregate resources of 
$2,403,198,000 with deposits of $1,994,771,000, 
the latter representing a gain of nearly thirty 
millions since the March returns. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





FIRST CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY OF 
COLUMBUS 

The First Citizens Trust Company of Co- 
lumbus, O., which occupies one of the most 
spacious and attractive banking homes in the 
state, was incorporated in November, 1900 
as the Ohio Trust Company, the name being 
later changed to the Citizens Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. The company operates eleven 
branches in favorable locations. During its 
career the following banks were absorbed: 
Lincoln Savings Bank, Capital City Bank, 
Central National Bank, Commonwealth Sav- 
ings Bank and West Side Building & Loan. 
In April, 1928, consolidated with the First 
National Bank in Columbus to form the 
First Citizens Trust Company. 

In October, last year, the First Citizens 
Trust Company became affiliated with the 
BancOhio Corporation through ownership of 
99 per cent of outstanding capital stock. 
Effective January 1, 1930, the First Citizens 
Corporation, which was incorporated in May, 
1925, as the investment subsidiary of the 
First Citizens Trust Company, purchased the 
business and assets of the Ohio National Cor- 
poration, investment company of the Ohio 
National Bank, and also the assets of the 
Will J. Thompson Company. This group 
then became BancOhio Securities Company, 
the capital stock of which is 99 per cent 
owned by the BancOhio Corporation. 





Member banks of the Cleveland Clearing 
House Association have adopted uniform of- 
fice hours to be observed by all branch offices 
in Greater Cleveland, except those in the 
downtown district. 

W. H. Kinsey, assistant secretary of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland has com- 
pleted thirty years of service with that or- 
ganization. 

J. E. Wilson and A. J. Stiver have been 
elected vice-presidents of the Midland Cor 
poration of Cleveland. 
















































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
A DECADE OF BANKING GROWTH IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Measured in percentages there is perhaps 
yo other state in the Union which has 
achieved such banking growth as California 
during the 1920-30 decade. 

In 1920, says Mr. Wood, there were 395 
banking establishments with $2,440,489,000 
combined resources; now there are 1,293 
banking establishments with $4,112,340,009 
combined resources, a gain of 68 per cent in 
resources. In 1920, the average bank had 
resources of $2,726,000; now it is $3,180,000. 
In 1920, the deposits of individuals totaled 
$1,809,635,000; now the sum is $2,977,583,- 
000, an increase of 81 per cent in a decade. 
Of the later sum $1,927,941,000 represents 
the savings deposits of 3,315,020 individuals, 
an average savings deposit account of 
$581.60 per person. With a population of 
approximately 5,650,000 almost six people out 
of every ten maintain savings accounts. In 
1920, commercial loans for crop movements 
and goods in manufacture were $908,999,000 ; 
now they are $1,391,477,000. Of the approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 in the banks of the 


State, $2,411,227,000 is loaned to California 


enterprises. In 1920, $472,176,000 was loaned 
on real estate; now the sum is $1,019,750,000. 

Banking in California gives employment 
to nearly 24,000 people, 17,669 men and 6,305 
women, with an annual payroll of over $50,- 
000,000. 


BANK OF AMERICA OF CALIFORNIA 

The Bank of America of California, which 
is to be merged under national charter with 
the Bank of Italy, has maintained its head- 
quarters office in Los Angeles with northern 
California headquarters in San Francisco. 
This institution represents a merger two 
years ago of the Merchants National Trust 
& Savings Bank with the United Security 
Bank & Trust Company of San Francisco 
and comes into the merger with the Bank of 
Italy with 161 branches in ninety-seven cities 
throughout the state. The Bank of America 
has its founding in 1860, ten years after Cali- 
fornia became a state and is an outgrowth of 
the important Hellman interests. E. J. 
Nolan, whose executive genius has guided 
the Bank of America of California, as presi- 
dent, was for years prior to the consolidation 
in 1928. attorney for the Hellmans. 

Among recent personnel announcements 
is the appointment of John F. Burke as as- 
sistant cashier. Irving H. Hellman, vice- 


president recently was called into active duty 
as lieutenant-colonel in the finance division 
of the United States Army. The latest ac- 
quisition to the Bank of America group is 
the First National Bank of Ventura which 
has become a branch. 


ALLOWANCE OF EXECUTORS’ 
COMMISSIONS 

The California appellate court recently 
handed down an interesting decision in the 
Mallory estate case which holds that allow- 
ance of executors’ commissions prior to com- 
pletion of administration is within discre- 
tion of the probate court. The executor of 
an estate claimed commissions in an inter- 
mediate accounting proceedings. The admin- 
istration of the estate was not complete at 
that time but more than one year had 
elapsed since the admission of the will to 
probate. The court refused to allow com- 
missions at that time and the executor ap- 
peéaled. 

The appellate court held that under sec- 
tion 1616 of the Code of Civil Procedure the 
court may at any time, after one year from 
the admission of the will to probate or the 
grant of letters of administration, 
commissions to the executor. 


allow 
Although that 
provision plainly contemplates an allowance 
on account of commissions before the ad- 
ministration of the estate is complete, it is 
within the discretion of the probate court 
whether or not the executor shall be allowed 
any fees prior to final accounting. 


Emer S. Cordes has been appointed head 
of the trust real estate department of the 
Union Bank & Trust Company of Los An- 
geles. 

M. N. Avery, vice-president of the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, recently 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of his 
banking career. Clarence A. Lyman, in 
charge of advertising for the Security-First 
National has been appointed chairman of the 
Community Chest campaign publicity com- 
mittee. 

The First National Trust & Savings Bank 
of San Diego. Cal., of which Lane ID. Webber 
is vice-president, reports resources of nearly 
$30,000,000. 

More than 1,000 people were guests of the 
California Bank of Los Angeles at the recent 
opening of its Hollywood-Grammercy branch 
which is housed in a building of striking 
architectural character. 

The trust department 
ance & Trust Company 
conducting an intensive 
paign. 


of the Title Insur- 
of Los Angeles is 
direct-by-mail cam- 





TRUST COMPANIES 


San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


MERGER OF BANK OF ITALY WITH BANK 
OF AMERICA OF CALIFORNIA 

Because of the importance which attaches 
to branch banking operations in California 
the announcement of merger between the 
Bank of Italy National Trust & Savings As- 
sociation and the Bank of America of Cali- 
fornia, commands nationwide interest among 
bankers and those attentive to new banking 
trends. A. P. Giannini, founder of America’s 
largest branch banking system, has tempo- 
‘arily emerged from “official retirement” to 
put into operation the latest plan of merger 
which creates the fourth largest banking in- 
stitution in the United States with assets of 
approximately $1,350,000,000 and operating 
more than 450 branches in California alone. 
The consolidated bank will operate under 
national charter and the title of “Bank of 
Italy’ which has become familiar through- 
out the nation in connection with branch 
banking discussions and because of its re- 
markable record of growth, will be relin- 
quished in favor of the corporate name of 
Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association. 

The merger is projected both as a means 
of simplifying the operative and capital 
structure as well as to identify the Giannini 
banking interests more immediately and ap- 
propriately under the common designation of 
“Bank of America.” The plan is facilitated 
by the control of both merging banks through 
stock ownership by the Transamerica Cor- 
poration, the big holding corporation of the 
various Giannini banking and financial en- 
terprises. The California institution will also 
bear the same name and work in accord with 
the Bank of America National Association of 
New York, which is also controlled by the 
Transamerica Corporation, which has total 
resources of $1,176,000,000 with total re- 
sources of banking institutions controlled by 
this organization, aggregating over $2,000,- 
000,000. 

The Bank of Italy in California has re- 
sources of approximately $1,000,000,000 and 
the Bank of America of California, the con- 
trolling stock of which was acquired by the 
Transamerica, has resources of $350,000,000. 
The Bank of Italy operates 292 branches in 
California and the Bank of America of Cali- 
fornia 161 branches. The Bank of America 
National Association of New York has 35 
offices in Greater New York, making a total 
of 488 branches for the three banks and ex- 
clusive of other subsidiaries and affiliates 


417 


control through the Transamerica Corpora- 
tion. The determination to operate the com- 
bined California bank under national charter 
is accepted as reflecting the conclusion on 
the part of the Giannini interests that Con- 
gress will validate more liberal branch bank- 
ing powers for national banks. In any event 
the combination set up by the Transamerica 
Corporation is such that speedy advantage 
could be taken of Congressional license per- 
mitting nationwide branch banking opera- 
tions. 

Details of the California consolidation are 
being worked out by a committee consisting 
of A. P. Giannini, James A. Bacigalupi, C. R. 
3ell, W. E. Blauer, Leon Bocqueraz, H. R. 
Erkes, L. M. Giannini, P. C. Hale, Marco 
Hellman, Orra Monette, W. F. Morrish, A. J. 
Mount, E. J. Nolan, A. Pedrini, George A. 


Webster and R. R. Yates. 


CALIFORNIA BREVITIES 

©. E. Robinson has been advanced to vice- 
president of the Bank of Italy of San Fran- 
cisco. Julian R. Davis, a vice-president has 
been made supervisor of suburban branches 
at Long Beach. 

The San Francisco Bank, one of the old- 
est banks in San Francisco and the Far 
West, has announced the establishment of a 
trust department under the direction of 
*arker S. Maddux, vice-president. 

William H. Sinclair has been placed in 
charge of the newly opened trust department 
in the Eleventh and Broadway office of the 
Bank of America of California in Oakland. 

Through an arrangement with Wells Fargo 
Bank & Union Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco the Exchange Bank of Santa Rosa, of 
which Frank P. Doyle is president, is now 
able to render a complete trust service to its 
clients. 

In a ruling handed down by the Attorney- 
General of California, credit unions in this 
state cannot legally receive moneys on de- 
posit subject to withdrawal, or otherwise 
engage in thé banking business as such. 

An increase in capital stock of the First 
National Bank of Beverly Hills, Cal., has 
been ratified and bringing combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits to $1,000,000. 

The economical council of the California 
Bankers Association has compiled and issued 
a list of twenty-one recommendations for 
improving bank earnings. 

Banking in California gives employment 
to 17,699 men and 6,305 women with an an- 
nual payroll of over $50,000,000. The figures 
cover 1,278 banking offices operated by 415 
banks and trust companies. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


ESSENTIAL TO EVERY 
TRUST OFFICER 


The new and enlarged edition 
of 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


By FRANK C. McKINNEY 
of the New York Bar 


Reliable and only authoritative book on the subject. 
General principles, state statutes and court decisions. 
Every trust officer, every trustee, corporate or individual, 
every lawyer, investment house and savings bank, should 
own this reliable work. 
CONTENTS 
1. General duties of Trustees, Execu- Statutes of All States Carefully 


tors, Administrators and Guardians 
in the Care and Management of 
Estates; Liabilities of Trustees on 
Contracts and the Incurring of Ex- 
penses for Repairs and Improve- 
ments; Continuing Business and 
Investments of Decedent. 


2 
3. 
4, 
3. 


Compiled. 

Statutes Governing Investments by 
Savings Banks. 

Brief and Accurate Digest of Court 
Decisions of Every State. 

List of Investments Legal in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and New 
York. 


600 pages—Attractively bound 
in Koda Leather. Price 


$5.00 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which 
kindly send me copy of “Trust Investments,” by Frank C. McKinney; or you may 
send me copy on approval. 


Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association 
55 Liberty Street, New York 





